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BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY 
GRADES 


The most attractive series ot readers ever published. 
Furnished in either eight books for graded schools or five 
books for country schools, Contains both fascinating 
children’s stories and selections from the works of the 
greatest writers. Portraits of famous authors and excellent 
reproductions of celebrated pictures, 


THE NATURAL hesitates 


ELEMENTARY = - - - - $ .60 

ADVANCED - - Pe = i a) 2as 

“The Earth as the Home of Man.” The only school 
geography having corresporiding maps drawn on the same 
scale and showing correctly the relative size of countries, 
Exercises with laboratory work and references for collateral 
reading. Many other new features. 


- 








Tue Genie Tiger.—From Baldwin's Third Year Reader. 


THE BEST BOOKS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


Revised Editions include 


WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
THE LOWEST PRICES WERBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WERBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY - 


AMERICAN Book GomMPANY 




















Supplementary Reading 


| 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


‘ 








McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES- -~ - $1.00 


Special attention paid to the industrial development of the country since 1315. 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
ELEMENTS, $.30 ; STANDARD, .65 Probably the most successful series of arithmetics 
published during the last twenty-five years. 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH, $.35 ; ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR AND ComposiTION, .50; ADVANCED 
Joun Wintnror.—From “Stories of the Old Bay State.” GRAMMAR AND Composition, —. Written for the class room and designed for use in all 
grades of schools. The sentence is regarded as the unit of expression. 
Batowin’s Fairy Stories and Fables - —- $.35 
_ Fifty Famous Stories Retold - _ + .35 | RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
Eccurston’s Stories of Great Americans for ’ Part I, $.15; Part Il, .20. Precedence given to common words. Small number 
Little Americans : - .40 ; 
Stories of American Life and “Adventure 50 
Guerser’s Story of the Chosen ~~ - .60 ’ 
Story of the Greeks _ - - ‘69 | OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
Story of the Romans : : - .60 Primary, $.30; INTERMEDIATE, .50; ADVANCED, .80. Contains many important facts 
Story ofthe English - - -- = .65 not found in other text-books about which physicians are consulted daily. Special 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies — - ‘5 attention paid to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. New cuts. 
Story of the Great Republic. - iia yee 
Crarke’s Story of Troy - : 60 | BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


eames eS “45 Eight books and charts. By this system the three essentials of good penmanship— 


Story of Cesar - +45 ait: -F 
eencms's Stories of the Old Bay State e4 legibility, rapidity, and beauty—are best developed. 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies +25 NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children - f j . 4 F , 
KELLY’s Sieet Stories of Our Shy Neighbors pe Seven books and seven charts. A rational method of teaching vocal music. Good 


Neepuam’s Outdoor Studies —- .40 music used in conjunction with good poetry. 


Ciuenty Filth Anniversary aed Annual Summer Rumbe 


of words as compared with the ground covered, Frequent reviews and drills. 














By Secondary Schools and Colleges 





HARKNESS’S 


COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR 3:.25 


President MAR- 
TIN KELLOGG, 


“ 


The Complete Latin Grammar of Professor 
Harkness gives the essential facts of the language 


HARPER AND GALLUP’S 
CICERO’S ORATIONS AND LETTERS 51.50 


The Orations are those generally required by colleges through- 
out the country. The Letters were selected with special 


VAPPPPI PPP NAD Ay 


IN-GREAT- DEMAND 


of the Univer- 
sity of Ca ifor- 


witha due regard to the latest opinions and methods 
of the foremost grammarians. 


In point of clear- 


reference to their fitness in sight translation. 


nia, writes: 


ness, Harkness has always excelled, and the present 
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book is a decided advance on his former editions.’ 


HARKNESS’S 
SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR  wocts. 


“T regard the Short Latin Grammar as an ad- 
mirable treatment of the subject in brief compass. 
No important fact of Latin Grammar has been left 
unnoticed, and the preparatory student will be led 
up to the fuller grammar in his college years with- 
out being obliged to change his terminology or to 
introduce a system of classification which may con- 
fuse his ideas of the subject. It is amply sufficieny 
for the years it is designed to cover.” 





Prof. EDMUND 
M. HYDFS, Le- 
high Univer-ity, 
says: 





Dr. WILLIAM J, 
MILNE, Presi. 
dent of New 


‘There can be no doubt whatever that Harper 
and Gallup’s Cicero’s Orations and Letters is a most 
valuable addition to Latin text-books for secondary 
schools. I doubt if any better edition of Cicero’s 
Orations and Letters has ever been published.” 


KIRTLAND’S 
CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO sx. 


Unequaled for sight translation, the subject matter being 
interesting, the style clear and vivacious, while the language 
is not difficult. 


mal College, 
Albany, N. Y¥ 
writes: 





Prof. MINTON 
WARREN, 
Johns Hopkins 
University,says; 


‘*T am very much pleased with Kirtland’s Selec- 
tions.. The introduction is good, and the notes 
though brief, are clear and helptul.” 





Cameron’s 
De Goncourt Selections s:.25 


“Tt is a decided success. 





F,om “THE NA- 


Rogers’s 
French Sight Reading 40. | 


| Schoenfeld’s Ranke’s 
Kaiserwahl Karl’s V. 





35¢. 





the aim being to stimulate 
and enable the reader to | 
choose intelligently more | 
extensive reading. The introduction, notes, | 
list of crit ques, and appendixes bear proof of 
great industry on the part of the editor.” 


TION,” April 
20, 1899: 


From Miss ROSE 
CHAMBERLIN 
Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege: 


| 
“Tam using itnowinan | From Prof. G. H. 
elementary college class: 
and find it very satisfac- 
tory. 
| and the vocabularies are especially useful.” 





‘*T recommend it for use 
DENNY,Hamp_ in advanced college work, 
den-Siduey andpredict forit an endur- 
College: ing place among the popu- 

lar text-books of our country.” 


It is well arranged 





Syms’s 
Mme. de Sevigne Letters 40. 


“It is a most excellent 





Francois’s 
French Prose Composition =sc. 


Willoughby’s 
American Citizenship $1.00 








From Prof. RO- 
SINE MELLE, 
Woman’s Col. 
lege of Balti- 
more : 


From Prof. P. R. 
DE PONT, Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan: 

classes. 


book, cleverly edited and 
which cannot fail to arouse 
the pupils’ interest. The 
historical annotations are 
very valuable and add 
greatly to the intrinsic value of the book itself ” 





“It is an excellent little 
pook, well conceived and 
exceedingly well adapted 
to the use of beginning 
I trust it will meet with favor every- 
where, as it deserves it unquestionably.” 





“This seems to me a 
clear, interesting, and very 
practical book. I like the 
author’s method of treat- 
ing the subject It will prove a valuable aid in 
teaching the elements of Civil Government ”» 


From Prof. E. G. 
BOURNE, Yale 
University: 








NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION 


Eclectic School Reading's : 
Se-t’s Kenilwo-th. Edited by Mary Harriott Norris, 
Dean of Women, Northwestern University, Evanston, II], 
Dickens’s A ale of Two Cities. Edited by Ellen 
‘B. Kirk. 


Stories of Animal Life. By C. F. Holder, LL.D., 
author of Elements of Zoology. 


Our Countruin Poetry and Prose. 
Persons, of Yonkers Schools. 


The Story of the Great Republic. By H. A. Guerber, 
author of The Story of the Thirteen Colonies, etc. 
Stories of Maine. By Sophie Swett. 
First Steps with American and British Authors. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell. 


Fifth Bookin Arithmetic. By S. W. Baird, Principal 
of Franklin Grammar School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Grammar School Arithmetic. By Adelia R. Hornbrook, 
Teacher in the Public Schools of Evansville, Ind. 


Grammar School Aluebra. By William J. Milne, Ph.D., 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. iby William J. 
Milne,Ph.D.,New York State Normal College, Albany,N.Y. 


Civil Government. By A.L. Peterman. Michigan Edition. 


By Eleanor A. 





Ad:anced Grammar and Composition. By E. Oram 
Lyte, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of First Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Quatitative Analysis for Secondary Schorls. By 
Cyrus W. Irish, A.B., Head Master Lowell High School, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Politics for Young Americans. Revised and Enlarged 
By Charles Nordhoff. 


A New French Course. By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph.D. 
Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal School 
Oneonta, N. Y 

General History of the World. By F. M. Colby, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Economics, New York University. 

Geschichten vom Rhein. By Menco Stern, of Stern’s 
School of Languages, New York City. 

A Term of Ovid, By C. W. Gleason, of Roxbury Latin 
School, Roxbury,. Mass. 

Ovid, Edited with Explanatory and Grammatical Notes and 
Lexicon. Ly Frank J. Miller, Professor of Latin, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Duma»’s La Tulips Noire. Edited by Edgar E. Brandon, 
Professor of French Language and Literature, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Heuse’s 1’ Arrabbiata, Edited by Max Lentz, Classical 
School, Paterson, N. J. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND SPECIAL INFORMATION REGARDING THESE BOOKS, PLEASE WRITE TO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Aa 





Boston Atlanta 
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“BOOKS WITH IDEALS FOR YOUNG AMERICAN READERS” 


The “Four Great Americans” Series 


" Bdited by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 











“A series of Reading Books that place Heroism, 
Patriotism, Genius, and Virtue upon a Biographical 
Throne, and Crown them with a Literary Radiance.” 





VOLUMES NOW READY 
FOUR GREAT AMERICANS “JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln. 
Illustrated, One Vol., Cloth, 246 Pages, Price, 50 Cents. In Four Booklets, Paper, Each, 10 Cents 


FOUR AMERICAN PATRIOTS “"7LMA HOLMAN BURTON 


Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant. 


Illustrated, One Vol., Cloth, 254 Pages, Price, 50 Cents. In Four Booklets, Paper, Each, 10 cents 
... BY 


FOUR AMERICAN POETS sxnawin cosir 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Dlustrated, One Vol., Cloth, 254 Pages, Price, 50 Cents. In Four Booklets, Paper, Each, 10 Cents 








(Extract from a letter from 
Admiral Dewey.) 


FOUR AMERICAN 
Flagsbip Olympia. 


NAVAL HEROES 


ES Manila Bay, 
CAPTAIN PAUL JON Apri 
and Our Navy of 1776 : : : sane. atts 


COMMODORE PERRY 

and Our Navy of 1814 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 

and Our Navy of 1862 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 
and Our Navy of 1898 
... BY 
MABEL BORTON BEEBE 
With an Introduction by 
DR. BALDWIN 
Copiously Illustrated. 
Cloth Bound. Price, OO cents 
Four Booklets, Each 10 cents 














The selection of myself as 
one of the subjects in “Four 
American Naval Heroes,” is 
most gratifying and compli- 
mentary to me, and as such is 
most highly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


tng Aesp 





GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATORS °°”, ¢ wassr 


Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, David P. Page, Henry Barnard, J. P. Wickersham, 
John D. Philbrick, Newton Bateman, A. E. Sheldon. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS 
FOUR AMERICAN PIONEERS—George Rogers Clark, Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Kit Carson. 
By FRANCES M. PERRY and KATHERINE BEEBE 





FOUR AMERICAN EXPLORERS—Lewis and Clark, John C. Fremont, Elisha Kent Kane. 
By KATHERINE BEEBE 


FOUR GREAT AMERICAN WRITERS—Washington Irving, Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, 
Bayard Taylor. By SHERWIN CODY 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 





For Complete List of our Publications, address 


Werner School Book Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Prang Educ 
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from first to last, ART STUDY. 
for teachers. 


opinions of leading supervisors. 


aration—Egypt and Greece now ready. 


Especially prepared for schools. 
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NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING COURSE. 


An entirely new publication based on the leading and best thought of the times. 
Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, with Manuals 
Committees and teachers interested to secure the latest and best course should 
examine our new illustrated prospectus giving sample pages from the books, together with 


PRANG’S NEW PLATES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


A set of 52 plates, in color indispensable for correct study. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN COLORS. 


Descriptive pamphlet free with chart. 


(a9" INSPECTION OF OUR PUBLICATIONS CORDIALLY INVITED AT ANY OFFICE OF THE COMPANY. 
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Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
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SECONDARY ENGLISH TEXTS 





COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


By ROSERT HERRICK, A.B., and LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 
Both of the University of Chicago. 


PART I.—The authors have here provided a course for con- 
structive work in which the critical side of teaching is sub- 
ordinated to the constructive, stimulative side and by 
which the pupil 1s encouraged to write freely and to form 
habits of thought and of invention before his expression is 
minutely criticized. 


PART II,.—The pupil here studies the laws that govern writ- 

- ing and the Standards of Good Use, viz.: Present, National, 

and Reputable Use ; Barbarisms and Improprieties ; the 

use of ‘‘shall” and ‘ will,” ‘‘should ” and ‘‘ would,” and is 
given copious illustrative examples and exercises. 


PART III.—This part is devoted to the consideration of the 
allied subjects of Diffuseness, Tautology, Redundancy, 
Verbosity, Figures of Speech, etc., illustrated by a variety 
of helpful exercises. 


PART IV.—Certain principles underlie the proper construc- 
tion of both the sentence and the paragraph, and the 
authors have set forth these laws fully in this part of the 
book. 


PART V.—The structure of the whole composition is now 


studied under the topics of Summaries, Descriptive, 
Narrative, Expository, and Argumentative writing, etc. 


Cloth, 476 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Teachers who desire to examine this book with a view to adop- 
tion are requested to communicate with the publishers. 





LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 1900. 


SHAKESPEARE—Macbeth, - 
ss Henry Boynton, Ph.D. 
Pde ogg University. W. 

glish, Bryn Mawr College. 


MILTON—Paradise Lost. Books I and II, 
Frank E. Faruery, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Syracuse 
University. 

BURKE—Speech on Conciliation rime America 
JosepH VILLiers Denney, B. Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Language, The Ohio State University. 

MACAULAY—Essays on Milton and Addison, - 

Aursonso G. Newcomer, A.M., Associate Professor ‘of Eng- 
lish, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

DRYDEN—Palamon and =o 25¢. 
May Estrexiur Cook, A , Instructor in "English, South Side 
Academy, Chicago. 

POPE—Homer’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV (In preparation). 
GOLDSMITH—The Vicar of Wakefield, - 30¢ 
Epwarp P. Morton, A.M., Instructor in English, The Indiana 

University 
SCOTT—Ivanhoe (In preparation). 
DE QUINCEY—The Flight of a Tartar Tribe, 25¢. 
HARLES W. FrENoH, A.M, Principal, Hyde Park High 

School, Chicago. 

COOPER —Last of the Mohicans, 40c 
Epwin H. Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, 
Lewis Institute. 

TENNYSON —The Princess (In preparation). 

COLERIDGE—The Ancient Mariner, } One Vol., 


late Instructor in English, 
1Lsoxn, Ph.D., Instructor in 


25¢c. ° 


LOWELL-—-Vision of Sir Launfal, 
nstructor in English, The 


WILiiaAmM VaugHN Moopy, A M., 

University of Chicago. 
ADDISON —The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, - 

Hersert VauGHaNn Assort, A.M., Instructor “in English, 

Harvard University. 


Copies mailed on receipt of price. 








SCOTT, FORESMAN, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


New Books For High Schools: 


Synopsis of German Grammar for the 
Use of High Schools and Academies. By Edward Althaus, In- 
structor in Germam at the High School, Borough of the 
Bronx, New York City. 12mo, 124 pages. $.60, 

This book is intended to accompany the student throughout his high- 
school course, to be referred to continually for the statement of gram- 
matical rules or the elucidation of the various difficulties of construc- 
tion as he meets them in the course of his reading. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By James Howard Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Columbian University, Author of ‘‘Elements of Geodesy,” 
‘ History of Geodesy,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.00, 


In this book about one-half the matter usually included in text- 
books on geometry has been omitted. This exclusion leaves out all 
those propositions which are not of practical value, and such as are 
not of use in applied mathematics. The practical teacher may rest 
assured that in this treatise there are no breaks in the continuity of 
reasoning or lack of training in the demonstrative processes. C) 
book prepares for college entrance examinations, and should appeal 
to all teachers who arein sympathy with the movement to shorten the 


New Books For Teachers: 
German Higher Schools, The History, 


Organization, and Methods of Secondary Education in Germeny. 
By James E. Russell, Ph D., Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 8vo, 468 pages, with 7 
Appendices of Tables and a Full Index. $2.25. 

This book is the result of Dr Russell’s personal investigation of the 


German Schools at the instance of the Regents of th rsit 
the State of New York and as the Special Agent of the United Bteton 


Psychology in the School-Room, 
By T. F.G. Dexter, B.A., B.Se., and A. H. Garlick, B A., author 
of ‘‘ A New Manual of Method” 421 pages, crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“T have recommended Dexter and Garlick’s‘ Psychology in the 
School-room’ as being the most practical aid to a preparation for 
meeting the requirements for securing higher licenses.”—Joun J. 
pg ag ae of Moral Philosophy in the College of the City 


The Art of Teaching. 


By David Salmon, Principal of Swansea Training College. 





‘Crown 8vo, 289 pages, $1.25 


college preparatory curriculum. 
Elementary Zoology » This book is devoted to the exposition of teaching as a Technical 
By Frank E, Beddard, M.A., Oxon., F.R.S., Examiner in Zo- | Att, founded on experience, philesophical principle, and scientific 


ology and Comparative Anatomy in the University of Lon- C P : Pa 
— etc. 215 pages. With 93 yeueetoe. worn are $.00. tion, Disepline “Oral Quosijoning “Object Principles Onder ’ Spell 
vs ow of no small text-book so up-to-date.”—Mrs. L. L. W. Wii- | ing—Writing—Arithmetic—English—G hy—His' —Th 

son, The Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia. cation of Tofnate—Guesiloas—1 ndlex. Rien: _ — 


Longmans’ “ Ship” Literary Readers 


An entirely New Series, Adopted for the Public Schools of New York City, Jersey City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Paterson, 
N. J., Passaic, N. J., many other cities, and numerous Private Schools. 


_. The chief aim of these books is to cultivate a taste for the best reading, and to help to give children a love for natureand forall thatis beau- 
tiful and good. They are firmly bound in cloth. printed in large type on good paper, and coplonaly illustrated. The selections are from the 
best modern writers, among them J. Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, James Whitcomb bile , Cardinal Newman, Charles Reade, Henry 
W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, H. Rider Haggard, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and R. D. Blackmore. 

A %-page circular, containing descriptions and specimen pages, and a list of books for supplementary reading, will be sent to any teacher 


on request. 
First Primer, 12 cents, Second Primer, 12 cents ; Infant Reader, 15 cents ; Book 1, 25 cents; Book 2, 25 cents; Book 8, 85 cents; Book 4, 40 


cents ; Book 5, 45 cents ; Book 6, 45 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


hristopher Sower Company. 


(Esrasiisnepd 1738.) 


The Oldest Publishing House in America. % Publishers of Modern Educational Books, 


























IN PRESS 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, PuH.D. 
The Standard Readers. Professor of Pedagogy in the University pe’ Pesispivaiebi: 


These new readers are complete in five volumes. They embody and develop Dr. Brumbaugh’s Ideas of Methods in 
Teaching Reading. 


The Standard Vertical Writing 


Complete in Six Books. 


The newest, most simple, beautiful, practical, and teachable system of Vertical Writing published, A True Vertical 
Writing, not penned print nor slant writing-made upright. 


Liberty Bell Leaflets. (5 cents each). 


Reprints of Original Historical Documents. 


‘ MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, PH.D. 
Edited by | JosePH S. WALTON, Px.D. 


Invaluable aids to feachers of American History. - 


Brooks’s Famous Mathematical Series 


By EDWARD Brooks, A.M., PH.D. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Brooks’s Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Trigonometries. _ Books of established methods, proven te be the best and 
still leading all others. 


Beitzel’s Primary and Advanced Word-Builders 


Two Logical and Consecutive Spelling-Books. 





Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks, Westlake’s Common-School Literature, Magill’s Modern French Series, Ete. _ 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Lights to Literature Readers 


This is the finest series of readers ever published. The 
books are printed on high-grade, super-calendered paper, 
and are superbly bound and illustrated. Unique in plan. 
Full of interest to children. Adopted by over 400 schools 
in six months. 


The Rand-McNally Geographies 


THE BLEMENTARY GBOGRAPHY., 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
TH i PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. (For Teachers ) 


Progressive without containing “ fads,” this series has 
proven universally successful in the class-room. It is 
revised annually to keep pace with the progress of geo- 
graphical science. The only series published containing 
reliable, up-to-date maps. Has five times the sale of any 
other series. 


Hall’s English Grammars 


Prepared by a successful graduate of the Illinois State 
Normal School, and edited by a Chicago principal and a 
professor in Chicago University, these books are well graded 
and thoroughly practical. 


NEW YORK: 142 Fifth Avenue. 





GRIN GRIN GR ONIN INO GRO GONG ON OHO OR 


THE RAND-McNALLY TEXT-BOOKS 


RHEDRO RGA GAO AC AO AH ORO KOKORO EH 





Other Books in Preparation. Correspondence Solicited. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


The Hewett Arithmetics 


The author, an educator of national reputation, has so 
simplified this subject, and so thoroughly taught the essen- 
tials, that the books are popular with both teachers and 


pupils. 


The Round Rapid Writing Books 


The only vertical series permitting the muscular move- 
ment. Teaches writing as people actually write. Practical, 
simple. 


Hewett’s Speller and Word Book 


Contains over 7000 words, Frequent suggestions for 
teachers. Numerous and practical reviews. ord Analysis, 
Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms, etc. 


The School Library Series 


The standard literature of the world in 64 attractive vol- 
umes. Size, 514x734 inches. Unabridged. Uniformly bound 
in cloth. 60 cents per volume. 


CHICAGO: 166-170 Adams Street 











THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 





Special attention is invited to 
A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS: 
GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Wupour F. Nicuoxs, Master of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass: 

Books II-III-[V-V-VI-VII-VIII. A separate book for each school year 

yo with the second. Price, 25 cents each book. Sample copy 
cents. 


The most notable publication of the time for teaching number. 
Unique in plan and methods—Successful in use—Heartily endorsed by 
poepmaend educators. Some special features: Examples under different 

pics in the same lesson and carried from grade to grade—Much work in 
mensuration and magnitudes and in_ compari 
Fementary treatment of Algebra and Geometr 
The use of these books will develop * Though 


ng of geometric forms— 
in the higher grades. 
Power” in a marked 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


For the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for beginners in the 
High School. On the experiment plan. The apparatus required is 
simple, inexpensive and easily procured or constructed. The teachers 
like Gifford’s Physics. It answers all the requirements foran entirely 
satisfactory Grammar School Text-Book. Sample copy sent for 80 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


This system has some new and distinctive features that differentiate 
it from all other systems, and that readily promotes a practical verti- 
cal, and at the same time elegant round hand, with that freedom of 
movement that insures facility and rapidity of execution. Teachers 
are commendation of the Duntonian. Writing tests trom a 

number of schools show that no system produces so.good and 
rapid writers as the Duntonian. Sample set sent for 2% cents large 
size, 15 cents short course. * 


NASH’S LITERATURE READERS, No. I. 
OP AND MOTHER GOOGE, by Louis P. Nasu, Supt of Schools, 


lly illus 

A Primer and First Reader for the early Primary Grades, prepared 
in the belief that children by the introduction to them of such stories, at 
this ape. en be pleasurably and better taught to read, and at the same 
2, toward a love for good classic literature. Sample copy for 15 
cen: ; 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We are pleased to announce the publication of a New Alge- 
bra for Grammar Schools and for beginners in the study. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


By ©. ALEXANDER Farrpanx and Epwin Hepspen, Principals of 
Grammar Schools, Baltimore. 226 pp. Price, 75 cents, half leather. 
A new and natural presentation of the Elements of Algebra as the 
row out of arithmetic. Their way. of presenting some of the subsects 
fferent from other authors, notably in the case of negative quantities. 
<his boos will ee repay the examination of educators. A sample copy 
sent for 35 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES ; 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wa. F. Brapsury, Head Master, Cambridge Latin School, and 

GRENVILLE CO. Emery, ter in Public Latin School, Boston. 

The position of the authors in the important schools with which they 
are connec has given them sapegeene! op rtunity of knowing the 
yoqpetaiety uirements for the Colleges an entific Behoos as well 
as for the re High School work. Pris will be found to have no 
superior as a practical text-book. Sample copy for 50 cents. 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. 


FLANE AND SOLID An edition is published consisting of Plane 
eome one. 

D for High Schools and Academies, and Weatinlly sdapted to 
meet the present requirements for admission to the leading Colleges and 
Scientific Schools__ It contains a e number of exercises for original 
demonstration | While for Bradbury's Geometry the absurd claim is not 
made that it is the onlu book that meets the new entrance 


juirementi 
at Harvard (as is made in the advertisement of a competi or ) 
it does meet them In view of the fact that the Cambridge Latin 


School, of which the author is head-master, is under the shadow of Har- 
vard ae pay hy that a large proportion of its students wish to be and 
are fitted for that institution, such would naturally be the case. Exami- 


nation copy sent: Plane, 40 cents; Plane and Solid, 60 cents. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 

_ Used largely in every State in the Union. They seem to meet the re- 
quirements of the Public Schools and Academies in an entirely satisfac- 
torymanner Recently adopted for the State of Virginia, and for the 
schools of Manhattan and the 9 Sample sent for 50 cents single and 
double entry, 30 cents single entry alone, 40 cents double entry alone. 





For circulars and information as to these and other important educational works correspondence is cordially requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


76 Summer Street, Boston. 
267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JVILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


New York, 11 E. 16th St. Atlanta, 515 Grand Build’g. Kansas City, 418 E. Ninth St. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 








A New Book, by Emilie Poulsson, on 


Kindergarten Principles in the 
Child’s Home Life. 


Ready August 20, 1899. Price 


Half a Hundred Stories 


For the Little People. 
By Nearty Hate a Hunpred Writers, Beautifully bound in 
Red Cloth and Gold. Price, postpaid $ .75 
This collection of Short Stories will be found of great worth 
in Kindergarten, Primary School and Home, The stories are short 
and suggestive, two valuable qualities in children’s stories. 


er 
EVERY SCHOOL LABORATORY SHOULD HAVE A 


Good Card and Paper Cutter 


for accurately and rapidly cutting card-board mounts for various 
purposes. The following styles and sizes are adapted to every 
class of work, from the factory to the amateur’s workroom, any 
where that paper or cardboard is to be cut quickly and accurately. 
Send for a special circular describing these excellent Cutters. 


$1.50 


The Manufacturer’s Cutter, 24-inch blade : $25.00 
Premium Card Cutter, 12-inch blade 10.00 
Studio Cutter, 10- -inch blade : 3.00 
Dandy Photo ’ Trimmer, 8-inch blade 2.00 
Diamond Photo Trimmer, 6-inch blade : 1.25 








a 


COLOR 


If interested in the subject of color instruction, send to 
Mitton Brapity Co, for full information regarding the only system 
of teaching color which is comparable with the advanced methods 
in drawing now in use in American schools, Color is practically 
as important a factor in our lives as form, and yet the color-in- 
struction, furnished in a large proportion of the schools in this or 
any other country, is to-day on a plane relatively lower than that 
occupied by drawing in the United States twenty-five years ago. 


The 
Bradley Standard Water Colors 


Just what you want for practical work. Made to complete 


the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Pre- } 
pared in three forms ; 
Dry, in cakes, Price, - box, postpaid : > $ .25 
Semi-moist, in pans. Price, per box, postpaid : 3; 35 
Moist, in tubes, Price, per ‘tube: : $<: -f0 
HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
Standard Mixing Palette? 

Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes, Adopted by 
the Greater New York Scuoots. 
Price, $.60adozen. | Postage : $.25 a dozen. 


WE STILL MAKE THE POPULAR 


Springfield Drawing Kit. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other 
Apparatus. Catalogue Free. 











Leaders in Juvenile Books. 


Fifty Years’ Experience in Publishing Books for the 
Boys and Girls of America. 


Teachers and Educators should examine our publications es- 
pecially fitted for Supplementary Reading. For instance— 


Emilie Poulsson’s Books for the Kindergarten. 
Hureery Finger Plays (with Child Stories and Rhymes.... $1.25 











Through the Farmyard Gate.. 1.25 Stories for Little Readers..... 15 
(Thousanils of these books are now tn uae.) 
Elbridge $. Brooks’ Popular “True Story” Series. 

The True 8 of Christopher The True § Benjamin 
Columba Pan a ohh Ad- Franklin he pa eyed Gad 
Protusely i Mustrated........ $1.50 The True Story of U8 Grant, — 

The True Story “yey Geor, hy he American Soldier. 4to. 
Washin ne called the cloth Det eherd dene tcp cuss cdi cas 1.50 
Father of Country. Fully e True § of Lafayette. 
illust: 4to, cloth........ 1.50 the Friend o _aperien, So mor 

The Trne tory of Abraham The True St ‘peat PTT te 
iinstrated tio cote 1.00} Siete, Crought up-t ape 

The Interstate Readers, 
Inters' and First Kate L. Brown. lows i 
r by dillon lien M. Oyr. 186 the line of Cyr’s he i. 

Fes hae GUNS oxi inesseccotses } ag pages, cloth, illus- is 
terstate 8 1 tf SEBUOG, 20 enn ee eee cece nesses . 
bes he Winohe iL {Sapple- Interstate Reader, ‘by 
men’ yr’s First er). May I. Lovejoy. (The clos- 

186 pages, cloth.............. 7 } —— 0 tis popais 

Interstate Second Reader, by flustrsted saeco 


(These excellent Readers are largely used Pot de sent-booke end Sor 
supplementary use, and are always liked by teachers amd scholars.) 





The above are simply in the way of mention. All interested in 
the best school aids are urged to send for our New and Complete 
Catalogue. With portraits of popular authors, Mailed free to 
any address. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Boston. 





New Publications 


HISTORY UP TO DATE. 
For Supplementary Work in History. 
“by We tipryaicle of ost uses and nd evente relating to the We wit with 


tr 12mo, 258 pp., ¢ ; 
$1.50. School Edition, $1 by fs ‘ 


“ Asa brief summary the book a to be most admirable.”—Chan- 
cellor Holland, University of West Penn. fs ne 

“ Has real value as a Coot sot nt e busy man w! has no 
time to waste in searching through mo: se extenetve publications.” — 
Boston Evening Tramecrt 


THE riedgetion, ENGLISH Kote 0 - 
Edited with I and Notes, anv 
Brown. 1 VoL, 12m0 or 7 Plocraries, ont te Plays 
6 parts, 8 bocce each. 
Contains the following selected Plays carefully eats 
GOLDSMITH" She Stoops to Conquer 
= ERIDAN—" The bene y ” and “ Soheol fer Scandal.” 
NOWLES—" Vi ad 
BULWEE-LYTTO a The Lady of Lyons’ and “ Richelieu” 
A brief introduction presents an outline of the 3 = Mist drone foom, 
time of Shakespeare to the Each blished 
pent n nt neatly Ate hy cloth for students’ ore school use. ae 
“T have looked through the book with interest. I shall §7 Fo ain 


course which I am to give at College,”"—Prof. Geo. P. 
vard University. i 

“ T have often felt the need of such a book. I lem a our book 
T have often fe en of suc’ y 


Tet Mor We B acolinfck: University of Cargo 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 
By H. A. Gougsme. Author of * ¥ Pv ipaot Gecmcoan Rome,” etc. One vol- 


ume, 12mo 
nia a contribution to folk-lore und as a source of information and 


ent to the hemany Ty, who may never see this matchless river, as well 
as. legendary volume is of very great interest.”—Cinemnatt 
me, 


Mythology and Natural History Combined. 
By Coanues DeKay. 


BIRD GODS 
With Decorations by George Wheries Edwards. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, ee ee a + 249-278. bay > $2.00, net. 
roughly charming and ‘otten many 
pole Refers Mistery axe trough’ onk”--Boston Beening Tromerine. 


eusmal taken retin. alk to fol lors, , students of mythology and 


Correspondence solicited. Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid 
on of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, ‘iw York” 
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Text-Books That Educate. 





The Walsh Arithmetics 


embody in practical form the best modern ideas on the 
teaching of elementary mathematics, With their “ spiral 
advancement” plan it is impossible for pupils to forget 
one principle upon taking up the next. onograph upon 
“The Spiral Plan of Teaching Arithmetic,” mailed free 
on request. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing. 


4 A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. Genuinely vertical, 
th simple letter-forms that insure legibility and speed. 


Regular Series—six books. Business and Social Forms— 
two books. Charts, Teacher’s Manual. Spelling Blank. 


The Heart of Oak Books. 


A series of six books that develop a taste for good read- 
ing. This series was planned by James Russell Lowell, 
George William Curtis, Wm, M, Soane, G. Stanley Hall, 
and Charles Eliot Norton. Sample pages mailed free, 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English. 


The great popularity of this series is due to the satis- 
factory results in the use of correct English that it secures. 


Dole’s American Citizen. 


A text-book in civics and morals that prepares youth 
to become intelligent and patriotic citizens, 


Thompson’s System of Drawing. 


Eight Series of Books, with Models and Teacher's Manuals, 
suited to the needs of every grade. 





Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader. 
Sensible Vocabulary, Vertical Script, Natural Methods 
Colored Illustrations. 
‘“ The best of its Kind."—Apa V. S. Harris, Supt, 
Primary Schools, Newark, N. J. 
“The handsomest of all.".—Mew York Teachers 
Magazine. 


Nature Readers. 

For the second year in school--Warren’s From September 
to June with Nature, 35c.; Bass’s Plant Life, asc. ; 
Wright's Seaside and ~~ No. 1, 25¢; Griel’s 
Glimpses of Nature. 30c. Third year in School—Bass's 
Animal Life, 35c.; Miller’s Saturday Bird Class, asc. ; 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers, 25c.; Wright’s Seaside 
and Wayside, No. 2, 35c. 


The New Education. 


The following books are successfully enriching the courses 
in Grammar Schools: Hunt’s Geometry for Grammar 
Schools, 30c. ; Bailey’s Physics for Grammar Schools, soc.; 
Phenix’s First Lessons in Chemistry, 20c, ; Grandgent's 
French for Grammar Schools, 1st year, 25c. ; 2d year, 3oc.. 


Whiting’s Public School Music Course. 


“For sweetness and completeness of general musical 
culture, the Whiting System is by far the most satis- 
factory,”—Supt. L, H. Jones, Cleveland, O, 


Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 
Thirty-four volumes on the History, Science, and Practice 
of Education, Full descriptive circular mailed free on 
request. 


Catalogue describing more than five hundred successful text-books in Science, Mathematics, History, Geo- 
gtaphy, English Language and Literature, French, German, Drawing, Music, etc., mailed postpaid, on request. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


110-112 Boylston St., BOSTON. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





MERRILL’S 
VERTICAL - PENMANSHIP 


is the easiest to teach and the easiest to learn; excels in the 
grace and simplicity of its letter forms and produces a style of 
writing having more character and beauty than can be acquired 
by the use of any other system. 

These facts account for the marvelous rapidity with which 
Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship has found its way into the 
schools of the country, as well as for the fact that the results 


uniformly attending its use have been such as to call forth the © 


most enthusiastic letters of commendation from superinten- 
dents, teachers, and parents. 


REED AND KELLOGG’S 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


Has Never Had a Formidable Rival. 


Prepared by scholars who are also teachers, largely the out- 
growth of a long experience, dealing with essentials and empty 
of all rubbish, aiming at practical results, making no needless 
demands upon the memory, exacting thought of the pupil 
at every step and developing it in him, abreast with the lat- 
est thought and the best methods of the time, these books are 
offered by the publishers in the belief that their use would be 
as profitable to teachers and pupils as te publishers and authors. 
More than 65,000 of the Reed & Kellogg books have lately been 
sent for introduction into the St. Louis schools. 








Send for circulars showing characteristic features and_ex- 
tensive use. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, — 
29, 31, and 33 East roth St., 


NEW YORK. 








Supplementary Reading. 


A Book About Shakespeare, Written for Young People. By 

J. N. M'Inwratrs (‘‘ Jean Forsyth ”), 12mo, extra cloth 80 cents. 
‘One of the most charming of recent contributions to Shakespearean 
literature. It gives the main facts about Shakespeare and his contem- 

oraries, the manners and customs of the times, and the stories of 
is plays, and describes the haunts of the great dramatist, in a simple 
and attractive way. The illustrations show numerous scenes from the 
Plays. Young people especially can derive great profit from the reading 
of this volume.”—Tne School Journal. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told—Tragedies. 


By Mary SEymovr. 

Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told—Comedies. 
By Mary Seymoovr. 

Stories of the Days of King Arthur. 
By Cuaries Henry Hanson. 


The Siege of Troy and the Wanderings of Ulysses 


By Caries Henry Hanson. 
Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told. By Many Szyrmovr. 


Stories of Old Rome. By Cuartes Henny Hanson. 
Six vols. _12mo, cloth, inked sides. Beautifully illustrated by Howard 
Scammell, Dore, Flaxman, and others. Per Vol. $1.25. 


FAVORITE KIRBY BOOKS. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; or, Stories about 


Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Rice, etc., etc. By M. and E. Kirsy. 
With 86 Engravings. 12mo, cloth. 60 cents. 


The World by the Fireside: or Pictures and Scenes 


from Far-Off Lands. By Many and Exianeru Kresy. 
Small 4to, cloth, extra. Profusely illustrated, $1.75. 
Containing in a number of short conversational sections a great variety 
of geographical information ; facts of natural history and personal adven- 
ture ; intended to bring the world so full of wonders, to our own fireside. 





The Sea and Its Wonders. 4 companion volume to “ The 
World by the Fireside.” By M andE. Krrzy. Beautifully illustrated, 
Small 4to, cloth, extra. New Edition, $1.75. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalog. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, | 


37-41 East 18th Street, - - = NEW YORK. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


Every Teacher and School Should Own It. 


4 








IT EXCELS in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; in accuracy of 
definition; in effective methods of indicating ' pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive 
statements of facts and in practical use as-a' working dictionary. 





THE INTERNATIONAL IS THE)FAVORITE WITH EDUCATORS. 


Hon, W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C. Webster's International Diction- 
ary is in constant use in this office, and is regarded as the highest 
authority in matters of orthography, pronunciation and definition. 

Dr. E. Oram Lyte, President of N. E. A. The Interna- 
tional must maintain its place as the leading dictionary of its class, 

Dr. Irwin Shepard, Sec: of N.E.A. I cannot think 
of any improvement that could be made in the arrangement or 
subject matter of the International. 

. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Public Schools. KAn- 
sas City, Mo, While having free access to all the leading mod- 
ern dictionaries of the English language, I use the International 
ten times more than all the others. It is still the standard in the 
United States with no competitor in sight. 

Hon. L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. MApison, Wis. The International is found in every pub- 
lic schoolroom in Wisconsin, and is the standard for the State by 
statutory enactment and by reason of its intrinsic worth. 

Hon. Howard J. Rogers, A. B., Director of Education and 
Social Economy to the Paris Exposition of 1900. ALBANY, N. Y. 
I consider the International the most valuable work of reference 
published for school use. 

F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. Among the reference books which I consult most 
frequently there is none that I place higher than Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL. D., President of Yale 
University. This work will be of the greatest service to the 
American public, and will, I am sure, be regarded by scholars as 
a work of the highest merit and value. 

Chas. W, Eliot, LL. D., President of Harvard University. 
The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate 
information. 

Jacob G. Schurman, D,Sc., LL.D., President of Cornell 
University, N. Y. I have no reason to be dissatisfied with 
Webster’s International Dictionary, which a year or two ago I 
selected, after considering the various works published, for use in 
joy office. It has proved adequate to the requirements of the 
office. 

Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL. D., President of Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. Webster's International Dictionary 
needs no commendation. It has an assured position as a stand- 
ard dictionary. 

A. S. Draper, LL. D., President of University of Illinois. 
The International is a great book and better adapted to quick 
and general use than any other dictionary on the market. It 
carries authority everywhere and is entitled to a place in every 

. educational institution and every good home. 
David S. Jordan, LL. D., President of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
A i . Ihave examined Webster’s International 
Dictionary with great care and find it thoroughly satisfactory. 
The definitions of words are given with accuracy and precision. 
Especially valuable is the thorough treatment of scientific terms. 





THE STANDARD FOR THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


BECAUSE it is used as the standard by the Supreme Court of 

———=ame= the United States and -by nearly all of the Federal 
and State Courts, where justice often hangs on the 
meaning of a word. 


BECAUSE it is the standard in the United States Government 
———a===———= Printing Office at Washington, and in the executive 
departments generally. 


BECAUSE the Schoolbooks of the country are based upon it,— 
—mamamns 25,000,000 or more annually,—so that the children 
are educated in accordance with its principles. 


BECAUSE in every instance where State purchases have been 

=== made for the supply of public schools, Webster has 
been selected. 

BECAUSE it is heartily recommended by Presidents of Univer- 


sities, Colleges, and Seminaries, and by Superin- 
tendents of Schools, almost without number. . 


BECAUSE it is warmly indorsed and commended by men and 
—ma= women of recognized authority in matters of litera- 
ture, and science, all over the world. 





BECAUSE of its adoption by the English Government as the 
standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of 
the United Kingdom,—the only department requir- 
ing an absolute standard. . 





BECAUSE its sale in Canada and other English Colonies is 


largely in excess of the sale of all other diction- 
aries of similar scope. 


BECAUSE it is used as the standard by a vast majority of the 


newspapers. Thousands of statements to this effect 
are on file with the publishers. 


BECAUSE of its adoption by government institutions in Ger- 


many as the standard authority to be used in the 
study of the English language. 


BECAUSE of its very wide diffusion on the Continent of 


Europe, in Turkey, India, Australia, South Africa, 
China, Japan, etc., etc. e 


BECAUSE it has wider acceptance and is more generally 


adopted in actual use as a standard authority than 
any other lexicon in the world. 











CAUTION! Ait so-called. Webster’s Dictionaries not having our name 
rints of an obsolete book (the 
and unreliable issues of a smaller 





on the title-pages are either cheap 
Unabridged of ii 847), or are unauthoriz 









WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 








A descriptive pamphlet containing synopsis of contents, specimen pages, illustrations, 


DICTIONARY 






and testimonials from many eminent persons will be sent upon application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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CYR’S READERS 





ELLen M. Cyr, 
Author of Cyr’s Readers. 











$66. 
aad 


A “series of Readers which provides the choicest and 
purest literature for children, arranged in the most 
judicious manner to meet the gradual unfolding of the 
mind. It is pre-eminently a literary series, making the 
child acquainted with the best authors and teaching 
him to appreciate their works. 





READY IN JULY. 


-CYR’S FIFTH READER. 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader has been prepared on the same lines as the Third and Fourth 
Readers. The plan adopted in the previous Readers of making young people acquain- 
ted with a few of our great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth, Burns, Milton, Shakespeare, etc., are introduced, amply illustrated with 
portraits and pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections have also been 
made from other authors, whose writings are especially interesting and instructive to 


pupils of Fifth Reader grade. 





Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new “CYR 
BOOKLET” of sixty-four pages, illustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of 
standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 





GOS 


Beet 
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oe AG APPLETONS’ 
Best To 
* | HOME-READING | “vk 
for O 7 R the 
Supplemene= DBome 
tary B O O K S witb the 
Reading. “ School. 
Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D. 























HE purpose of the HOME-READING Books is to provide wholesome, instructive, and entertaining reading for young people 
T during the early educative period, and more especially through such means to bring the home and the school into closer 
relations and into more thorough co-operation. The plan of these books covers the entire field of school study, and supple- 
ments every kind and grade of class-room work. At the same time they furnish a great variety of recreative reading for the home, 
stimulating a desire in the young pupil for further knowledge and research, and cultivating a taste for good literature that will be 


of permanent benefit to him. 


NATURE STUDY READERS. 


J. W. Troraer, A.M,Bs_ A graded and progressive series of readers 
By pupplementary use. Five volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. First 


to fifth years. The titles of the books are as follows: 
Harold's First Discoveries. Book I..................ceeeeeees 25 cents, net, 
Harold’s Rambles. Book IT...................0..e00 aires oiciea 40 cents, net. 
Meeeee 6 eee, TOG TIE oi ied isiticscceccseiaclsnescoas 50 cents, net. 
Harold’s Explorations. (In Press.) 
Harold’s Discussions. (In Press.) 


The constant aim in this series has been not to weary the child with 
details, and yet to give sufficient information to lead to accurate and 
complete observations. 


ASTRONOMICAL READERS. 


By te 8. Honpen, 8e.D., LL.D. Three volumes, illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth. 


The Earth and Sky. A Primer of Astronomy for Young Readers. Book 


Bia ce cs orearara tis sab wnwssniinenelcaieas seuss sadac eves vaneless .28 cents, net. 
Tue Family Of Che GER. Book Tio aos oes sok csscessceccessces 40 cents, net- 
Some Great Astronomers. Book III.......................055 50 cents, net. 


This series is designed to inspire youthful readers in astronomical ob- 
servations on their own account. 


CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. 


By JAMES CARTER BrarD. 65 cents, net ' eee: ; 
his book deals with all phases of animal life, giving in a bright and 
interesting manner the habits and method of living of the curious forms 


and many of the common forms of animals. 


IN BROOK AND BAYOU; Or, Life in the Still Waters, 


By ge Kern Bayuiss With 52 engravings and 4 colored plates. 60 
cents, net. ‘ 
In this volume the author introduces her readers to some of the inter- 
esting inhabitants of the microscopic world by the aid of numerous plates 
and full descriptive text. 


THE PLANT WORLD. 


A Reading-Book of Botany. Edited by Frank Vincent, M.A., author of 
“Actual Africa,” etc. 60 cents, net. 
In this volume the endeavor has been to bring together such extracts, 
poetry as well as prose, from the best writings on the subject as will secure 
the lively interest that comes from broad and characteristic treatment. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD: Its Romances and Realities. 


A Reading-Book of Zoology. Compiled and edited by FRANK VINCENT, 
M.A. 60 cents, net. i ; : 
This book presents the interesting phases of animal life that are en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


CRUSOE’S ISLAND. A Bird-Hunter’s Story, 
By Freperick A OBER, author of ‘‘ Camps in the Caribbees,” ‘* Travels 
in Mexico,” etc. 65 cents, net. : 
In this book the author gives a description of the veritable island in 
which Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life. Itisa book of unusual interest. 


THB HALL OF SHELLS. 


By Mrs. A. 8. Harpy. 60cents, net . 2 

This volume will help to awaken an interest in the sea and its treasures, 
which can but grow with the years, and afford an ever-widening and 
deepening source of delight. 


THE STORY OF THE BIRDS 


By James NEwTon Baskett, M.A, Associate Member of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 65 cents, ne’. 
The aim of this hook is to present in a rather unusual, yet popular, way 
The Story of the Birds with the more striking scientific features of their 
probable development. 


THE STORY OF THE FISHES 


By James NEWTON BaskErT. | 65 cents, net. : 
This book is in a vein similar to the Story of the Birds, by the same 
author, and will be found of interest and value in teaching nature study 


NEWS FRO!S1 THE BIRDS. 


By LeanpeEr §. Keyser. _ 60 cents, nef. 
A very entertaining and instructive account of the author's observations 
of birds in the field and forest. 








UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. 


By Francois W. Parker and Newuie L. Heim. A series of geographical] 
readers for supplementary use. Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 


to sixth years. The titles of the books are as follows: 
Playtime and Seedtime. BookI....................c.ceecees: 82 cents, net. 
On the Farm. MENG a See. cs tides capeddeiuitee ouster 42 cents, net. 
Uncle Robert's Visit. Book TiT..............ccccccccccccseces 50 cents, net. 


Rivers and Winds. (In Press.) 
Mountain, Plain, and Desert. . Press.) 
@ur Own Continent. (In Press. 
This series teaches geography in the right way; makes nature study a 
pleasure, and has the endorsement of leading teachers throughout the 


country. 
THE INSECT WORLD. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 60 cents, net. : : : 
nteresting and valuable selections from different writers on the habits 
of common insects. 


UNCLE SAI1’S SECRETS 


A Story of National Affairs for the Youth of the Nation. By Oscar 
PHELPS AUSTIN. 75 cents, net. . 
The purpose of this volume is to furnish to the youth of the land some 
facts about the affairs of the nation, and to awaken in the mind of the 
reader an interest in kindred subjects 


UNCLE SAI1’S SOLDIERS. 


By O P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; 

Author of ‘‘Urcle Sam’s Secrets.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 75 cts , net. 
_ The purpose of the story, like that of the earlier one of the series, is 
instruction, though in this volume the line of instruction is confined to 
military matters and methods, including the organization and handling 
of armies and especially modern methods of fighting in actual, active 


field work. 
OUR NAVY IN TIME OF WAR. 


By Faaunnay Marttuews. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 65 cents, net. 

he essential technical points of our navy's achievements have been 
emphasized and exploited in this book, which is designed to interest the 
young reader in historical research. No more stirring chapter in our 
country’s history could be selected than is contained in the story of the 
navy trom Paul Jones to Dewey. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH KINGS ACCORD- 
ING TO SHAKESPEARE. 


By pr. J. Z ; Busus, Superintendent of Schools, Defiance, Ohio 12mo, 
cloth. cents. 
The purpose of this book is to introduce the young reader to the great 
historical dramas of Shakespeare in a way to attract and interest him. 


THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. 


Condensed for home and school reading by Etta Boyce Kirk. 60 cts , net. 
Dickens’s language is carefully preserved and only such passages are 
eliminated as are not essential to the continuity of the narrative 


THE STORY OF ROB ROY. 


By Sir Water Scott, Bart. Condensed for home and school reading by 
Epitx D Harris Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 60cents,net. 

The narrative has been quickened by omitting lengthy descriptions of 

scenery, historical disquisitions on the times, etc., at the same time pre- 
serving Scott’s own style and language. we 


HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 
An Historical Pilgrimage personally conducted by Dr. Epwarp EvErettT 
Haut. Arranged forSeven Days. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 50cts , net. 
Boston is a center of Revolutionary History to which this book serves 
as an interesting guide. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


by Beene 8. Hoxpen, LL.D. Mlustrated with ten colored plates, cloth, 
cents, net. 

This book shows the especial significance of the flags of all countries, 
and particularly our own, and presents the history of the nations as em- 
bodied in the flag. 


ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


By Mark W. Harrineton. 65 cents, net. | ee 

r. Harrington has been an observer in the United States Weather 
Bureaus for many years and this book will be found of more than passing 
interest to all people, old and young. 





OTHERS IN PREPARA LION. 





An Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet of these books will be sent upon application to the publishers, 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Commended by the Greatest Educators of Germany, England, and the United States. Endorsed by 
Officials, and adopted in many Schools. 


NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. 


Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study. Explaining Processes whereby Hand, Eye, and Mind are Educated by Means 
that Conserve Vitality and Develop a Union of Thought and Action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, 


Director of the Public School of Industrial Art, of Manual Training and Artin the R. C. High School, and in several Night Schools, Member 
of the Art Club, Sketch Club, and Educational Club, and of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 





and without great cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult; a plan that can be applied without friction to every kind 

of educational institution or to the family, and limited only by the capacity of the individual; a method covered by natural 

law. working with the absolute precision of nature itself; a process that unfolds the capacities of children as unfoid the 
leaves and flowers: a system that teaches the pupils that they are in the plan and part of life, and enables them to work out their 
own salvation on the true lines of design and work as illustrated in every natural thing.” 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATION—478 PICTURES AND 44 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


showing children and teachers practicing these new methods or their work. A revelation to all interested in developing the 
wonderful capabilities of young or old. The pictures instantly fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do likewise. 
Teachers and parents at once become enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods which this book enables them to put into 
practice. Nota hackneyed thought nor a stale picture. Fresh, new, practical, scientific, inspiring. 


B= on twenty-two years’ experience with thousands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A method reasonable, feasible 


SOME HIGH OPINIONS. 


See article on page 338 of this issue of Tat ScHoon Journat for the verdict of HERBERT SPENCER, Dr. W. W. KEEN, President HUEY, of the 


Philadelphia board of education, Secretary GOTZE, of the leading pedagogical society of Germany (by which the book is being translated into German 


for publication at Berlin). 


CHARLES H. THURBER, ce a of Pedagogy, University of Chicago: 
‘“‘ The whole body of education needs to be quickened by the educa- 
tional philosophy and practice of which Mr Tadd is such an icter- 
esting and successful exponent.” 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, editor Philadelphia Press, Look News, ete.: ‘ For 
many years it has seemed to me that Mr Tadd’s methods were so much 
better than any others in use that comparison is impossible. His book 
gives a complete exposition of this new chapterineducation Physio- 
logically and pedagogically this method 1s both rational and practical, 
and it comes nearer to solving the crux of manual training than any 
other way yet proposed anywhere.” 


R. H. WEBSTER superintendent of schools, San Francisco: ‘ Judging 
by his lectures at our institute and his book, I regard Mr. Tadd as a 
sound and advanced educator along art lines.” 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, editor Journal of Education: ‘‘ His book will be of 
value in many ways in many lands; its value grows upon me.” 


W. F. SLOCUM, president Colorado College: “Glad to speak most warmly- 


FREDERICK WINSOR, head master The Country School for Boys of 
Baltimore city. under the auspices of Johns Hopkins Se ne 
‘Anyone who has visited the Philadelphia schools, where Mr. Tadd’s 
work is done, knows that the results obtained are little short of mar- 
velous. My own confidence in Mr. Tadd’s method is best shown by 
the fact that we are using it in our school here. It is working in a 
way that leaves nothing to be desired.” 


G. B. MORRISON, principal Manual Training High School, Kansas City 
* Broad, scholarly, psychologically sound ” 


Dr. EDWARD KIRK, dean University of Penn : ‘In harmony with the 
natural processes of mental and Manual development.” 


G. E DAWSON (Clark University), professor of mprchenony te Normal 
College: ‘* He is utilizing in a most successful manner hitherto almost 
undiscovered resources of the human mind and body.” 


ROMAN STEINER, Baltimore ‘An adequate and masterly summary of 
Tadd’s methods, as well as a masterpiece of typography and illustra- 
tion. These methods invariably arouse enthusiasm in pupils, and 
keen appreciation accompanied by an energetic development of hands, 





He has laid hold of a number of very important principles in educa- 


A eye, mind, and will. Ispeak from seven years’ experience as a teacher 
tion ’” 


of these methods.” 





SPECIFICATIONS: Size, 7 1-2 X 10 1-2 inches, almost a quarto: 456 pages, fine plate paper, beautifully bound in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated in gold; weight, 4 1-2 lbs. Boxed, price $3.00 net, postpaid to any part of the world. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: This book will be sent, carriage prepaid, on approval, to those in the United States 


who remit $1.00, with the understanding that you will pay the balance, $2.00, within 
a month or so if you find the work is satisfactory. If you do not wish to keep the book, return it to us uninjured within a week 
carriage prepaid, and your $1.00 will be refunded. Or, the book will be delivered to any teacher, educator, or school official in the 
United States who remits $2.70, with the order, during Fune, Fuly ard August. 16-page Illustrated Prospectus free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole Publishers for America, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., NEW YORK. N. Y.: 52-54 Lafayette Place. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 
London, England. Homestead Building. CHICAGO, ILL.: Marquette Building. 


MR. TADD’S SUMMER SCHOOL.#.#.% 


Situated in the highest part of the Adiron- 
dacks, near Saranac Lake, New York: 





on the work described in his book. Nature 
study is the fundamental principle, with 
expression in drawing designing, clay 
modeling, wood carving, painting, etc. 
The course will fit pupils to become teach- 
ers, and fit teachers to apply the methods 
in their various schools and classes with 
little expense and friction. Life painting 
and modeling and landscape work for ad- 
vanced students. Copiously illustrated 
14-page circular, giving-full particulars, 
mailed free upon application to 
J. Liberty Tadd, Harriettstown, 


Franklin Co., New York. 


WINTER SCHOOL—Mr. Tadd’s normal 
school and private classes are open from 
October 1 to May 31, at The Studios, 319 N. 
FiR3f EXERCISE, PRIMARY MANOAL-TRAINING DRAWING. 82d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MODELING A HEAD IN CLAY. 
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Are You Ready for the New Century? 


The Nineteenth Century is drawing to a close; the Twentieth Century is upon us. 
Progressive people are bidding adieu to the Past and are preparing for the Future. 
They know that the Old must give place to the New; the Good to the Best ; 
EVEN GOOD BOOKS MUST GIVE PLACE TO THE BEST BOOKS. 





A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


Every valuable piece of machinery, every useful process, as it exists to-day is the result of the labor 
and the genius of many men, each of whom has successively profited by experience. As in the past, the’ 
best reason for the appearance of a new machine or a new process is, not that it can produce good results, 
but that, through certain improvements, it can produce Jeter results than its forerunners. The new may 
not always be radically different from the old; there may be many points of similarity, but if in the lines 
of difference the new tends more closely toward perfection, it will find a useful and profitable place in the 
world. In the language of the old master, “ Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” In this 
instance we have not been satisfied with trifling improvements but have aimed at perfection. In thus bring- 
ing to the notice of the educational world, 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE, 


FIVE VOLUMES, 
we offer a series that has gone immediately and largely into use from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and for 
which we are assured there will be a still more extensive demand. 





OTHER EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 


In all sections of the country there is need for books that contain authentic accounts of the recent war 
with Spain, for use in schools. In order to meet this, our books treating of this subject have been carefully 
revised in both maps and text, and we now present them as the 


Best ‘T’ext-Books Covering the Spanish-American War, 


as well as the other subjects included in them: 


Butler’s Geographies, Warren’s Geographies, Scudder’s Histories. 


The adoption of the Treaty of Peace with Spain marked not only the closing of the war, but also the 
opening of a new and momentous chapter in the history of both our Nation and the World. In every pro- 
gressive school in our land pupils will be taught the changed conditions with reference to both past and 
present. Teachers must be thoroughly prepared to give intelligent instruction as to the causes of the war, 
the conflict itself, its results, and especially as to 


OUR NEW POSSESSIONS— 


the Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Guam, and Wake Island. Much of the success 
of the teachers’ labors will depend on the character of the text-books in the hands of the pupils. The 
best results cannot be obtained unless the pupils have books that are thoroughly modern in subject-matter 
~ and treatment. 


We take pleasure also in announcing that we have in preparation a number of new books that will, in 
every way be in conformity with the most exacting requirements of 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Inquiries regarding any of our publications will receive prompt and considerate attention. Catalogues and Price 
Lists will be furnished on application to the publishers, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 43-45 East 12th St. PHILADELPHIA: ozo Walnut St. CHICAGO: 315-321 Wabash Ave, 
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Observational «Grometrry in everyday life” 
is an apt characterization of Mr. | 
Geometry 
Geometry. If the teaching of Geometry to younger 
classes is not revolutionized by this book, many capa- 
ble judges will be disappointed. The interest of the 


pupil is elicited at once, habits of close observation | 


inculcated, and invaluable training in careful 
work is given. The work is profusely and carefully 
illustrated with diagrams, photographs of models, and 
in other helpful ways. 


Modern 
Mathematics 


are 


Ik Phillips and Fisher's Geometry is 
“the king of Geometries,” as one 
enthusiastic admirer claimed, P/z/- 
lips and Strong’s Trigonometry (recently published) 
is entitled to the same distinction in its field. The 
same simplicity of treatment and mathematical sound- 
ness distinguish both books, and it is little wonder that 
they have been hailed as scientific and up-to-date texts. 
The Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, prepared 
to accompany the 7rigonometry, embody new and 
raluable features. 


A New AMES AND ROWLAND’s Elements 
High School °/ “sis will undoubtedly fill the 
: same relative place among secondary 
Physics schools as Professor Ames’s Theory 
now occupies in the colleges. Accuracy and sim- 


plicity are the key-notes of both books, and in the 
Elements the authors present the essentials of the 
subject in their most elementary form. Of the sound- 


Campbell’s Odserz ational | 


ness and scientific standing of the authors nothing | 


need be said to those familiar with the history of 
science in this country. 


Elementary Proressor NEWcoMB gives those 
Astronomy facts and laws of astronomy which are 
of most interest and importance to the 
general intelligent public, and within so small a com- 
pass that the pupil will have time to master them. 
Nothing essential has been omitted, and the book 
gives all the knowledge of Astronomy necessary for 
those not intending to make professional use of the 


science. 








NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


| Two Latin 
|Grammars 


PROFESSOR LANE’S Latin a 
Jor Schools and Colleges was acknowl- 
edged immediately upon its appear- 


|ance as one of superlative excellence, embodying as 


it does the ripe scholarship of its author. Professor 
Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard, has condensed and 
adapted the larger work with especial reference to 
the needs of pupils in secondary schools, and the 
smaller work (School Latin Grammar), will, in its field, 
undoubtedly at once take its place in the front rank. 


Latin 9 Tue attention of teachers of Latin is invited 
Prose with confidence to Mather & Wheeler's Latin 


Prose Writing. 
essential apparatus for the writing of average pas- 
sages in Latin prose, and dispenses with the necessity 
for reference to a Latin grammar. The book is thus 


complete in itself, and it contains other unique } 


features of interest. 


Forman’s First 
Greek Book 


THE 
Dr. 
may be pointed out: 


Forman’s /irst Greek Book 
1. Method- 


ical order, proceeding always from the simple to } 


the difficult. The omission of non-essentials. 3. 
A varied vocabulary. 4. Connected sentences and 
essential conjunctions. 5. A constant reworking of 
matter already gone over. 6. A contents interesting 


in itself. 


Latin Literature 
of the Empire 


THE prose volume of Professor 
Gudeman’s Latin Literature of 
the Empire has already met with 
a favorable reception from teachers as a welcome ad- 
dition to the narrow range of authors read in Ameri- 
can colleges. The second volume, /octry, is on the 
press for “arly publication. 


Mind- Thousands of teachers have made profit- 

Training able use of Miss Aiken’s Wethods of Mind- 

Training. In response to many requests, 

Miss Aiken has now prepared a volume of Lvercises 

based on her system, thus enabling teachers more 
easily to make practical use of her J/ethods. 


The book contains all the } 


following characteristics of | 
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Observational Geometry. By WiLLiaAm T. CAmppe.i, A.M., In- | A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By GEORGE M. Lane, 
structor in Mathematics in the Boston Latin School. With an in- Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University, $1 50. 
troduction by ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Professor of Mathematics "| ; k 
ayereperecg ie Aisa sf hoe 6g | A School Latin Grammar. Based upon Lane’s ‘‘ Latin Grammar & 
in Yale University. Over 300 I]lustrations and Diagrams. 80 cents. for Schools and Colleges.” Edited by Morris H. MorGan, As- K 

Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. By Anprew sistant Professor of Latin in Harvard University, (/ Press.) 5 

gj - W.. Puturrs, Ph.D., and WENDELL M. Srronc, Ph.D., Yale | Connected Passages for Latin Prose Writing. By Maurice W. 
: University. go cents. MATHER, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard Uni- § 
, Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. $1 oo. versity, and ARTHUR L. WHEELER, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin in : 
$ Trigonometry and Tables. $1 40. Yale University. $1 00. 

§ The Elements of Physics. By Josern S. Ames, Ph.D., and A First Greek Book. by L. L. Forman, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Henry A. RowLanp, Ph.D., LL.D., Professors of Physics in Greek in Cornell University. (Nearly Ready.) 

4 Johns Hopkins University. (Zz Press.) Latin Literature of the Empire. Edited by ALFRED GUDEMAN, 

, A High School Astronomy. By Simon Newcoms, LL.D., for- Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Vol. I. $1 80. Vol. II. 

é merly Superintendent of the American Nautical Almanac, and (Nearly Ready.) 

; Professor United States Naval Observatory, Illustrated, (/z | Exercises in Mind-Training. By Carnarine AIKEN. (Nearly 

Z Press.) Ready.) . 
Special Prices for Introduction and Examination. Correspondence Invited. 

*! 

{= Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 

W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

; General Agents for the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works % 
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=\DUCATION has made rapid progress in 
recent years, and it is hard to realize 
that, less than twenty-five years ago, 
teaching was on so low a plane that 
none but a few enthusiasts found it 
worth while to devote their lives to it. 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has been a 
prominent agency in the wonderful 
changes that have taken place. It is pleasant to note the 
success of the publishers whose silver anniversary is com- 
memorated by this beautiful number, and who during all 
these years have been devoted to the one purpose of advan- 
cing the cause of education. A retrospective sketch of the 
development of their work will be found on another page. 
The many valuable things crowded between the covers of 
this Annual will be enjoyed by all friends of education to 
whom it goes out with the best wishes of the editors and 
publishers for a healthful, restful, and happy vacation. 

The present number closes the'fifty-eighth volume of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The index to be issued next week 
will reveal in a measure the aims of the editors and the 
success attained. No radical changes are contemplated 
during the coming year, but there will be a general im- 
provement along lines already laid down. The system of 
correspondence from all parts of the country where any- 
thing of educational interest takes place will be further 
developed. The aim in this department will be the sel- 
ection of news that is vital and indicative of educational 
tendencies and principles as they work out in practice. Of 
similar character will be the discussion of current events. 
The attempt will be made in each number of THE JouR- 
NAL to give a brief review of the part of the week’s news 
that is significant of the progress of the race. The ob- 
ject will be not to duplicate the work of the daily news- 
paper, but by intelligent selection to interpret it. There 
will be, of course, timely 
consideration of pedagogi- 
cal problems ; editorial dis- 
cussions ; explanation thru 
special articles and inter- 
views of the plansand prac- 
tical work of leading educa- 
tors. 

The monthly review num- 
ber has met with so favor- 
able a reception that it will 
be continued with a more 
comprehensive outlook up- 
on the educational field. 
The most important arti- 
cles of an educational na- 
ture in the American, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and German magazines 
will be condensed and inter- 
preted for the benefit of 
busy people who have not 
time to read everything. 
This department affords a 
unique opportunity for 
keeping in touch, with 

mall expenditure of time, 
th the progress of the 














world in matters of pedagogy, educational psychology, 
sociology, and general philosophy. 

The series of large portraits sent out with the monthly 
School Board Number will be continued in September. 
Among the names of those that have appeared thus far may 
be mentioned Supt. William H. Maxwell, New York city ; 
Supt. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Chicago ; Supt. F. Louis 
Soldan, of St. Louis, and Supt. Warren Easton, of New 
Orleans. Between September and January subscribers 
will receive the portraits of Supts. James M. Greenwood, 
of St. Louis; Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia; Edwin 
P. Seaver, of Boston ; Aaron Gove, of Denver, and R. H. 
Webster, of San Francisco. 

The school board numbers of THE JOURNAL will appeal 
more strongly than ever to school officials. The policy 
of publishing matters of school equipment and educa- 
tional trade interest has amply justified itself and will be 
pushed with energy. Considerable matter of personal 
interest will be published; notably the series already 
begun upon the makers of our text-books, together with 
papers upon eminent educators at their homes. There 
will also be a few special articles upon matters of post- 
scholastic education, a topic of absorbing interest abroad, 
dealing with the evening school system of our large 
cities, with the New York popular lectures, with the 
university extension, etc. It is believed that these are 
matters which greatly concern school boards thruout the 
country. 

There will be, as heretofore, discussions of methods of 
teaching geography, history, and kindred subjects. 
Abundant attention will be given to the interesting prob- 
lems of art education and school decoration, the applica- 
tion of science to school-room use, and to questions of 
promotion and grading. 

Suggestions for further improvements will be gladly 
received. 





The First Day. By H. Oehmichen. 
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Graduation Days. 


Hardly has the first robin putin its appearance when the 
invitations to “commencement” come pouring in, and 
the editor is made to realize that another school year is 
approaching its close. As he glances over the attractive 
programs and is carried in thought back to his own grad- 
uation days he wishes he might be able to be present at 
all these festal occasions, and refresh his heart by looking 
into the bright, hopeful faces of the young people stand- 
ing upon the threshold of stern vocational life. But it 
cannot be. All he can do is to offer them, each 
and everyone, the heartiest congratulations on their suc- 
cessful completion of school and college life and the 





IN THE 1899TH ROUND. 





RC bowerta 
The World: “Well, you're just as chipper as ever, ain't yous” 











From the Minneapolis Tribune. 


best of wishes for the future. The world is glad to 
welcome them as helpers in its work. Tho it may be 
hard for each to find just the place where he can accom- 
plish the most, and tho life may show its thorns more 
often than its roses, whatever comes will be the best for 
him if—and this the editor would like to say to all—he 
will only persist in his determination to be true to him- 
self and to his God. Then the disappointment and sor- 
rows that cannot be evaded will become powerful aids to 
character growth and educational agencies for the liber- 
alization of views of life and the broadening of human 
sympathies and ethical endeavors. 


SF 


Assisting to the Higher Education. 


The great expense of attending the college is an ob- 
stacle that in nine cases out of ten is insurmountable. It 
would be instructive to know how many graduates there 
were in the high schools in New York state in 1898, 
and how many began a college course. All of the grad- 
uates of these high schools, and by this term we include 
the academies, were presumably fitted to undertake the 
college studies ; but for various reasons, mainly the one 
— at the beginning of this article, they do not pursue 
them. 

This fact seriously impresses the teacher ; he has fitted 
a young man to undertake higher studies and he is ambi- 
tious to do so, but circumstances forbid it. It is not that 
“chill penury represses his noble rage;” he has been 
able by living at home to give four years to the second- 
ary course, but the large expense that must be incurred 
when away from home, varying from $500 to $1000 per 
year for tuition and board, can be met but by few. 
The teacher in the secondary school has often asked if 
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there was not some way out for the ambitious student ; 
there assuredly should be. 

What is thus true of the tertiary studies is true of the 
secondary ; about twenty years ago one of the noblest of 
the many noble men we have, Bishop John H. Vincent, 
saw the need and originated Chautauqua ; this was one of 
the grandest educational movements of the last quarter 
of the century. There is now need of a movement 
somewhat similar for assuring the carrying on of college 
studies. It was hoped by many that a work similar to 
that performed by the London university would be done 
hy the New York university ; the student not entering 
the doors of the college at all, but pursuing his studies 
at home. 

We would have offered the degree of B. A. to every 
young man and woman who would complete the course of 
studies, no matter if it took them ten years to do it ; the 
question of time is of little or no importance. And with 
President Eliot we would have the student graduated 
without a knowledge of Greek, one classical language 
being enough. A noble field is open here. Thus 
young people will be encouraged to give their evenings to 
study, to meet (possibly quarterly) for lectures, and finally 
to receive degrees. 

This will especially appeal to teachers. Of the 400,000 
probably 100,000 could be induced to take up higher stud- 
ies if there was a central body to watch over them, exam- 
ine their papers and give encouragement. We commend 
this matter to Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, for it would seem that his 
state is peculiarly well fitted to try the experiment. 


SF 


The Great Convention at Los Angeles. 


Pres. E. O. Lyte and Sec’y Irwin Shepard, of the 
National Educational Association, are both enthusiastic 
over the prospects for the approaching convention. The 
general program covers a variety of interesting topics 
and brings together speakers from all parts of the coun- 
try, and even the islands of the sea are represented by 
Inspector General Townsend, of Hawaii. (Mrs. Dilling- 
ham, who is also announced, will not be able to come.) 
Every page reveals careful thought, and skilful and ar- 
duous planning. For the first time in the history of the 
N. E. A., the educational press receives recognition on 
the program. The National Council will receive several 
weighty reports, the one on normal schools promising to 
be a particularly strong and discussion-provoking one. 

Never before has the local committee made greater ef- 
forts to provide for the entertainment and comfort of the 
convention. An enormous correspondence was conduc- 
ted, tons of bulletins, programs, buttons, and other adver- 
tising matter were sent out: in fact, nothing was left 
undone to keep up an interest, and yet. everything was con- 
ducted in a dignified way. Great credit for this is due es- 
pecially to Mr. Frank Wiggins, the secretary of the local 
committee. He has shown himself a master of organiza- 
tion and advertising. Mr. Kinney, the chairman of the 
general publicity committee, has also been ready at all 
times to supply desirable descriptions of Los Angeles and 
the seaside and mountain resorts of Southern California, 
everything carefully written and arranged for publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Ossian H. Lang will be in attendance at the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Los Angeles and his 
headquarters will be at the Westminster Hotel where he 
will be glad to meet friends and make new acquaintances. 


Rr 
Suggestions for the improvement of ' THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL in content and appearance are always welcome, 
and kindly criticisms will be thankfully received. 
a 


Brief biographical sketches of some of the educators 
ey og died in the past year may be found on pages 
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and Higher Education, N. fe En 
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Subject: ‘Fundamentals in Teaching.” Chairman of Committee on State Normal Schools, 

which will een’ oe important report to the National 
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Some of the Educators who will Address the N. E. A. at Los Angeles. 
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Some Gducational Contributions of the Year 1898-99. 


One of the most highly valued features of last year’s 
Annual of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was the list of educa- 
tional contributions published during the year ending with 
June, 1898. The editor has again sent out a circular letter 
of inquiry to a number of leading superintendents and 
principals of schools and such of the best known pro- 
fessors in normal schools, colleges, and universities as 
would be considered representative leaders in fields of 
pedagogy, psychology, ethics, and sociology. A request 
was made for lists of the most important contributions to 
education and allied departments in the field of philoso- 
phy, from June 1, 1898, to June 1, 1899. The editor 
takes this opportunity to express his thanks to all whose 
ready response made it possible to prepare the following 
list. Miss Anna Tolman Smith, Dr. Harris’ able assistant 
in the United States Bureau of Education, and Prof. 
Louis H. Galbreath of the Teachers College, Columbia 
university, have been especially kind in adding discrimina- 
ting explanatory notes for the benefit of the readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The three papers most frequently mentioned by 
correspondents were those by Sec’y Frank A. Hill, of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, on “ How 
Far the High School is a Just Charge upon the Public 
Treasury”; Supervisor George H. Martin, of Boston, on 
“Unseen Forces in Character Building”; and Prof. 
Arnold Tompkins, of Illinois university, on “Self- 
Activity in Education.” These three papers appeared 
in full in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

The following is the list of books in pedagogics and 
related departments of philosophy, in the order of ex- 
pressed preferences, the figures indicating the number of 
times the title was mentioned. The notes are those of 
Prof. L. H. Galbreath, unless otherwise marked : 


(15.) James, W. Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. (H. Holt & Company, 1899. 
12+301 pp. $1.50.) 

Originally written to be delivered to bodies of teachers and 
students, these lectures will be found popular and free from 
technicalities. Some of the most suggestive topics of psychol- 
ogy are treated. They are: Psychology and the teaching art, 
the stream of consciousness, the child as a behaving organism, 
education and bshavior, necessities of reaction, native and ac- 
quired reaction, what the native reactions are, the laws of 
habit, the association of ideas, interest, attention, memory, ac- 
quisition of ideas, apperception ; the will. In the addresses 
to students the author treats of the gospel of relaxations, on a 
certain blindness in human beings, what makes life significant ? 

*(12) Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by Ossian H. Lang. (E.L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Ninth street, 
New York, 50 cents.) 

*(11) Eliot, Chas. W., Educational Reform: Essays and Ad- 
dresses. (The Century Company, New York, 418 pp. $2.00.) 

(10) Russell, J. E. German Higher Schools; the history, 
organization, and methods of secondary education in Germany. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, 1899. 12+4455pp. $2.25.) 

Treats principally of the schools of Prussia; is most sug- 
gestive and highly valuable to students of secondary education 
particularly. The purpose and scope of the work is most hap- 
pily chosen. The one idea, which above all others, controls in 
the selection and organization of materials is the dominance of 
social ideas in educational progress. The treatment of this 
theme is exceptionally clever and strong. 

Dr. L. Seeley, who is himself a trustworthy authority on this 
subject and the author of the well-known book describing “The 
Common School System of Germany,” says of Dr. Russell’s work : 
“Tt is a splendid contribution to the study of German educa- 
tional conditions. It is the most accurate treatment of this 
subject to be found in English and shows a great deal of re- 
search under most favorable conditions.” 

(10.) Ladd, G. Trumbull. Essays on the?Higher Education, 
(C. Seribner’s Sons, 1899. 7+142 pp. $1.) 

This consists of a collection of essays previously published 
separately on The Development of the American University, 





*Notes on the books whose titles are marked by an asterisk 
will be found in the summary by Miss Anna Tolman Smith fol- 
lowing this list, ‘ 


The Place of the Fitting School in American Education, Edu- 
cation, New and Old, A Modern Liberal Education. A positive 
impetus to popular educational thought should be received 
from this excellent and very readable volume of essays. 

(8.) Muensterberg, Hugo. Psychology and Life. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, 1899. 14+ 286 pp. $2.) 

We are needing clearer conceptions of the relations of psy- 
chology to school and life. This book, whose central idea is 
“the separation of the conceptions of psychology, from the 
conceptions of our real life,” is competent to assist us. Some 
of the most interesting as well as perplexing questions of edu- 
cation to-day cluster around the larger problem of the relation 
of school events, conditions, and processes to those of life, 
Essays on Psychology and Life, Psychology and Physiology, 
Psychology and Education, Psychology and Art, Psychology and 
History, and Psychology and Mysticism, in some of their parts 
ought to help us. Teachers need as much as anything to see 
what psychology essentially is and what it cannot do. 

(8.) Paulsen, F. A System of Ethics; editor and translator, 
— Thilley. (C. Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 1899. 18 +723 pp. 

3. 

The educational ideal of to-day demands a more perfect con- 
ception of the moral law as it pertains to school life, in both its 
philosophy and practice. This book, tho written by a philo- 
sophical expert, is intended for readers interested in practical 
philosophy. The parent or teacher who is attracted toward the 
ethical aspects of education would undoubtedly find this book 
profitable reading. 

(7.) Le Bon, Gustave. The Psychology of Peoples; its In- 
fluence on their Evolution. (The Macmillan Company, 1898. 
20 - 236 pp. $1.50.) 

The philosophical student of education who is interested in 
the problems of racial as well as individual evolution will find 
a profitable study in this book. Such treatises may prove to be 
suggestive of the numerous connections which may ultimately 
be established between the rapidly growing science of anthro- 
pology and educational theory. It sets forth in a strong 
manner the social forces and processes by which the character 
of a nation as well as that of an individual is produced. Edu- 
cators of society, therefore, as distinct from teachers in the 
school, may find a perusal of this book replete with interest. 

(7.) Dutton, 8. T. Social Phases of Education in the School 
and "*) Home. (The Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1899. 9 + 259 pp. 
$1.25. 

The work of educational child study, parents’ meetings, and 
of women’s clubs has prepared the way for this excellent book 
on the social aspects of education. It indicates the means thru 
which the home and the school can be brought into a closer and 
more effective co-operation. Teachers will welcome it as a 
work possessing a valuable distinctive purpose covering a 
somewhat old field in a new way. 

















secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts State{;Board 
ef Education, 
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Supervisor Gco, H. Martin, of Bostor, Mass, 


*(7) Groos’s Play of Animals. With introduction by James 
Mark Baldwin. 

(7) Henderson, Charles Richmond. Social Elements: Insti- 
tutions, “haracter, Progress. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 

One of the most practical introductions to the study of sociol- 
ogy ever written (L.) 

(7.) Giddings, Franklin H. Elements of Sociology; a text- 
book for colleges and schools. (The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
1898. 111353 pp. $1.10.) 

(5) Walker, Francis A. Discussions in Education ; edited by 
J. Phinney Munroe. (H. Holt & Company, 1899, 5+ 342 pp. 
$3.) 
General as well as special forms of education have received a 
distinct and valuable contribution thru this collection of ad- 
dresses and papers. The problems of technical education and 
manual training are especially prominent. These are handled 
with rare skill and scholarship, In addition, separate discus- 
sions are given to the teaching of arithmetic and college 
problems. Under the first it treats arithmetic in the primary 
and grammar grades; and under the second, college athletics ; 
the study of statistics ia colleges and technical schocls ; normal 
training in women’s colleges, the secondary schools and higher 
education. 

(5) Dexter and Garlick. Psychology ‘n the School-Room. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, London, New York, and Bombay. 
414 pp. $1.50.) 

Very helpful in many ways. Especially valuable as a teacher's 
guide to the psychological study of methods of governing 
training, and instructing children. (L.) 

(5) Report of the Educational Commission of Chicago. 

A document of historical value revealing as it does the best 
thought of the present concerning the organization of a great 
city school system. (L.) 

(4) Shaw, Edward R. Three Studies in Education. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Company, New York.) 

*(3) Shearer, W. F. Grading of Schools. (Heman P. Smith 
Publishing Company, New York.) 

*(3) Froebel’s Education by Development. Translated by 
Josephine Jarvis. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. $1.50.) 

(2.) Patten, Simon Nelson, The Development of English 
Thought ; a study in economic interpretation of history. (The 
Macmillan Company, 1899, 27+415 pp. $3.) 

The title ought to suggest the possible relations of this pro- 
found treatise on the theoretical problems of social education. 
The forces which determine the development of institutional 
thought and progress are to be reckoned upon in the construc- 
tion of any general scheme relating to national education. 
Such an original scholarly analysis as this, of the instincts 
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and impulses at work determining the growth of individual 
moral virtues and of the institutional character of a people 
ought, it would seem, if it be truthful, to affect educational 
ideals and principles in the prefoundest way. 

(2) Hanus, Paul H. Educational Aims and Educational 
Values. 

(2) Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Edited by M. 
K. Sadler. (English Education Department, 3 vols.) 

(2) Holman, H. English National Education. 

(2) Balfour, Graham. Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

(2) Cookson, Ed. Essays on Secondary Education. 

(2) Two English Schoolmasters: Richard Mulcaster and His 
Elementarie, by Foster Watson; Roger Ascham, Father of 
School Method, by John Gill. (E, L, Kellogg & Company, New 
York, 15 cents.) 


Contributions to Periodicals and Meetings, 


The following are the titles of papers read before edu- 
cational meetings, and contributed to periodical publica- 
tions. Each of them is mentioned in at least three of 
the letters received in reply to the editor’s request for 
lists of the best papers and articles of the year. 


The Public High School. By Frank A. Hill. New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. (S. J. No- 
vember 5.) 

Essentials of English Composition. By Edward R. Shaw, 
National Educational Association. (S. J. August 27.) 

Youth Study in the High School. By C. B. Gilbert. New 
Jersey Child Study Association. (S. J. June 10.) 

Self-Activity in Education. By Arnold Tompkins. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. (S, J. March 18.) 

School Boards, School Morals and the Home. By Superinten- 
dent R. B. Ewing, Ohio State Teachers’ Association. (S. J. 
March 25.) 

The New Psychology and the Consulting Psychologist. By 
Josiah Royce. National Council of Education. (S. J. Septem- 
ber 24.) 

Youth Study in the High School. By L. W. Rowley. New 
Jersey Child Study Association. (S. J. April 22.) 

Unseen Forces in Character Making. By Geo. H. Martin. 
D»oartment of Supzrintendexce. (S. J. March 4.) 


Prof. Arnold Tompkins, University of Illinois. 
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Healthful Schools. By Arthur Newsholme. 
ceptors, London. (8. J. April 1, May 6, June 3.) 

Authority of the School Superintendent. By Dr. E. E. White. 
Department of Superintendence. (S. J. May 6.) 

Study in Individuality. By Frank E. Spaulding. New Jersey 
Child Study Association. (S, J. February 18.) 

Study Periods. By A. W. Edson. (S. J. January 7.) 

Music, Its Nature and Influence. By William L. Tomlins. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 11, 18, 25, April 8. 

Living Subjects in High School. By Byron C. Mathews. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, October 22. 

Model One and Two Room School-Houses. ScHOooL JOURNAL, 
October 1, November 5, December 3, January 7, February 4, 
March 4. May 6, 

The Practical School. By F. W. Hewes. 
March 4, April 8, April 29, May 6, June 3. 

Kindergarten Criticism. By J. W. Abernethy. 
JOURNAL, March 25. 

Culture and Education. By Wilhelm Rein. 
(S. J. February 25.) 

Superintendent and One-Man Power. 
Edueation. (S.J. May 27.) 

Cohn’s Method of Testing Vision. By Dr. M. P. E. Groszman. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. January 21. 

Pictures and Casts in the School-Room. By J. Frederick Hop- 
kins. ScHOOL JOURNAL, April 15. 

Sentimentality in Science Teaching. By Edward Thorndike. 
January Educational Review, (S. J. January 21.) 

Cultivation of Ambidexterity. By W. T. Harris. 
JOURNAL, May 6. 

The Moral and Physical Health of the Girl at School. ScHooL 
JOURNAL, September 3. 

Salaries of Teachers from an Economic Point of View. By 
John B. Clark. March Columbia University Quarterly. (8. J. 
March 25.) 

The Pedagogy of Herbart. 

Across Lots. By James M. Greenwood. 
December 3. 

Commercial Value of Child Time. By W. H. Cole. 
ber Ohio Educational Monthly. (S. J. November 19.) 


We 
Educational Books of the Year. 


By ANNA TOLMAN Smita, U. 8. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

In the conclusion of his survey of the “Wonderful 
Century,” Alfred Wallace says, “The people are being 
educated to understand the real causes of the social evils 
that now iniure all classes alike and render many of the 
advances of science curses instead of blessings.” The 
education of the people in his thought is evidently that 
accomplished by the various agencies which appeal to the 
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Sec’y Irwin Shepard, of the National Educatiena! Association, 


adult mind ; among these, books are first and chief. The 
books that educate most are those that deal most fully 
with life as 1t is or which embody the highest and deepest 
thinking of the race. It must then come to pass that 
very few of the books pertaining to a specialty will have 
permanent value. This is particularly true in respect to 
education altho the annual output of books dealing with 
the subject is very large. 


Many of these books treat of some local interest or ques- 
tions of passing importance. They are often of great value 
for the time, as they give definite form and expression to cur- 
rent conditions and so facilitate their proper understanding and 
management. Such a book is Shearer’s “Grading of Schools” 
(Pub. by H. P. Smith, N. Y.), which has brought together the 
best opinion and the best arguments favoring elastic grading 
with short time intervals for those who can advance rapidly. 
The plan is rational and disposes at one stroke of three of the 
worst evils of cast iron grading. 

Friedrich Froebel’s “Education by Development” translated 
by Josephine Jarvis, completes a series that makes the whole 
of Froebel’s original work accessible in English. The volumes 
are included in the Interrational Series (published by D. Apple- 
ton & Company). The present work which comprises the 
“Second part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten” is the 
richest of all in content discussing the principles that underlie 
the gifts. 

Psychology has been a fruitful subject, altho no books have 
appeared during the year that can be named with Dr. Harris’s 
“Psychologic Foundations” or with Baldwin’s “Mental Devel- 
opment in the Child and the Race,” which were issued last year. 

The work by Prof. James, just published, preserves in perma- 
nent form the substance of his “Talks to Teachers” that have 
already attracted wide attention in the Atlantic. The author 
has shown wonderful skill and judgment in selecting from the 
overwhelming mass of matter which modern discussions have 
supplied exactly the considerations applicable in the teacher’s 
work. He has done much to clear the fogs from the teacher’s 
psychological horizon. 

Groos’s “Play of Animals,” tho already five years before the 
public is new in its English translation. In this also it is en- 
riched with an introduction by Prof. Baldwin. The work is an 
important contribution to psychologic science and it is of 
special interest to teachers; first, as indicating to them the 
method and the bearing of comparative psychology and second 
and chiefly, because of the significance it imparts to the play 
impulse, and by indirection to the argument for free expression 
as a means of individual development. 

“The Higher Education,” by Professor Ladd, of Yale, is a 
most timely book and as valuable as it is timely. No one is 
more competent to discuss this important problem and no one 
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else has discussed it in such a clear, precise and uncompromising — 


manner. Happily the higher education in Prof. Ladd’s meaning 
is not Isolated from that which precedes, hence his discussion is 
comprehensive and full of practical suggestion for every part 
of educational work. 

Dr. Eliot’s “ Educational Reform” comprises eighteen essays 
and addresses that have emanated from the author at intervals 
during a period of thirty years. They are the product of a 
great constructive mind able to apply the lessons of a rich ex- 
perience to the upbuilding of the social whole. It is a book 
that will find permanent place in the essay literature of our 
language. 

Most notable of all the books that education has inspired in 
this country during the twelve months is “The Educational 
Creeds of the Nineteenth Century.” In the compass of 
one hundred sixty-two pages are comprised about twenty 
creeds or confessions of educational faith by as many men. 
Naturally they differ greatly in value. Some are interesting 
merely as the endeavor to formulate erratic ideals. Over 
against these, giving lasting value to this little volume, stand 
the noble conceptions of the most original and inspiring minds 
that are to-day concerning themselves with education. 

The most brilliant achievement of the year is Demolin’s work 
on “ Anglo-Saxon Superiority.” It finds a place here by reason 
of the admirable English translation and it is properly classed 
with educational literature because of the consistency with 
which it maintains the paradoxical proposition that schools 
make a people what they are. 

A sounder exposition of the inter-relations of societies 
and institutions is found in Le Bon’s “ Psychology of Peoples,” 
which Fisher Unwin has recently brought out in English form. 

It seems incredible that next to war, education should have 
become the topic of chief interest among us. This, at least, is 
the inference from our magazine indexes. The number of ex- 
cellent articles that have appeared during the year makes choice 
an embarrassment. Three can be named at once which will 
bear repeated reading, “Culture and Education,” by Wilhelm 
Rein in the Forum, February last. 

“Psychology and Art,” Prof. Muensterberg (Atlantic, Novem- 
ber, 1898), the crown of his idealistic series. 

“The Curse in Education,” Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis 
(North American Review, May), for its sensational use of 
fallacies. 


we 
A Teacher-Poet. 


The appearance of Mr. Markham’s poem “The Man 
With the Hoe” marked an event in the literary world. 
It is generally conceded to be one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of the last quarter of acentury. It is not known 
to many that Mr. Markham is a school teacher and at 
present the headmaster of the Tompkins Observation 
school connected with the University of California. 

Edwin Markham, poet and educator, was born in Ore- 
gon city, Ore., April 23, 1852. His ancestry on both sides 
is of the oldest colonial stock in Pennyslvania and New Eng- 
land. By the paternal line, he descends from Col. William 
Markham, first cousin and secretary of William Penn, and 
acting-governor of Pennsylvania during Penn’s absence 

ae in England. The Winchells 
are of equally ancient and dis- 
tinguished lineage, deriving 
descent, according to- tradi- 
tion,from Robert Winchelsea, 
made archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1298. The combined 
families at the present time 
number some 3,000 members, 
settled mostly in the New 
England and Middle States. 
Edwin Markham was the 
youngest son of pioneer par- 
ents, who, shortly before his 
birth, had crossed the plains 
from Michigan. Having lost the care of his father be- 
fore reaching his fifth year, he settled with his mother 
and brothers in a wild and beautiful valley near Suisun, 
in central California, where he grew to young manhood, 
inured to every kind of labor required on a Western cat- 
tle ranch, and depending for education on the rude coun- 
try schools and his own ceaseless reading. For compan- 
ionship the young poet depended almost wholly on an elder 





Edwin Markham. 
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brother, who was deaf and dumb, and on his mother, a. 
stern and silent woman, of strong character and great 
originality. His reading was largely poetical—Homer 
and Byron being his first masters—and his thoughts soon 
sought expression in verse. One of hisearliest attempts in 
this direction was a Byronesque fragment, “A Dream of 
Chaos,” which displayed poetic feeling and insight; and 


with this beginning, he has constantly added to his repu- 














Jean Francois Millet’s ‘‘ Man with the Hoe.” Courtesy of Double- 
day & McCiure, publishers of Mr. Markham's poems, 


tation until he now ranks high among the poets of Am- 
erica. 

In 1871 Mr. Markham entered the state normal school, 
at San Jose, making his way on money he had earned, and 
then pursued the classical course at Christian college,. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. After leaving college he read law for 
a time, but has never practiced at the bar. As superin- 
tendent and principal of schools at various places for 
many years, he has rendered important services in the 
educational progress of California. He is now (1899) 
head master of the Tompkins Observation school, Oak- 
land, connected with the University of California, where 
he has been engaged for a number of years in a work 
which is highly significant to the interests of academic 
education. 

Mr. Markham’s library is acknowledged one of the 
largest and best chosen in the state, and is especially ex- 
cellent in the departments of philosophy and literary 
criticism. His own contributions to literature are chiefly 
poetical, and his work has been described as the most 
significant yet produced west of the Rocky mountains. He 
has contributed to many of the leading American maga- 
zines, and enjoys high favor with the critics. He has 
written on sociological questions, taking the stand of ap- 
plied Christianity in regard to the political and social con- 
science, as shown in a baccalaureate address recently de- 
livered at Leland Stanford, Jr., university. 

He has gathered his fugitive poems into two volumes, 
“The Man with the Hoe, and other Poems,” and “In 
Earth’s Shadow.” Perhaps the most remarkable event in 
Mr. Markham’s literary career was the publication of his 
“Man with the Hoe,” a poem inspired by Jean Francois 
Millet’s great painting with that title. 
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Twenty-five Years of Educational Endeavor. 


DUCATION can be made a natural, delightful, 
invigorating, and uplifting process if only it 
conforms to the spontaneous and organic evolu- 
tion that constitutes man’s inheritance. This 
was the pedagogic creed of Mr. Amos M. Kellogg 
when he was graduated from the Albany {normal school 
in 1851. He hal inbibed much of the spirit of David 
P. Page, the first principal of the institution, and when 
he was appointed to take charge of the department of 
theory and practice of teaching he devoted himself ser- 
iously to the study of education, firmly believing that 
there must be certain fixed principles which ought to 
be followed by the teacher. This, together with his 
training work and the conduct of teachers’ institutes 
forced upon him the conviction that the most pressing 
need was the preaching of a gospel of education. He 
longed for an opportunity to bring his thoughts concern- 
ing education to the attention of inany 
teachers and when, in 1874, the New 
York Public School Journal was offered 
to him he gladly accepted. 

Devoted to Educational Reform. 
_-This periodical had been started in 
1870, and was the only weekly educa- 
tional paper then published. Mr. Kel- 
logg on assuming full control made a 
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radical change in its plans and dedicated 
it to educational reform. Vigorous 
attacks were made upon the mem- 
ory cult which then prevailed in the 
schools, and better methods were sug- 
gested and illustrated. With ceaseless 
energy, unfailing courage, and a finn 
conviction of the greatness of the cause 
the editor kept up a steady attack up- 
on the self-satisfaction and deadening 
routinism of teachers, and in stirring appeals pointed out 
ideals and urged constant self-improvement in all lines, 
particularly in knowledge of the educational needs of chil- 
dren and in teaching ability. Croakings and predictions 
of failure could not turn him from his course. He had 
faith in his cause, faith in himself, and faith in 
the triumph of truth. 

Before many years his periodical became an in- 
fluential factor in the shaping of educational affairs, 
and from that time onward it has steadily gained 
in power and respect, and is meeting with the 
hearty support of those who are earnestly laboring 
for educational progress and the development of a 
teaching profession. 

Consistency of Purpose, 


F In looking over the old volumes of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL it is interesting to note the various re- 
forms the editor has advocated and then to follow 
these thru fierce opposition to general adoption. 
But the point that will impress the thoughtful 
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reader most is the consistency of purpose underlying all 
these movements. There is no hysteric pursuit of fads, 
no casting about for mere change. no trafficking in educa- 
tional novelties. Below all efforts put forth are to be 
found ruling ideas aiming at the betterment of teaching, 
The import of these principles will be recognized more 
readily by contrast with the condition that prevailed in 
the schools twenty-five years ago. 


Condition of the Schools Twenty-Five Years Ago. 


The average teacher of 1874 did not occupy a very 
high intellectual plane, neither was he interested in pro- 
fessional progress. His stock of knowledge was limited; 
little more was recognized than what might be expected 
of a fairly bright graduate of a public school. He took 
no interest in the natural development of the child, felt 
no sclicitude whatever about the ethical destiny of his pu- 
pils, saw no necessity for studying psy- 
chology and school hygiene, knew not 
even the names of the great masters 
in the history of education. Teaching 
was a petty trade. The word “peda- 
gogy” had not yet appeared in the dic- 
tionary. The few periodical publica- 
tions purporting to be published in the 
interest of education, printed essays,— 
very tedious most of them—which were 
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without apparent relation to the prac- 
tical duties and exigencies of the school- 
room. 

Meeting the Difficulty. 

The thing most needed was that the 
teacher should make a study of educa- 
tion and perform his work in the light 
of the best thought upon the subject. 
The editor accordingly took it upon 
himself to point out ways and means to 
accomplish this end. Hardly a number was published 
that did not in some telling form urge the study of 
the principles, methods, and history of education. It was 
argued that there must be no blind experimenting ; 
the child’s time is valua»le; a human being has only one 
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childhood ; great minds have been at work upon problems 
of education and these conclusions must be heeded; a 
definite plan must be followed based upon sound educa- 
tional foundation truths. Signs of progress in various 
parts of the country were made public and commended. 
It would lead too far to speak in detail of the advocacy 
of manual training, nature study, esthetic training, peda- 
gogical preparation of teachers, child study, vacation 
schools, kindergartens, etc., etc. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
took a leading part in the various movements for better 
things in education, and lost no occasion to drive home 
some of the ideas upon whose realization the editor based 
his hopes for the perfection of teaching in American 


schools. 
Recognition of Efforts. 


The first people to recognize the importance of the edi- 
tor’s educational reform endeavors, were the publishers cf 
text-books, and the success attained is largely due to t*¢ir 
generous, practical encouragement from the outset. As 
soon as they understood the aims 
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aim like that of THE JouR- 
NAL was to draw teachers 
into the lines of progress 
and to get them to strive 
for a broader conception of 
their work. 

The Teachers’ Institute 
met with a very cordial 
reception. Progressive leac- 
ers everywhere, especially 
in the Central and North- 
western States, generously 
aided in building up its sub- 
scription list because they 
felt that it was worthy of 
being recommended to the A. Flanagan, Chicago Manager. 
teachers at the institutes and wherever an opportunity 
presented itself. Succe3s was assured from the start. 
But the editor wo.ld not have the readers feel satisfied 

with the help they were deriving 








of THE JOURNAL they were willing 
not only to advertise in its pages, 
but also to lend a helping hand in 
extending the circle of readers. 
They felt that progress in teach- 
ing meant a clientele that could 
appreciate better books, broaden- 
ing out interest in various divis- 
ions of science, literature, and art, 
and a more liberal expenditure of 
money for educational aids and 
appliances. The value of the 
support THE JOURNAL received 
from this direction will be evident 
to all who recollect how many 
years of constant agitation it has 
taken to get teachers to read and 
subscribe for professional papers. 

At the present day there are 
on a pretty careful estimate near- 
ly 100,000 persons engaged in 
school work who do not contribute 
a penny to any educational paper; 
and among them are still quite a 
number of school superintendents 
and principals. This may be a 
poor showing, but, compared with 
the state of affairs twenty-five 
years ago, it is a record of won- 
derful progress. While at pres- 
ent there is one heathen in four, 
there was then scarcelv one 
teacher in ten who felt the need 
of subscribing for an educational 


paper. 





from it. He urged them to attend 
a normal school if they could 
possibly manage to do so and to 
read at least one educational book 
each year while engaged in school 
work. Page’s “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching” was especially 
chosen for constant commenda- 
tion, the editor believing it to be 
the healthiest, most attractive, 
and mos’ solidly te pful treatise of 
school-room topics then to be had. 
Dearth of Books for. Teachers. 

The books in !east demand at 
that time were those relating to 
education. Page’s remarkable 
book was purchased by many, 
owing largely to the interest cre- 
ated by the constant reference to 
it in THE JOURNAL and The In- 
‘stitute. However; a beginning 
had been made, and there were 
inquiries for other good books of 
a similar character. A series of 
articles on school management 
written by Mr. Amos M. Kellogg 
for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL proved 
so helpful that the publishers is- 
sued them in book form. The 
dearth of suitable books for 
teachers became more evident 
every month. It wasfound nec- 
essary to supply these books as 
well as periodicals if the teacher 
was to be lifted out of his little 
treadmill and induced te make a 











A Monthly Teachers’ Magazine is 


Issued. The Educational Building, 


The persons whom THE SCHOOL JOURNAL sought t> 
reach were the superintendents of public instruction in 
cities, villages, counties, and states, members of school 
boards, principals of large schools, and a steadily growing 
class who may be called “advancing teachers.” Thru 
them the editor hoped to exert an influence upon the 
self-satisfied and time-servers among the rank and file of 
teachers. But it soon became necessary to take in a 
wider circle in order to carry the gospel of education to 
the hundreds of school-rooms that were without any 
supervising officers; to those who were unable tho will- 
ing to work in the light of the new education. Accord- 
ingly,in 1877, a monthly, The Teachers’ Institute,was started 
to go to those whose chief concern was to find immediate 
help for their daily work. The new magazine was chiefly 
devoted to school-room methods, suggestions concerning 
the government of children, and special lesson plans, bit 
every number also urged the teacher to rise to a higher 
plane and make an intelligent study of his work. The 








study of his important work. 
How to get books worth publish- 
ing proved a great problem. But it happened that Col. 
Francis W. Parker appeared on the educational horizon 
about that time and his coming in a measure solved the 
difficulty. 

The Quincy Methods. 

On his return from a two years’ course in pedagogics 
and philosophy in German universities Colonel Parker had 
been elected (in 1877) superintendent of the Quincy 
(Mass.) schools. Filled with high ideals and clear convic- 
tions as to what should constitute satisfactory school 
work he entered upon a reform of methods of teaching 
that in its effect was equal to, if not deeper and more far- 
reaching than that of Horace Mann in his day. Mr. 
Kellogg at once recognized the importance of this work, 
and feeling that here were practically applied the very 
ideas upon which he built his hopes for the development 
of American education, he engaged an experienced 
teacher to visit the Quincy schools. 

The observations of this teacher were published in the 
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Scuoot JOURNAL and The Teachers’ Institute. They were 
glowing accounts of teaching where freedom, interest 
and happiness were the stimuli to activity and the acqui- 
sition of knowlegeand genuine intellectual and moral cul- 
ture were aimed at. The attention of the teachers of 
the country was aroused ; throngs of educational proe- 
pectors were attracted to Quincy and the “ Quincy 
Methods” became the ruling topic of discussion in edu- 
cational circles, Miss Partridge’s reports of the work were 
published in book form by the firm under the title 
of “Quincy Methods.” In the same way was issued 
a course of lectures delivered by Colonel Parker at 
Marthas Vineyard in which the methods were more 
fully explained and their underlying principles indicated. 
Under the title of “Talk on Teaching,” this book has 
brought light to thousands of teachers on the many in- 
tricate questions arising in school practice. Inthe words 
of Dr. William T. Harris, “It is as gold.” 


The Publication of Pedagogical Books Begun. 


The new impulse given to the movement inaugurated 
by THe Scnoot JOURNAL and The Teachers’ Institute invited 
many resourceful minds into the field of education and 
now began the publication of large numbers of books 
to meet the demands for inquiries after philosophy, 
practice, and history of education, and auxiliary 
sciences. Payne's “Lectures on the Art and Science 
of Teaching,” Quick’s “Educational Reformers,” 
Perez's “First Three Years of Childhood,” Hughes’ 
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* Mistakes in Teaching,” and other valuable works were 
added to the list and gradually the publication of peda- 
gugical and psychological books became an important 
department. 


A Catalog of Educational Books is Issued. 


Meanwhile Mr. Kellogg continued his appeals to 
teachers to strive for higher things, to search for the 
foundation principles of their work» to make education 
the subject of earnest reflection and systematic study. 
As a result, hundreds of requests were received from 
awakening teachers who wanted lists of books that would 
help them to go up higher. First a circular letter was 
issued in reply, then a descriptive catalog of books on 
education was published. The latter made its appearance 
in 1888 and was the first catalog of its kind in America ; 
it has since been revised annually and nearly a million 
copies have been distributed. In its present form it is 
a list of nearly 2000 publications devoted to all sides of 
educational thought and practice. 


Plans for Aspiring Teachers. 


It was soon recognized, however, that more was needed 
to lend a hand to the aspiring teachers. Mr. Kellogg 
believed the ideal solution to be an itinerant normal 
school where the teachers could go for a few weeks each 
year and then follow a course of reading prepared by its 
instructors. A graded system of certificates was to be 
introduced, so as to encourage the continuation of study. 
He labored earnestly and persistently toward this end. A 
share of the credit for the establishment of a number of 
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professional reading circles, the organization of the New 
York system of graded examinations for teachers and the 
inauguration of the New York University School of Ped- 
agogy is certainly due to him. 
Courses of Systematic Reading, 
In 1889 was issued a little monthly sheet, The Profes- 
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sional Teacher, planned to help those who wished to 
prepare for examinations for professional certificates. Its 
name was changed afterward to Educational Foundations 
and it is now an established magazine for students of ed- 
ucation and teachers desirous of advancement. It is the 
only magazine offering systematic study in the history, 
principles, methods, and civics of education, child study, 
educational psychology, literature and general history. 
A fairly comprehensive explanation of the courses it offers 
for the volume beginning with the September number 
will be found on pages XXX. Those who are interested 
in this special work should not fail to read the announce- 
ments. 
Aid for the Primary Teachers, 


With The Teachers’ Institute for the teacher whose chief 
concern was ready help of a thoroly practical character, 
Kidueational Foundations for aspiring teachers and students 
of education generally and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for pro- 
fessional teachers, principals, superintendents, and school 
officers a wide range of educational endeavor was covered. 
A special need arose from the fact that from the teach- 
ers in the primary schools there came at an increasing 
rate requests for methods and suggestions suited to their 
especial needs. As is well known, the poorest teaching 
was done in the primary schools, tho there, above every 
everything else, the teaching should be sound. For these 
reasons it was thought best to issue a separate magazine 
which, under the name of The Primary School, has won 
thousands of friends among the teachers in the elemen- 
tary s*hools and kindergartens. It is another evidence 
of the efforts that have been made to diffuse a knowledge 
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of the best methods of teaching, and to increase the 
number of devoted, thoughtful, intelligent teachers. 


Fitting for Intelligent Citizenship, 

The effort from the outset was to urge a broad course 
of study und the development of a many-sided interest in 
the school-room. The pupils were to be fitted for intelli- 
gent citizenship. It was suggested that to this end dis- 
cussions on current history should be introduced and note 
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taken‘of the progress in science, industry, and geographi- 
cal discovery. It soon became necessary to publish a 
separate periodical to meet the growing demand for 
material of this kind. The idea developed into Our 
Times, which, from a monthly paper of eight pages, has 
grown to a twenty-page semi-monthly, used as a text in 
many school-rooms and taken by many thousand subscribers 
for its comprehensive condensation of the news of the 
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world. It is edited Ly Mr. Vincent S. Walsh, a graduate 
of Cornell University, who has been on the editorial staff 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for twelve years. 


One Aim Thruouf, 

Mention might be made also of the Pedagogice Quarterly, 
the valuable Teachers’ Libraries and other publications 
issued by the firm. The ideal behind all of them is the 
same: the desire to increase and enrich the educational 
opportunities of the race. And the method: to aid and 
uplift teachers and magnify the profession thru appeal 
and suggestion to them directly as well as to those who 
supervise, direct, and shape educational theory and 
practice. 

The Executive Staff. 

The managing editor, Mr. Ossian H. Lang, has had an 
unusually varied educational experience. In early child- 
hood he determined upon an educational career. As a 
boy of fifteen he taught in an infants’ school, solely from 
a love of little children. After completing his university 
studies he was teacher in an orphan asylum, and has 
since taught in both private and public, ungraded and 
graded, elementary and secondary schools. In 1892 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of the schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and had an opportunity to cope with the 
practical difficulties of school administration and super- 
vision. The following year he became an associate editor - 
on the staff of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. He has for several 
years taken an active interest in N. E. A. affairs, was a 
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charter member of the National Herbart Club and of the 
Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy. He is 
one of the Advisory Council of the New York Child Study 
Association, a member of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Club, the Society of Pedagogy, and several other educa- 
tional and scientific associations. A round table con- 
ducted by him at the Indianapolis meeting of the Dept. 
of Superintendence resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee on standards of minimum professional requirements 
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of which he is the chairman. He is also the author of 
several studies in historical pedagogy and has contributed 
numerous articles to educational and lay periodicals. 

Mr. Lang is deeply interested in the advancement of edu- 
cation in all its phases. His knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, and English, and his ex- 
tensive travels in Europe and America have enabled him to 
gain a broad outlook over the educational field both histor- 
ically and in its present aspects. He has made a careful 
personal study of schvol systems and thoroly believes in 
teaching as a profession. His ambition is to arouse in 
teachers everywhere, by means of the papers of which 
he has charge, the enthusiasm and spirit of devotion to 
educational work with which he himself has long been 
inspired. 

Mr. Edward L. Kellogg, the eldest son of Mr. Amos 
M. Kellogg, has almost from the beginning of the enter- 
prise been its business manager. By unceasing devotion 
to the business and its peculiar difficulties he has thoroly 
organized the vast amount of detail of which he has 
charge, with able assistants in every department. As 
Mr. Kellogg has made a close study of modern printing, 
his hand is seen in the make-up and typographical ar- 
rangement of all the periodicals issued bythe firm. The 
new printing establishment developed principally by his 
business sagacity has already effected a marked improve- 
ment in the typography, and he is constantly occupied 
with plans that look toward making the Kellogg periodi- 
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cals the best and handsomest of educational journals. 
Personally Mr. Kellogg is a man of great energy and 
thoroness. It is a matter of common remark among his 
friends in the publishing business that no man among 
them is more accessible to new ideas and less bound by 
the precedent of what he has done before. 

Mr. Jean Isidore Charlouis has been connected with 
the firm of E. L. Kellogg & Co. for twenty years. He 
was formerly professor of modern languages, and at one 
time the principal of the Middleburg Classical institute. 
It is largely thru his keen judgment and his earnest and 
persistent work that the leading advertisers have come to 
recognize in the Kellogg periodicals valuable vehicles for 
reaching the live and progressive teachers and school offi- 
cials of the country. Professor Charlouis has been for 
years a trustee of the Press club and an active worker 
for its advancement. He has been a director of the 
International League of Press clubs. In 1897 he was 
elected first vice-president of the league and was sent as 
a delegate to the European Press Congress, held in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and this year to the congress, held 
in Rome. To him was also accorded an invitation to 
attend the coronation of the queen of Holland, as a rep- 
resentative of the American Press. He is a member of 
the Newspaper Men’s club of New York city, and of the 
Pen and Pencil club of Philadelphia. 

The Chicago Office. 

Nearly ten years ago Mr. A. Flanagan, of Chicago, 

widely known in the Middle West as a publisher of helpful 
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books for teachers, became the Western representative 
of the house. He enjoys toa singular degree the res- 
pect and confidence of his thousands of friends and cus- 
tomers, and the firm is especially fortunate in being so 
ably represented in the Western metropolis. His cozy 
establishment is piled almost to the ceiling with books 
and school-room helps, and large numbers of teachers 
avail themselves of the many advantages it offers. 


The Beautiful Building. 


By 1892 the building then occupied by the firm 
had become too small for convenience. Property was pur- 
chased on Ninth street just a few doors west of Broadway, 
and the building now occupied by the firm was erected. 
It is indeed an “Educational Building,” a comfort- 
able home for the papers and books, a delightful rendez- 
vous for teachers, and in itself a work of art. The front 
of the building is so unique and sc attractive that stran- 
gers often stop to admire its design, while to those 
who see it often it affords a pleasing relief from the or- 
dinary unadorned business blocks. In appropriateness 
for its purpose and convenience for work, the building 
has proved all that could be desired. 

A visit gives a fair idea of the importance and dignity of 
the educational periodical publishing business. Five floors, 
including the basement, are devoted to the needs of the 
firm. Abundant space and the very best equipment is 
necessary for the publication of its high class periodicals. 


The Offices, 


The department to which the visitor will ordinarily be 
shown is on the second floor and is composed of tiie sales- 
rooms, the teachers’ agency corner, over which Mr. H. §. 
Kellogg presides, the advertising department, and the 
private office of Mr. E. L. Kellogg. All the publications 
of the company are adequately displayed and teachers 
find no pleasanter place in New York to spend a half hour 
of a Saturday. It is not uninteresting to sit and watch 
the steady stream of callers who drift in thru the day, 
some in search of professional help of a literary sort, 
others looking to the kind of assistance which the Kel- 
logg bureau is always ready and anxious to render. 
Many acquire an almost life-long habit of dropping in 
and making their wants known. Nor are they ever un- 
welcome, for the firm believe that it is only thru 
contact with large numbers of teachers that they can prop- 
erly appreciate the needs of the educational public. It is 
accordingly their policy to maintain a handsome, yet home- 
like office for the entertainment of their friends. Mr. 
Kellogg’s private office is in the rear, away from the 
noise and bustle of the street. Here he can work in 
quiet while he keeps in communication with every de- 
partment of the business, for his office is connected by 
the auto-telephone system with the dozen departments 
in the building. 

The Sanctum Sanctorum. 


On the floor above the salesroom is the editorial de- 
partment with Mr. Lang in active charge. Here are all 
the appliances for journalistic work which must be rapid, 
timely, and unerring. The large front room consists of 
a main portion together with three alcoves. In the main 
portion are books, the tools with which the editor must 
often work, including plentiful files of the old numbers 
of the firm’s publications, and of educational periodi- 
cals from all parts of the world. In the alcoves are desks 
with capacious drawers filled with a wealth of matter not 
yet used, and waste baskets. Without these latter the 
paper of to-day would be too heavy to go out by mail. It 
would hardly be able even to express itself. It would 
have to be forwarded by freight. 

In the editorial department, where so much is done, 
there has to be a great deal of system. The matter of 
getting the material for a paper the size of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is one of considerable complexity. There is 
the question of the special articles, where put and 
in what type? Editorials and editorial notes must be 


planned for, the present day history and geography must 
be got up, and of a sort that will mean something to the 
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readers. The news from the educational field is import- 
ant, and the revision and condensation of the reports of 
correspondents consume a large amount of time. 
Numerous books come to the offices for review. The 
literary items also, which are destined to fill the narrow 
columns among the advertisements are a matter of con- 
siderable thought. So many of them come to the office 
that only a small proportion can be published. Plainly, 
those must be selected which are most likely to be read 
by the subscribers. Besides all the literary matter there 
are engravings and illustrations generally to be looked 
after, and this occasions a great deal of work for the de- 
partment: All have to be properly catalogued and filed. 
The literary end of the paper is a beehive of industry. 


The Subscription and Book Departments, 


On the fifth floor these important departments are located,. 
with their multiplicity of card indexes of subscribers, and 
array of clicking typewriters. This portion of the 
business is very important. An immense outlay of time 
and money is required to keep straight the lists of sub- 
scribers to half a dozen periodicals, each with an exten- 
sive circulation. The remarkable growth of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and its kindred publications has rendered _nec- 
essary the use of a whole floor for these departments and 
the employment of some forty clerks. 


The Typographers, 

Right under the roof is the typesetting department, 
and a busy place itis. The light pours brilliantly in thru 
the skylights overhead. At the cases are the type-setters, 
dropping the letters deftly into position. Beside the 
forms of next week’s JOURNAL are the editor and the 
foreman in deep consultation. Important matters con- 
cerning the distribution of text and illustrations have to 
be decided. Shall this cut go into the lower left hand 
corner or will its being there give the page an unbal- 
ancedlook ? The decisi on is quickly reached and the 
distribution of text made accordingly. Presto ! that will 
give us a good page ! now for the next one ! 

Meantime in a corner by the front window—the proof- 
readers are busy with great piles of proofs. They run 
thru them rapidly, noting errors with the well-known 
marks. Once they are tru with a sheet of proof, a 
journeyman printer takes it to the case and makes the 
indicated changes. 


The New Printing and Folding Machines. 

As soon as the page forms are completed, everything 
proved and locked up, down goes the great weight of type - 
to the basement. Here are presses of the latest type. 
A teacher who is visiting the establishment would do 
well to ask for permission to see them. This will give a 
more satisfactory idea than could be derived from a 
printed explanation. 

Among other things, the process of “overlaying” may 
prove of interest. Few people have any conception of 
the difficulties involved. The usual belief is that all that 
is necessary is a sheet of paper, some ink, and the elec- 
trotype or half-tone. Not so. In most cases the work of 
the engraver needs reinforcement by the printer. When 
a proof of a picture is struck off, the result is often- 
times a mere blur. You have seen cheap newspaper il- 
lustrations of that sort. So would the pictures in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL often be blurs, were it not for the 
trained mechanic who by a system of pasting upon one 
part of the proof and of cutting out in another prepares a 
sort of bed over which the pictures are printed. This 
process of overlaying is most important in the business 
of artistic reproduction. Artist, engraver, and art editor 
are all indebted to the skilful artisan who reinforces the 
blacks where they are too gray and heightens the light 
masses where they are two somber. 

From the presses the printed pages go to the folder. 
There they fall into their foreordained shape. The idea 
has put on substance. The paper is an entity. Thence- 
forth thru the process of stitching and wrapping it finds 
its way to the mailing department and goes out upon its 
mission. - , 
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French-Arabian School. (Ecole Franco-Arabe.) 


The Kindergarten. (Ecole Maternelle ) 


Jean Geoffroy, Painter of School Children. 


HE work of Jean Geoffroy commands the attention and re- 
spect of teachers because it expresses the dignified and 
beautiful side of their craft. It is of a sort that no one 
can fail to like and of a merit which no artist would ven- 
ture to impugn. It has the qualities that go with good 
painting. It is simple, direct, sincere. 

Such subjects as M. Geoffroy selects are difficult for 
an artist to work upon. They generally result in pictures which are hard 
in handling and soft in sentiment. There is always the danger of forget- 
ting that the essential business of art is the production of beauty, thru 
harmony of line, tone, and color. In the nature of things there is no 
reason why a picture that tells a story should not also express some ideal 
of beauty. The fact remains that it is very hard to follow two masters. 

The consequence is that real artists are always inclined to be irritated at 
the suggestion that they put sentiment into their pictures. Once, when 
a sentimental person was rhapsodizing in Millet’s studio, over his expres- 
sion of the struggle of man with ‘nature, the old artist bent his hand first 
this way and then that way and said, “I only try to make things go thus 
and thus. If I get my planes right I am satisfied.” Again Whistler, in 
speaking of his famous picture of his mother, said that it was merely a 
study of blacks. Of course, without intending to do so, he put into his 
picture more than a mere scheme of values. But it isthe unconscious ex- 
pression of the man that goes to make great art. 


Greatest Living Painter of Childhood. 


Jean Geoffroy is the greatest living painter of childhood, first because 
he knows how to paint children better than anybody else, and secondly be- 
cause he has the most intimate sympathy with them. It will be a good 








Primary Schoolin Brittany. (Ecole Primaire en Bretagne.) 














A Study for ‘‘The School in Brittany.” 
(L’Ecole en Bretagne.) 


lesson in art for any reader 
who is interested, to com- 
pare the illustrations that 
accompany this text with 
some of the picture-stories 
which our own J. G. Brown 
paints with much industry 
and little inspiration. Mr. 
Brown depicts small boot- 
blacks and newsboys with 
great cleverness : Jean Geof- 
roy gets the visible presence 
of the child. The one man 
paints objects, the other the 
effects of objects. Geoffroy’s 
personages do not look as if 
posed; they are what the 
artists call “convincing.” 
Any well trained artist can 
make a copy of a model; 
that is what he goes to the 
art school to learn. To un- 
learn the habit of copying the 
pose is one of the painter’s 
highest achievements. This 
lesson M. Geoffroy has 
learned. 
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Composition Day. (Jour de Composition.) 


Each Picture a Little Drama. 


M. Geoffroy’s home is in the suburbs of Paris, in the 
Faubourg du Temple, in a house set back from the street 
and close to the little school which has furnished the in- 
spiration for so many of his pictures. The neighboring 
houses are humble. The streets are full of children. M. 
Geoffroy finds his models among the people he knows and 
loves. 

Being a very clever craftsman he has met with success. 
Only a consummate painter can express even the outward 
charm of childhood. A few of the old masters succeeded 
in wonderful generalizations of the child, and a few moderns 
have caught the knack of laying held of the most promi- 
nent characteristics and emphasizing these. Geoffroy is 
almost the only one who, while respecting the inherent 
charm of childhood, has understood it and expressed its 
psychology. Each one of his pictures is a little drama, 
wrought with a master’s hand, in the construction of 
which art runs side by side with truth. 


Success of the Artist. 


The story of Jean Geoffroy’s life is that of the man 
who came to the front thru obstacles. He was born at 
smoky Marennes, in the department of Charante-Inferi- 
eure, the child of artisans. He learned the trade of en- 
graving, but the artistic bent early manifested itself. 
With scanty savings in his pockets he came to Paris and 
entered the atelier of Levasseur. From the start he at- 
tracted attention and gained friends. Since he struck 
out for himself he has had almost no financial difficul- 
ties. : 

To-day he bears the name of being a great specialist. 
His income is large. Many of the museums of Europe 
are proud to possess specimens of his work. He exhibits 
every year in the old Salon. He has pictures in the Lux- 
embourg, at Trieste, Cambrai, Dijon, Niort. He gets 
commissions every year from the minister of public in- 
struction. Several of his best things were painted for 
schools. Among them miay be mentioned “l’Ecole de 
Filles en Bretagne,” his “Classe de Dessin,” and “Le 
Lavabo.” He might, as some of the successful artists 
have done, build for himself a fine house in a fashionable 
neighborhood. He elects to remain in his humble fau- 
bourg, in a populous district, face to face with the life he 
expresses. His home, altho comfortable, is a model of 
simplicity. To it the children of the neighborhood repair 
with an enthusiasm that is not altogether disinterested, 
for at M. Geoffroy’s they find flowers, smiles, jelly-cakes, 
and when they pose for him, better pay than even their 
parents earn. 
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His Personality. 


Personally Jean Geoffroy ig 
slight, very dark, thin, of deli- 
cate health, with almost woman- 
like sensibilities. Perhaps he ig 
best described as a man who has 
never outgrown the timidity 
and sensitiveness of childhood, 
With strangers, especially lion- 
hunters, he is ill at ease, but 
with the working people and 
their children he mingles freely, 
and joins in all their simple 
pleasures. If he has contrived 
better than almost anybody else 
to realize in graphic form the 
life of the working classes, is it 
not because he is himself of the 
people ? 

Poetry of the School. 


Thru the great bay-windows 
of his studio he looks out on the 
one side upon the panorama of 
the city, on the other side upon 
the vast stretch of the plain of 
St. Denis,encircled with distant 
masses of laughing verdure. 
From the ocean of roofs ascends a confused murmur like 
the rushing of the sea, while from immediately below 
come more cheerful sounds, childish voices reading and 
reciting in the little primary school. 

M. Geoffroy is at his best when he listens to the voices 
from the school-house. Whatever is purest and most 
noble in the life of children he has caught and _ por- 
trayed. We hear much talk of the decadence of Latin 
races, but the children of Jean Geoffroy’s brush are as 
wholesome, if not as robust, as the youngsters of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage. In them we get a glimpse of that finer 
France, which is not degenerate, not decadent. Almost 
alone among the artists of our time Geoffroy has felt the 


Jean Geoffroy. 
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Compulsory Education. (Instructiono Obligatoire.) 


poetry of the school. He has seen the artistic possibil- 
ities of the rows of rude benches; the demure little girls 
with their white caps, long frocks, and clattering sabots; 
the patient teacher, her face sweetened by the labor of 
love. Because he has called the attention of the world 
to the dignity of school life, he deserves to be introduced 
to the readers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL as one of the 
friends of education. 


Practical Use of Illustrations, 


Practical use can be made by the teacher of the illus- 
trations here reproduced. Itis good to talk over such pic- 
tures with children. Call their 
attention to the really artistic 
features. Show them why 
these are good art. 

In the study, for instance, 
of the two girls for “The 
School in Brittany,” let them 
find wherein the beauty con- 
sists. They will readily 
enough perceive that it is not 
in the lines of the faces. The 
artist has not picked out two 
especially beautiful children. 
He has taken two of ordinary 
mien and has made them both 
interesting and beautiful by 
arrangement. That is what 
we call composition. Notice 
how necessary is the bent 
hand in the lower left hand 
corner. See how beautifully 
the face of the little girl is 
silhouetted against the collar 
of the other. What part does 
the outer edge of the black 
stole play? Where does the 
eye most lovingly fall ? 

Turn to the completed pic- 
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The Abecedarians. 
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Mutual Instruction. (Instruction Mutuelle. ) 


ture. As a composition it is very fine. What is the 
central point of interest ? Do you notice how the narrow 
window forces your attention upon the book from which 
the girl is reading? Do youobserve the long line across 
the picture, made by the heads of the children and how 
it is echoed by the line of the heads of the little ones in 
the lower corner. Most important of all, call attention 
to that which makes the picture restful. There are parts 
of it that are almost bare. In the space above the child- 
ren’s heads there is very little to catch the eye. Sup- 
pose the artist had filled that space with picture-cards, 
and tennis racquets, and all sorts of things. Would the 


(La Petite Classe.) 
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picture then have been equally 
pleasing ? Where is the other 
restful place ? 

After developing the com- 
position call attention to pos- 
ture and expression. There 
is abundant variety in the 
action of the figures. See 
how variously the heads turn. 
If you or I should try to draw 
a lot of people out of our im- 
aginations, we should proba- 
bly think up two or three 
attitudes and make all our 
people fit into them. M. 
Geoffroy has succeeded in 
getting the action of every 
one in his little school-room 
different from the others, and 
they all look right. That is 
partly because he uses mod- 
els, but more because he 
watches and studies the move- 
ments of children in school. 

The social aspects of the 
picture can readily be devel- 
oped by the teacher. The 
differences between the clothing of the French and the 
American children may be brought out. The wooden 
shoes will prove to be especially interesting. A compari- 
son of school furniture is instructive. 

Every one of these pictures will yield material for 
study and for the writing of compositions. What a sense 
of gayety there is among the children who are coming 
out of school! What pranks the little rogues are up to 
in “The Little Class!’ There is splendid art and splen- 
did story telling in the lunch hour episode. Whatever 
Geoffroy does is alive with human interest. 


Maurice Guillemot recently contributed an article to 
the Revue Illustree in which he shows Geoffroy to be not 
only a painter, but an artist with a message to mankind. 
Geoffroy’s pictures bring out the beautiful in the life of 
the humble; they preach a gospel of humanity and 
human brotherhood. This may sound strange to those 
who have noticed only the amusing drollery of those gamins 
returning from school in the rain under an old, tattered, 
incomplete umbrella; the absorption of the three small 
boys returning from school, who look wistfully at the 
exhibit in the window of a toy shop; the attention 
marked by the index finger on the book of the boy in the 





The Study Hour. 
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Teacher’s Birthday. (Un Jour de Fete a L’Ecole),. 


reading class; the frolic of laughter in blind man’s buff, 
etc., etc. But a study of “The Starving,” “The Prayer 
of the Humble,” “ Asylum for the Night,” will soon con- 
vince them that the master aims at more than “ art for 
art’s sake.” 

“To Geoffroy,” as M. Guillemot puts it, “painting 
means more than juggling with color effects ; he is con- 
cerned about more than the glow of a cauldron, the starch 
of a tucker, the pattern of lace work, the gloss and the 
silkiness of a dress; he does not content himself with 
seeing, he thinks as well. He is in his element when 
painting childhood, and how he does scrutinize the little 
soul of his model! The effect of his creations is like 
that of an epic poem, all the more touching because he 
confines them to those poor little chicks whose nests are 
not downy and well-feathered, but hard and uncertain ; 
whose meals are not always assured, and whose frail ex- 
istence is full of sufferings and misfortune. 

He penetrates into the darkest parts of the great city 
for his subjects, and takes stenographic notes, so to 
speak, in pencil, from living subjects, wherever he finds 
them, in the alleys and back yards, before the windows 
of the toy shops, in the streets; and after these steno- 
graphic pencil notes have been polished and re-touched, 
we have such pictures as 
“Birthday at School,” “A 
Difficult Problem,” “School 
Closes,” “The Reading Les- 
son,” “Blind Man’s Buff,” etc. 

Next week will be issued a 
carefully-prepared index to the 
fifty-eighth volume, closing 
with the present number. 
Those who are not yet sub- 
scribers will be surprised at 
the remarkable list of import- 
ant contributions that have 
been published in these pages 
during the past six months. 
They will be convinced that 
no educator at all interested 
in professional advancement, 
and desirous of making the 
best of his opportunities, can 
afford to* be without THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. This is the 
verdict of some of the most 
successful superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 
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First Schools of New Amsterdam. 


The settlers of New Amste’ dam did not neglect to pro- 
vide for the education of their children. In their native 
land they had themselves been participators in the ad- 
vantages of public instruction, furnished by the first sys- 
tem of common schools ever established in Europe. 

Tho the condition of education was one of the first 
subjects to claim and arrest public attention, no definite 
action in the matter was taken by the legislature till 
1795. Previous to this, the subject of public instruction 
had been frequently discussed in the public journals, in the 
pulpits, and in popular assemblages, and its paramount 
importance to the future stability and prosperity of the 
young republic felt and acknowledged. The legislature 
passed, April 9th, 1795, “An act for the encouragement 
of schools thruout the state,” which appropriated $50,000 
a year for five years, “for the purpose of encouraging and 
maintaining schools in the several cities and towns in this 
state, in which the children of the inhabitants residing in 


this state shall be instructed in t e English language or — 


be taught English grammar, arithmetic, mathematics and 
such other branches of knowledge as are most useful and 
necessary to complete a good English education.” 

Until near the close of the eighteenth century, efforts 
for the establishment of systems of public instruction so 
as to benefit the masses of society had been chiefly the 
work of individuals. Voluntary benevolent and philan- 
thropic assoviations were formed, having for their chief 
purpose the extension of knowledge among all classes of 
society. Sunday schools, the work of which was at first 
necessarily directed in a great measure to the instruction 
of neglected children in reading, sprang up and multiplied 
about the close of the Revolutionary war, and were soon 
introduced into the United States. Among the earliest of 
these in this country was an association formed in this 
city as early as 1785. Governor Gay was its first presi- 
dent, and its first school was opened in 1787 in Cliff street, 
numbering about one hundred pupils. Several schools 
were established and maintained by this society, the funds 
being supplied by voluntary contributions. 

In 1802, a school was opened for girls by a society 
known as the “Female Association for the Relief of the 
Poor.” It was the original promoter of free schools in 
the city of New York, and it extended its influence until 
a number of gentlemen attempted the same kind offices 
for the neglected boys of the city, thus leading to the es- 
tablishment of the “Free School Society,” which after- 





Noon Recess at School. (L’Heure du Gouter.) 
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On the Way to School, 


ward became the “Public School Society of the City of 
New York.” Private schools also had largely increased 
in numbers with the increasing population of the city. 
At least as early as 1798 a teachers’ association was in 
existence, its meetings being held at Federal Hall every 
Saturday evening. The president for 1798 was John 
Woods, and for 1799 John Campbell. 

In 1805 there were in the city 141 teachers, 106 of 
whom were males, and thirty-five females including those 
of the church schools, supported by the Dutch Reformed, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic denomina- 
tions. This was the general 
condition of school affairs at 
the beginning of the new and 
important era of 1805, a year 
rendered memorable in our 
local educational history by the 
law first establishing the com- 
mon school fund of the state, 
and by the act of incorporation 
of the Free School Society 
of the city of New York. Thir- 
teen trustees for that year 
were then appointed, and De 
Witt Clinton was elected pres- 
ident. Besides those thus 
mentioned, the mayor, record- 
er, aldermen and assistant 
aldermen were declared ez- 
officio members of the society, 
which was also open to any 
citizen upon his subscribing 
and contributing eight dollars 
for the benefit of the society. 
A full year was spent in rais- 
ing money enough to make a 
practical beginning by opening 
school after the famous Lan- 
caster system, then entirely 
new. In the brief space of 
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three or four years, the claims of this system had been so 
widely and so energetically advocated, that thousands of 
intelligent men believed that a final and immediate reme- 
dy had been found for the evils of popular ignorance and 
that the era of universal intelligence had begun. By 
this plan it was claimed that five hundred or a thousand 
children could be profitably instructed under the care of 
a single teacher, with no assistance except what should 
be rendered by the children themselves. The society 
took prompt measures to put the new plan into operation. 
Happily a teacher, Mr. William Smith, was found who 
was well qualified in all respects for the undertaking. 
Under his superintendence, therefore, the school was first 
opened on May 17, 1806, in a small apartment (in the old 
Mission House) in Bancker street, now Madison street, 
near Pearl. The school was at once a success. 

The little room was soon overcrowded, the pupils num- 
bering sixty-seven... Col. Henry Rutgers, afterward the 
second president of the society, donated a valuable lot of 
ground in Henry street as a site for the school-house. 

















New York Free School No. 1, 
The new building opened in 1809 in Tryon Row. 


Having, however, fully ascertained that entire reliance on 
the benevolence of individuals for the support of the in- 
stitution would not place the funds in a condition to meet 
the expenses which must necessarily arise, the trustees 
turned their attention to those sources whence adequate 
assistance could alone be expected. The result was an 
appropriation of the workshop adjacent to the almshouse 
for the temporary accommodation of the school, and the 
sum of five hundred dollars toward putting it in repair. 

In April, 1807, the school was removed to the new quar- 
ters, its number soon increasing to one hundred fifty, in- 
cluding fifty pauper children, the limit of accommodation 
being about two hundred. Application for assistance 
was meanwhile made to the legislature, resulting in 
a grant of four thousand dollars toward erecting a build- 
ing and an additional thousand dollars each year, all from 
the excise funds of the city, until aid could be regularly 
afforded from the interest of the school fund of the state. 
In a very short time the new quarters also became too 
narrow for the expanding school, and sufficient funds for 
a new building of proper size not having yet been accu- 
mulated the society again applied to the corporation for 
assistance, and received the liberal gift of the building 
known as the “Old Arsenal” conveniently situated on 
Chambers street and Tryon row. The property was val- 
ued at ten thousand dollars, and was accgmpanied by the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars in money, to assist in 
preparing the building for a school. Extensive changes 
were made in the building, costing about thirteen thous- 
and dollars, and providing not only a school-room for five 
hundred pupils, but also departments for the use of the 
board and for the teacher’s family. In December, 1809, 
the new school building, long known as No. 1 was opened 
with interesting ceremonies, the president, Mr. Clinton, 
delivering an appropriate address. 
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A site having already been provided by the munificence 
of Col. Rutgers, the society again raised some thirteen 
thousand dollars by subscription from the citizens, and 
on November 13, 1811, school-house No. 2, costing about 
eleven thousand dollars, was opened. The same year the 
society received from the corporation of Trinity church 
a donation of several lots on Christopher street and a fur- 
ther grant of four thousand dollars from the legislature, 
with an annuity of five hundred dollars. With the re- 
turn of prosperity after the war with Great Britain, and 
the vast increase of immigration, the operations of the 
society began again to expand. In order to secure the 
utmost efficiency in the internal management of the 
schools, a committee was appointed to obtain from 
England thru the agency of the British and Foreign School 
Society—a person completely competent to teach the sys- 
tem in its most perfect form. A salary of eight hundred 
dollars was offered, together with the expenses of the 
passage. Mr. Shepard Johnson, the expected model 
teacher was a young man who had received his entire 
education in the schools of the society, and had passed 
thru the successive stages with great credit. He was ap- 
pointed to take charge of School No. 3, which was first 
opened in May, 1818, in a public building on the corner 
of Amos and Hudson streets. Mr. Johnson proved of 
great service not only in his own school, but in assisting 
and directing the organization of other new schools in- 
trusted to teachers of less experience. 


we 
The Oread Institute and Its Founder. 


By Mary HALL LEONARD. 


“Now we will call on Mr. Thayer,” said my companion 
as we came down the steep hill from whose summit Oread 
Castle overlooks the city of Worcester, Mass. 

We had been attending the public reception given Jan- 
uary 31, 1899, at the re-opening of the Oread institute, 
which was founded fifty years ago by the man who a few 
years afterward gained national fame as the organizer of 
the great Kansas emigration movement. With this re- 
opening the Oread has departed from its original purpose 
“to give young ladies educational advantages equal to 
those of men,” and has become a school of domestic sci- 
ence under the management of Henry D. Perky, the 
enterprising manufacturer of “Shredded Wheat.” 

The building itself, a gray, turreted structure, crowns 
a high hill overlooking the city from the west. The ap- 
proaches add to the impression that one is gazing upon 
some medieval castle where prisoners were confined in 
underground dungeons and from which armored knights 
rode forth upon their tournaments. 

As we passed from room to room, examining the appli- 
ances for electrical cooking that have been provided for 
the new institution, we lingered longest ine the North 
Tower, which was for fifty years the residence of Eli 
Thayer himself with his family. 

The reception being over, we paused on our way home- 
ward at the house on Main street which a few months 
ago became Mr. Thayer’s residence, and during an inter- 
esting hour’s conversation we heard from his own lips 
some of the facts of national history with which he was 
identified. This recent opening of a new educational in- 
stitution in an historical school building, together with 
the still more recent death of Eli Thayer, gives a peculiar 
fitness in recalling some of the events connected with 
the “Oread” and with the life of its founder. 

Eli Thayer was born in Mendon, Mass., in 1819. With 
an early determination to obtain a liberal education he 
came to Worcester and fitted for college at the Manual 
Labor school—afterwards called Worcester academy.. 
Here he learned also those arts of labor which he after- 
wards used in gaining opportunities for further study. 
After working his way thru Brown university he was 
graduated with honors, and returned to Worcester as the 
principal of the school where he had previously studied. 
Before long, however, he gave up this work in order to- 
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lay the foundations of Oread 
institute along advanced ed- 
ucational lines. 

In 1848 Mr. Thayer built 
the North Tower of Oread 
Castle and the next year 
opened it as a young ladies’ 
seminary. The name 
“Oread” was suggested by 
a line of Virgil, 

“* Hine atque hine glamoran- 
tur Oreades,” 

(Here and there gather 
the mountain nymphs) 
which was inscribed as a 
motto on the earlier catalogs 

of the school. 

In 1850 the South Tower 
was built, and in 1852 the 
two towers were united by 
the construction of the cen- 
tral building, after which 
Oread castle stood complete 
as it has appeared thru all 
the succeeding half-century. 
An interesting photograph 
taken about 1855, and show- 
ing the “ mountain nymphs” ' 
gathered in groups on the slope of the hill, may be seen 
in the rooms of the Worcester Historical Society. At 
that time the space between Main street and “ Mount 
Oread” (known before the founding of the institute as 
“ Goats’ Hill”) was wholly free from buildings, and the 
view was most imposing. Since that time this space has 
been largely built over with residences and brick blocks 
which greatly obstruct the view of the “Castle” as seen 
from the city side. One of these residences built on land 
formerly belonging to the institute was Mr. Thayer's 
home after the “Oread” had passed into the hands of its 
present owner. 

Oread institute was one of the earliest institutions in 
the great movement for the higher education of women, 
preceding Vassar and the many newer colleges which dot 
the country. The first catalog, a pamphlet with black 
glazed covers and gilt lettering, has the name of Dr. 
Francis Wayland at the head of its board of trustees. 





School Leaves Out. (Une Sortie de Classe.) 
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ea A Rainy Morning. 
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; ie 1852 there were about one hundred 
twenty students pursuing either the two 
+ years’ academic or the four years’ collegiate 
course. There was a flourishing literary so- 
ciety, the “Oread Euphemia” which kept 
up a weekly periodical. At a later period 
the enrollment was about two hundred, and 
for years the school continued to enjoy a 
liberal patronage. 

After 1854 the founder and first princi- 
pal found his time engrossed by public duties 
and the direction of the school was left 
mostly to others. After the Civil war the numbers de- 
clined as newer institutions gained favor with the public; 
yet the Oread managed to preserve its continuous exist- 
ence asa young ladies’ seminary until about 1880. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years there have been spasmodic at- 
tempts to revive the old institute, and part of the time a 
private school for children has been maintained within 
the building. 

But the interest that attaches to the Oread does not 
lie wholly along educational lines. The plan of the Kan- 
sas Emigration Society was conceived and developed by 
Mr. Thayer in his Oread study, and the campaign for the 
saving of that territory to freedom was directed from 
this institution. Here at a later period Mr. Thayer 
wrote his book “The Kansas Crusade, its Friends and 
Foes.” John Brown was once entertained as Mr. Thayer’s 
guest within these walls. Because of these things the 
Oread will always possess a peculiar and increasing his- 
torical interest. 

During the winter of 
1853-4 Eli Thayer was a 
member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill then 
before Congress was violently 
agitating the country. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1854 Mr. 
Thayer’s deep interest in na- 
tional affairs took shape in 
the organization of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Soci- 
ety which sent between four 
and five thousand determined 
men and women across the 
country as settlers, thus say- 
ing to freedom the new states 
of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and so making possible Lin- 
coln’s election which precipi- 
tated the Civil war and fin- 
ally broke up the institution 
of slavery. 

Henry D. Perky, the new 
owner of “Oread Castle,” is 
not a native of Worcester, 
but has made that city the 
center of his successful food 
enterprise. 

_ For about two years the 
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“New Era Cooking School” started by Mr. Perky has 
been successfully carried on at Worcester, and Boston. 
Under the new plan this school has now taken up its 
abode in “Oread Castle,” with the name of the old 
institute and thus gathering around itself some of the 
associations that belong to the old school, and to its 
founder and the Kansas emigration scheme that was 
conducted from this hill point. 

While the exterior of the Oread remains unchanged, 
the interior has been rebuilt and equipped with all mod- 
ern facilities for the end that is proposed. The school 
has been extensively advertised and a free scholarship is 
given to every state and territory. A young lady from 
Oklahoma was the first student to arrive in Worcester, a 
week before the public opening of the school. 


Mr, F, G. Story, Chairman, 
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Supt. J. A. Fosnay, of Los Angeles, 
Chairman of Committee on Advance Membership. 


PRIN. E, T. PIERCE, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chairman of the Committee on Educational Exhibit to be held 
in connection with the N. E. A, 


Mr. H. R, FRANK, Treasuret, 
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Local Organization of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles. 


The following are the local committees appointed by 
concurrent action of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade, the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Board of Education: 


Local Executive Committee, 
F. Q. Story, Chairman. 
MEMBERS. 


F. Q. Story, Charles Silent, B. E. Howard, represent- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce. 

Gen’l John R. Mathews, C. B. Boothe, representing 
the Board of Trade. 
; H.R. Frank, H. P. Anderson, representing the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association. 

C. C. Davis, J. A. Forshay, representing the Board of 
Education. 

H. W. Frank, Treasurer. 

















ALBERT G, LANE, Ch’n of Trustees, Chicago, IIl, 
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Frank Wiggins, Secretary. 

The following are the namesof the respective chairmen 
of the various sub-committees : 

Committee on Finance—Charles Silent. 

Committee on Hotels and Accommodations—H. P. 
Anderson. 

Committee on Halls—Gen’l J. R. Mathews. 

Committee on Music—-Rev. Burt Estes Howard. 

Committee on Railway Excursions—C. B. Boothe. 

Committee on Printing and Badges—C. C. Davis. 

Committee on Advance Membership—J. A. Foshay. 

Committee on Reception—F. Q. Story. 

Committee on School Appliances—E. T. Pierce. 

Committee on Exhibit of School Work—W. H. 
Housh. 

Committee on Publicity—Abbot Kinney. 

Committee on Entertainment—F. K. Rule. 

Committee on Promotion of State Interests—Elmer 
E. Brown. 











JaMEs M, GREENWOOD, 1st Vice-President, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wy, T. Harris, Washington, D, C, 
The portrait of Irwin Shepard, Secretary, Winona, Minn., will be found on another page. 


Executive Committee of the National Educational Association for 1898-9. 
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Gducation of the Indian. 


By BLANCHE E. LiTtLe, Oklahoma. 


As the Indian Works at School. 


It is generally understood that the Indians are the 
“Wards of the Nation.” They live upon reservations set 
apart for them, have an agent and employes to look after 
and instruct them, have good schools, whose teachers are 
appointed under the civil service, they as well as all em- 
ployes in the Indian service being salaried by the govern- 
ment. 

The Indian schools to-day are not only a great credit 
to the nation, but a still greater blessing to those for 
whose elevation and improvement they were established. 
Nothing that has been done for the advancement and 
civilization of these people can compare with this work, 
in far reaching and positive benefit. The Indian schools 
have done more toward solving the Indian question than 
all other influences combined. They have not cost an 
iota of the money expended in carrying on Indian wars, 
and have been vastly kinder in result. 





Reservation Boarding School — Industrial) Building of Cut 
one. 

The government schools for Indians are of three classes, 
viz.: Reservation day schools, reservation boarding 
schools, and non-reservation boarding schools. The two 
former will be treated in this article. The first of these 
classes of schools are established at convenient points on 
the large reservations. The pupils live at home or in 
“camp” as it is sometimes called, and go daily to school 
during the session, which usually lasts ten or eleven 
months. An Indian policeman is detailed to act as 
truant officer and bring in all who play “hookey” and to 
render any assistance that may be required. 

An instance is recalled where an irate chief came to 
the school with his son, who had been having a good time 
on a hunt and had been ordered back to school by the 
policeman. The chief after talking and gesticulating ex- 
citedly walked abruptly away. The teacher turned to 
Charley, the boy who acted as interpreter on such oc- 
casions, saying, “I think Ah-tah-ca must have been 
swearing ?” 

The boy turned his dark eyes on the teacher in sur- 
prise and said, “Teacher, there are no swear words in our 
language.” The chief had said that, as the hunt was al- 
most over and Thomas was having such a good time, he 
thought the white people might have “scused” him for 
the rest of the time. 

There are one or two teachers, and frequently such a 
school is presided over by a man and his wife. The rud- 
iments only of English are taught, and the pupils are 
obliged to speak in English, no “Indian talk” being al- 
lowed. Often when at play the children will be heard 
saying (as they so often hear their teachers say), “Speak 
English and I will answer you.” 

I recall seeing several boys with strips of white paper 
pinned to their coats and upon getting close enough to 
see what was written thereon I read, “Speak only Eng- 
lish.” I have often wondered why the children, as well 
as the older Indians are so averse to using anything but 
their native tongue. Unless they are certain that you 
know they understand English they will present the most 
stolid appearance, never giving the slightest intimation 
that they understand a word that is said. 


Every effort is made by the teachers to have the school 
as attractive as possible to the pupils, whose natural pro- 
pensity to roam makes it difficult to keep them steadily 
in school, and makes it a case of “eternal vigilance” on 
the part of teachers and policemen. 

The Indian is like the civilized white man in many re- 
spects, and in no particular is this resemblance more 
marked than in the fact that the road to the affections 
lies thru the stomach ; therefore the wise teacher know- 
ing this very often provides a lunch for the pupils and by 
this and other legitimate forms of bribery, secures their 
interest and attention. 

Boarding Schools. 


After the reservation day schools come the reservation 
boarding schools. There is usually one, sometimes there 
are two of these on each reservation. There are large 
buildings often of cut stone, having dormatories, halls, 
school-rooms, dining room, laundry, and kitchen all under 
one roof or in one inclosure. It is the duty of the agent. 
to see that all children of school age on the reservation 
not in other schools are placed in the boarding school.. 
They are often taken at four or five years of age, because 
the younger they are when they enter school, the easier 
the training. Very few except orphans are taken at so 
tender an age, as the parents are very reluctant to give 
them up. When the children enter this school frequent. 
visits home are discouraged. When they go back to camp 
every month or six weeks to remain over Saturday and 
Sunday, they return to school Monday completely demor- 
alized. The teachers understand perfectly how hard it is 
going to be for them to settle down to study. 

There is always a large farm attached known as “The 
School Farm.” There is an industrial teacher and the 
boys are taught how to till the soil in producing field and 
garden crops, to take care of stock, milk cows, make 
butter and cheese, build fences, construct small buildings,. 
in fact to do anything that is required on a farm. Many 
of the boys also have an opportunity to learn much of 
carpentry and blacksmithing at the shops attached to the 
agency, and of lumber and milling where there are grist 
and saw mills. 

In reservation boarding schools there is, in addition to 
the superintendent and industrial teacher, a matron, as- 
sistant matron, seamstress, cook, baker, and laundress, a 
principal teacher and one or more assistant teachers, 





Group of Indians (Pawnees) after Leaving Reservation Boarding 
School, 


Every pupil is in school half of each daily session and 
during the other half of the day works in the building or 
on the farm. The industrial teacher has charge of the 
boys while engaged in outdoor employment, and the 
matron, cook, and seamstress instruct the girls in their 
several departments of work. The girls are taught to 
knit, crochet, sew by hand, then later on the sewing 
machine. They are detailed successively to the different 
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emale employees and in course of time are taught all that 
pertains to ordinary housekeeping. Thus the two parts 
of their education are received simultaneously, and when 
the boys and girls are ready to leave school, and either 
return home or go on higher to a non-reservation school, 
they are fairly well fitted for such duties and responsibil- 
ities as they will be called upon to assume in after life. 
The boys have a very good idea of how to farm and the 
girls have been taught how to care for a house. Both 
boys and girls are sent out with a mental and industrial 
training that is of inestimable value to th2m in their at- 
tempt at civilization for themselves and their people. 

What has been accomplished within the last twenty 
years is but an intimation of what may reasonably be ex- 
pected within the next two decades. With such a record 
as these schools have made, it is difficult to understand 
how any true friend of humanity can conscientiously op- 
pose the efforts that have led to such desirable results, 
and which are destined to lead to still greater and more 
beneficent achievements, by lifting the Indian race out of 
the slough of ignorance, superstition, and barbarism in 
which it has been until recently engulfed. Every lover 
of the human race in gratitude for what has been ac- 
complished should “Thank God and take courage.” 
Truly, “Peace hath her victories still greater than those 
of war.” 

Catholic Schools for Indians. 


It may be interesting to hear what is being done by the 
Catholic church in the matter of education for Indian, 
colored, and white children in this far-off land, and ina 
place that only a few years ago, was considered beyond 
the berder of civilization. 

Go where you will, you are apt to find that the Catholic 
church has been working there ahead of you, and that 
neither labor, time, nor money has been spared. For 
many years the Catholics have made an earnest effort to 
help the Indians ; and for the past twenty-four years 
they have been workingin a permanent way in the Indian 
territory—this was some years before the government 
took any steps toward establishing schools for the educa- 
tion of the Indians in this section. That the Catholics 
are the pioneers in this humane work, is an established 
fact. That they have never faltered is shown by the fact 
that there are to-day eleven schools for Indians, with an 
enrollment of six hundred and four pupils, located as 
follows : 

Anadarko, Okla. Ter. St. Patrick’s Mission. Supt. Rev. 
Isidore Ricklin of the order of St. Benedict, teachers, 
Sisters of St. Francis. Pupils 105, Comanche and Apache 
Indians. 

Antlers, Ind. Ter. Teachers’ Sisters of St. Joseph, 80 
pupils, Choctaw Indians. 

Ardmore, Ind. Ter. St. Agnes’ Academy, teachers, 
Sisters of Mercy. 120 pupils, Chickasaw. 

Muskogee, Ind. Ter. St. Joseph’s School, Sisters of St. 
Joseph. Pupils 145, Creeks and Cherokees. 

Purcell, Ind. Ter. St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Sisters of 
St. Francis. Pupils 165, Chickasaws. 

Vinita, Ind Ter. Sisters of St. Benedict, for Creeks and 
Cherokees. 

Quapaw Reservation, Ind. Ter. Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Gray Horse, Okla. Ter. Hominy Creek, St. Joseph’s 
Mission. Sisters of St. Francis. Pupils 56, Osage In- 
dian Boys, 

Pawhuska, Osage Agency, Oklahoma Ter. St. Louis’ 
Mission, Sisters of St. Francis. Pupils 90, Osage girls. 

Sacred Heart Mission, Okla. Ter. St. Benedict Indian 
Industrial boarding school, Pottowotamie Indian boys; also, 
St. Mary’s boarding school for Pottowotamie girls, con- 
ducted by Sisters of Mercy. 

It was the Benedictine Fathers who were instrumental 
in building the two large schools among the Osage Indi- 
ans, one among the Chickasaws, another among the Co- 
manches and Apaches. 

Of schools for the colored pupils there are two. The 
one at Guthrie, the capital of Oklahoma, is St. Cather- 
ine’s school, conducted by the Benedictine Sisters, with 
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an attendance of 165 pupils. So interested and earnest 
are the colored people that it is said that at this school 
some of the parents attend regularly with their children. 
At Langston, O. T., the only distinctively negro town in 
America, of which the unwritten law when it was founded 
was “No white man need apply” —is established the 
second negro school,—Holy Family school, conducted by 
the Benedictine Sisters. This school was also built by 
the Benedictines who have been sustantially aided in 
their good work, by a charitable and philanthropic woman, 
Miss Catherine Drexel, of Philadelphia, who by her work 
shows that she believes in helping to elevate and enlight- 
ened the benighted ones of her own country. 

The other Indian schools have been built by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Meerschart, of Guthrie. 

Of Catholic schools for the whites there arefour. At 
Sacred Heart, O. T., is the Sacred Heart college, con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers, St. Mary’s academy, 
conducted by Sisters of Mercy. At Guthrie, O. T., St. 
Joseph’s academy, is conducted by the Benedictine Sis- 
ters; at Ardmore is St. Agnes’ academy of the Sisters of 
Mercy, with an attendance of 120 pupils. 

To sum up the schools, there are twenty parishes that 
have schools. The number of white people is 1004; Indi- 
ans, 604; colored, 275. Total number of young people 
a Catholic care in Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
1883. 

In 1875, Rev. Father Isidore Robot came from France 





Rt. Rev. D. FELIx DEGRASSE, 


Abbot of Sacred Heart Abbey, Sacred Heart, Oklahoma. 
Probably there is no one better known or more generally loved 


thruout the Territory than Father Felix, He has been in Okla- 


homa for many years. 


to America, and stopped in Atoka, I. T., for one year. 
He then in 1876, selected the place where now stands the 
abbey, college and convent of Sacred Heart, O. T., ‘which 
was built by him in 1877—1881. 

In the spring of ’77 there came from France a number 
of recruits, among them Rt. Rev. D. Felix DeGrasse, to 
help Father Robot in his self-sacrificing work among the 
Indians. For twenty-two years, “Father Felix,” as he is 
fondly called, has been laboring for the education and ad- 
vancement of the Indians. The results show that his 
work has been gloriously crowned with success. That he 
has endeared himself to the hearts of these people is shown 
in many ways. He is Abbot of the Sacred Heart abbey, 
and president of the Sacred Heart college, a particularly 
well-equipped place for the training of young men. This 
institution was incorporated in 1895, by the legislature of 
Oklahoma, and is empowered to confer the usual degrees. 
The location is delightful and the college seems to possess 
all the attractions dear to the heart of a youngman. There 
are literary societies, a brass band, orchestra, base-ball 
team, etc. On their calendar is given Washington’s 
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birthday and Memorial day, as well as St. Patrick’s and St. 
Benedict’s days. Besides this college for white boys, 
which is adjoining the abbey, they have within the Mon- 
astery a religious seminary in which young religious 
clerics are educated in philosophy and theology for the 
priesthood. The opinion of these Fathers, who have 
worked so long and faithfully among the Indians is, that 
industrial education as a means of civilizing and elevating 
the savage has ceased to be an experiment. The efforts in 
this direction furnish a striking proof of the natural ap- 
titude and capacity of the rudest savage of the plains for 
mechanical, scientific, industrial, and moral education, 
when removed from parentaland tribal surroundings and 
influences. Experience has shown that Indian children 
do not differ from white children of similar status and 
surroundings in aptitude or capacity for acquiring knowl- 
edge ; and opposition or indifference to education on the 
part of parents decreases yearly, so that the question of 
Indian education has resolved itself mainly into a ques- 
tion of school facilities. 

The American people were not educated in a day, and 
it need not be expected that the Indian will be. The 





Gronp of Pottawatomie Boys of Sacred Heart Industrial 
Indian School, 


ideal Indian is dead, but the true Indian is living, and 
slowly, very slowly, but none the less surely, progressing. 
The popular opinion in the East, that “The only good 
Indian is a dead one,” is, we trust, gradually giving way. 
The Indian’s foe will soon be ready to accept facts as they 
are and to lay aside all legends and traditions. It is now 
universally admitted that heis a man. Theanswer tothe 
“Indian Question,” must be a broad one. It might ex- 
tend from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico and include ali the rights and privi- 
leges which are now accorded to white men within these 
boundaries. 

Gradually sectionalism and race prejudice are giving 
way before the just and liberal ideas which people seem 
so ready to accept. Whatever injustice and wrong the 
white people have inflicted upon the Indian, certain it is, 
every effort is now being made for their advancement. 
To join in the elevation of a race is now the privilege of 
all those whoare working among the Indians. We think it 
prophetic that, 

“Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great, 

And from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state.” 


“The pen of the statesman and author, 
The noble and wise of the land, 

The chisel, the sword, and the palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand.” 


Sr 


This number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be read 
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The Study of English Prose Classics 
As a Means of Rhetorical Training. 
By J. Scott Ciark, Litt. D., Northwestern University. 


How may an ordinary student in an American college 
or high school so study our English prose classics as to 
obtain positive, specific results in the way of improving 
his own style 2? We assume that the student has already 
had a thoro preliminary rhetorical training. He has 
learned to avoid the ordinary violations of clearness, 
force, precision, purity, etc. How, then, shall he so 
study the works of the master-writers as to cultivate the 
higher graces and powers of expression ? 

Manner, not Matter. 

That the use of the ordinary text-books in the science 
of rhetoric is fruitless and is therefore a waste of the 
pupil’s time, is a proposition to which most teachers of 
college English will give ready assent. Neither does the 
plan of reading editions of the master-writers “with 
notes,” as now generally practiced, give very satisfactory 
rhetorical results. I maintain that the primary, almost 
the sole, business of the teacher of English composition 
concerns manner and not matter. Let me fortify this 
position by quoting high authority. Perhaps no writer 
on the science of pedagogics commands more respect 
than does Alexander Bain. In his work on “Education 
as a Science,” Bain writes as follows concerning the - 
study of English: “A portion of Bacon, of Addison, 
of Burke, of Macaulay, may be a knowledge lesson or it 
may be a language lesson. The English teacher 
should have nothing to do with the matter except in re- 
lation to the manner. He may read with his pupils Burke 
on the French Revolution; but he should not trouble 
them with the political thoughts but only with the con- 
duct and method of the exposition—with the sentences, 
the paragraphs, the illustrations, the figures, the diction. 

‘ It is his business to indicate important peculiar- 
ities in the handling—what to imitate and what to avoid 
in the one or in the other. It is not his business 
to teach political philosophy; and if it were, a much 
better hand-book could be found for beginners in that 
subject.” 

Annotated Edition. 


“Now, how far does the reading of the preva- 
lent annotated editions comply with these limitations as 
laid down by Professor Bain? I take at random ten of 
these annotated volumes, each issued by a reputable pub- 
lisher, each annotated by an instructor in some one of 
our great universities, and each now in very general use. 
Almost the entire body of the appended notes may be in- 
cluded under three heads: first, the exposition of his- 
torical, geographical, or literary references; second, 
definitions of words used in the text; third, the quota- 
tion of parallel passages from other eminent writers. To 
a greater or less degree, these notes contain, also, ingen- 
ious surmises as to the probable reason of the author 
under consideration for using the existing verbal forms 
or as to the way in which the author’s thought was 
probably suggested. Some of the ingenious puzzles of 
this kind that have been soberly submitted even to high 
school pupils are as absurd as they are marvelous. 

Prevalent Methods, 

I do not deny that such notes are helpful in a way. 
They may aid the pupil to acquire the habit of reading 
intelligently. And yet, tested by the sound educational 
maxim that nothing should be done for a pupil that he 
can well do for himself, their helpfulness is of doubtful 
value. Atleast two-thirds of the notes are really crutches, 
doing for the pupil what he ought early to have acquired 
the habit of doing for himself. And certainly no amount 
of information about the related history, geography, and 
literature, as found in the notes, can have much effect 
on the pupil’s own power of expression. In other words, 
however valuable or valueless may be the prevalent 
method of using annotated editions as a study of litera- 
ture, it is certainly of very slight value as a part of one’s 
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rhetorical training. If this method of studying a master- 
piece affects a student’s vocabulary at all, the influence is 
as slight as it is unrecognized. And here let me quote 
another high authority. In his admirable little book en- 
titled “The Principles of Success in Literature,” the 
English philosopher, George Henry Lewes, says: “The 
study of the great writers should be the study of general 
principles as illustrated or revealed in those writers. 

. What we may learn from them is a nice discrimina- 
tion of the symbols which intelligently express shades of 
meaning and kindle emotions.” Now I submit that no 
amount of explanation of historical, geographical, or 
literary reference ; no amount of quotation of parallel 
passages, and no amount of guessing as to the motives 
of the given author for using certain forms, does or can 
give to the pupil, in any satisfactory degree, that “nice 
discrimination of symbols” of which Lewes speaks. 

Admitting, then, that the prevalent method of studying 
the English classics is unsatisfactory, let us begin our 
search for a better method by. inquiring what results a 
student ought fairly to expect and to obtain from the 
study of the great writers. 

An Enlarged Vocabulary. 

First, I conceive, he should enlarge his own vocabulary. 
Our newest dictionaries define nearly 300,000 words; 
yet, as we all know, the percentage of these used in 
writing or speaking by even the most highly educated 





Pres. A. R. TayLor, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 
President of the National Council of Education, 1898-99. 
persons is very small. Shakespeare used only[15,000 
and Milton 8,000; the King James version of the Old 
Testament has less than 6,000 words, while Max Miiller 
assures us that “a well-educated person who has been at 
a public school in England and at an English university, 
who reads his Bible and his Shakespeare and all the books 
in Mudie’s library—that is, nineteen-twentieths of all the 


books published in England, seldom uses more than three: 


or four thousand words in conversation.” It is a truism 
among rhetoricians that if the ordinary man, even of 
liberal education, could see a printed list of the words to 
whose use he confines himself, he would be amazed at 
the brevity of the list. I maintain that the best way 
to enlarge this list is thru a wise study of English and 
American classics. 


Accuracy and Delicacy in Use of Words. 

The end second in importance to be gained by such a 
study is increased accuracy and delicacy in the use of 
words. Not to mention the ordinary barbarous misuse 
of such words as “nice,” “lovely,” “awful,” “grand,” 
and “splendid,” the student of an English classic should 
get from his work a good start in that life-long struggle 
after precision which is at once the despair and the glory 
of every great writer. 
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Pure Diction. 


Third, the student of a masterpiece should gain an 
impression of the value of a pure Anglo-Saxon diction 
such as he can never obtain from reading general state- 
ments or statistics. By wisely scanning the pages of 
Bunyan, Defoe, and the rest, he should discern the real 
effectiveness of the “short crisp word.” 


Good Idiom. 


Fourth, the young writer should obtain from his study 
of a masterpiece an enlarged conception of the value of 
idiomatic construction. It is a fact well-known to 
teachers of English composition that the beginner is often 
afraid of a good, homely idiom. He prefers to use big 
words and homely constructions. He confounds idiom 
with colloquialism, provincialism, and slang. Instead of 
saying that his hero went to bed he tells us that he 
“retired.” Instead of writing that the old house was 
burning up, he writes, “the venerable family mansion was 
wrapped in the devouring element.” Just as with the 
Saxon feature of our language, it is not enough to give 
to the pupil the general principle that idiomatic English 
is the best English. He must learn for himself, by 
closely and continuously observing the diction of the 
masters, how these peculiar idiomatic forms—often in 
defiance of formal grammar and logic—give pith and 
character to the sentence. He must repeatedly test 
idiomatic values by recasting sentences and noting the 
effect of substituting more formal expressions for the 
idioms. 

Chaste Imagery. 

Fifth, the student of an English classic should gain a 

keen appreciation of the effect of rhetorical imagery 


- when wisely used. He is supposed, in his preliminary 


work, to have learned readily to recognize the ordinary 
figures of speech and thought and to construct illustra- 
tions of the various figures for himself. But he must go 
farther. He must see and feel the delicate shading 
given to an English classic by the prevalence, the spar- 
sity, or the peculiar use of imagery. He must observe the 
effect of reducing various figurative passages to bald lit- 
eral statement; he must discover the favorite figure of 
the writer under consideration ; and he must gain, by a 
wise, critical observation, such a view of imagery as no 
formal elementary drill can give. 


Study of Structure. 


Sixth, the student of an English classic should learn, 
by direct observation, the respective values of loose and 
periodic structure and the peculiar relative effect of each 
in a paragraph. He should note the result of changing 
loose to periodic construction and the reverse. He should 
see how a master like DeQuincey can digress widely from 
the main proposition without ever losing the thread of 
thought, and how writers like Bacon and Emerson sacri- 
fice suspense to terseness. 


Epigram, Balance, and Point. 


Seventh, the student should discover, in his reading, 
the value of epigram, balance, and point. Heshould see 
what quality it is, more than any other, that gives to 
Macaulay’s prose its incomparable brilliancy—what Minto 
calls “The rattling fireworks of Macaulay’s style”—and 
the student should perceive the dangers and the limita- 
tions of this literary device.as well as its values, testing 
again by recasting the diction of the masterpiece into 
balder forms and noting the effect. 

Unity. 

Eighth, the student should learn from his use of an 
English classic the value of smoothness—unity—that 
essential element of any good style, which the young 
writer is always so slow to acquire. He must not only 
discover that the paragraphs of Lamb and Irving and 
Arnold are free from the jerkiness that mars his own 
undergraduate essays ; he must see how these masters, of 
style gain their smoothness. He must note the great 


‘variety of their connectives, and the skill with which 
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inversions and other connecting forms are interwoven 
with the general diction. 
Simplicity. 

Ninth, the student must learn the value of simplicity 
in both diction and construction. He must see how and 
why it is that even an ordinary reader seldom needs tu 
go over one of Thackeray’s, or Macaulay’s, or Hawthorne’s 
paragraphs a second time, to get the full meaning. He 
must learn, by direct observation of the text, why the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” has attained its splendid immortality. 

Rhythm. 

Finally, the student of an English classic should learn 
by his work something of that subtle, almost indefinable, 
quality that we call rhythm—that element that forms so 
large a part in all true eloquence. His soul must feel 
the thrill produced by the organ tones of Milton and 
Burke and Ruskin. And, so far as may be, he must 
learn by what means these wondrous effects are pro- 
duced. 

These ten results, then, should be obtained by any 
fruitful method of studying the English classics :—an 
enlarged vocabulary ; increased accuracy in the use of 
words ; and a living knowledge of the value of Saxon 
diction, idiom, point, suspense, chaste imagery, simplicity, 
smoothness, and rhythm. It is not asserted that these 
ten points exhaust the list of uniform results that are 
desirable ; I simply maintain that no method of studying 
an English classic is or can be satisfactory that does not 
secure at least these ten results to the student. 

The Soul of the Writer. 

So far, in outlining a better method for the study of 
English classics, we have dealt solely with the mechanics 
of style. But, above and beyond all this, the student 
should discover the soul of the great writer in his pages. 
I doubt whether the teacher of English criticism has ever 
been furnished with a better text for his work than the 
one given by that prince of critics, Leslie Stephen, when 
he says: “The whole art of criticism consists in learning 
to know the human being who is partially revealed to us 
in his written and spoken words.” 

Style. 

Of English and American prose writers at least twenty- 
six are generally recognized as belonging to the first rank ; 
and a concensus of the best critical opinion givesthe same 
rank to nearly an equal number of poets. Now, what are 
the particular characteristics of each of these fifty or more 
great writers that distinguish his style from that of the 
other forty-nine? Of course, I use the word style here 
in its broadest sense. The style is and must be the man. 

I maintain that any satisfactory method of studying the 
English classics should give to the student, such a clear 
conception of these distinguishing characteristics that he 
will easily recognize the style of any writer whom 
he has studied without reference to the subject 
matter. That is to say, that if an examiner 
were to select, from any writer studied, any five 
fairly representative paragraphs, and if he were carefully 
to eliminate all page and chapter titles and all passages 
or expressions where the subject-matter would indicate 
the authorship, then an ordinary studentif he have studied 
the style of the writer after a wise method, should be 
able to recognize the author of the selected paragraphs 
simply by the style. Iam aware that this sounds like a 
very severe test ; but my experience is that seventy-five 
per cent. of a class of college juniors will so recognize 
every writer represented in the examination paper, while 
not above five per cent. will fail to recognize at least three- 
fourths of the writers represented ; and I have tested 
this plan of examination for ten years. 


The Laboratory Method. 


In naming the results, that in my judgment, ought to 
be obtained from any satisfactory method of studying the 
English classics I have gone far toward a description of 
the method here proposed. But before completing 
the presentation, let us consider. certain preliminary 
essentials. The method proposed in this paper may 
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fairly be called a laboratory method,—a plan of 
studying the thing itself and not merely what some 
one has written about it. Now, in order to follow a labo- 
ratory method, one must have, if not a laboratory, at 
least some laboratory materials. If all the different 
members of a high school or college class are to study a 
certain author at the same time, each must have in his 
possession at least a part of the works of that author. 
It is obviously unreasonable to expect*every student to 
supply himself with the complete works of every author 
or even with a twelvemo volume by every author ; 
for it is desirable, I believe, that the pupil analyze the 
style of many writers of the first class. No broad rhet- 
orical training is to be obtained by the intensive method— 
confining the attention tothe style of one or two great 
writers. Moreover, the ordinary books of “selections” 
are utterly worthless as laboratory material ; for the se- 
lected passages are necessarily so short that it is the old 
story of trying to gain an idea of the Atlantic by gazing 
on a well-corked bottle of sea-water. It would seem fair 
to demand that equally liberal provision of laboratory ma- 
terial be made for the department of English with that 
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made for physics, chemistry, or biology. But in the pres- 
ent state of educational enlightenment on the part of school 
and college trustee boards, this is a consummation not to 
be expected. 

Supply of Laboratory. 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that it is easier 
to-day to get a thousand dollars worth of supplies 
for any scientific department than it is to get ten dollars 
worth for the English department. But here history is 
merely repeating itself. Forty years ago the teacher of 
chemistry who was so progressive as to insist on a labor- 
atory method for his pupils, was compelled, almost lit- 
erally, to make a whistle out of a pig’s tail. And soit is 
now with teaching advanced classes in English. The 
teacher who would use improved methods must pay the 
uniform penalty of all progress, and must largely manu- 
facture his own tools. As the years passed on, and as 
live teachers of science came more and more to insist on 
the provision of laboratory materials and equipment, the 
official mind became gradually educated in this direction ; 
so that now no scientific department can command re- 
spect for a moment unless it be fairly provided with labo- 
ratory facilities. So, I believe, it will be with the teach- 
ing of English, if not with that of other modern lan- 
guages as well. I predict, that, within thirty years, the 
departments of rhetoric, English literature and the Eng- 
lish language, in our best universities, will be equipped 
with duplicate volumes of the complete works of all the 
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great English writers in sufficient number to supply an 
ordinary class or with some effective and satisfactory 
substitute for such duplicate volumes. For such volumes 
are really just as necessary to the teacher of English for 
his best work as are his reagents to the teacher of chem- 
istry. 

But, in the words of Grover Cleveland, “It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that confronts us.” Under ex- 
isting conditiuns, what can a teacher do toward supplying 
this need of laboratory material for the study of the 
English classics ? 

The Circulating Plan. 

Three plans, of varying value, are feasible. First, 
each member of a class may buy the complete works of a 
different writer, duplicating according to the size 
of the class and the number of writers studied ; and 
these books may pass in rotation about the class from 
week to week, nearly every member studying a different 
writer on a given day. The advantage of this plan is 
that it gives to the student a broader view of the writer’s 
style than can be obtained by examining any short selec- 
tion. Its great and almost fatal disadvantage is that, 
as nearly every member of the class is studying a differ- 
ent writer at a given time, all the value of concentrated 
attention on a single theme in the classroom is lost. 

Inexpensive Laboratory Material. 

The second plan of providing laboratory material con- 
sists in using cheap editions of single works, such as 
those published by Cassell in his “ National Library,” or 
in using extensive extracts from single works. Such vol- 
umes, containing each about two hundred pages of clear 
type, may be obtained in quantity for from eight to twelve 
cents apiece—that is, for all the prose writers and for 
several of the poets. So that, ifevery member of a class 
were to devote two or three years to the study of fifty 
writers, his expenditures for laboratory material during 
the whole period would not exceed, perhaps, eight dol- 
lars. Let every member of a class, then, obtain such a 
selection from the works of every author to be studied 
during a given term or semester. Divide every book 
into sections of about forty pages each, and assign the 
sections wisely, so far as possible, giving different sections 
to known cronies or room-mates, in order to remove the 
temptation to “ride,” if I may be pardoned in the use of 
a bit of college slang. This plan of providing laboratory 
material has two disadvantages : first, no single work of 
agreat writer gives a sufficiently broad view of his style 
to be entirely satisfactory. For example, the epigram 
that adds such brilliancy to Goldsmith’s plays and essays, 
is not to be found in the “ Vicar of Wakefield ;” while 
the grace and the delicate imagery of the “Vicar” are 
not to be found inthe plays or theessays. Again, John- 
son’s “Rasselas” abounds in the Latinized diction that 
has given us the adjective “ Johnsonese ;” but, as Minto 
has so clearly shown, the “ Lives of the Poets” have even 
a less percentage of Latin words than is found in the 
works of many writers never charged with using a Latin- 
ized diction. The second disadvantage of this plan is, that 
the necessity of assigning the same section of an author’s 
work to several individuals in a lerge class, tends to pro- 
duce monotony in the recitation work, while the tempta- 
tion thus offered toward borrowing and “riding” cannot 
be entirely removed even by the most watchful teacher. 
But, in spite of these two objections, this is the plan of 
providing laboratory material most feasible in ordinary 
cases. Neither can it be regarded as seriously objec- 
tionable. I used this plan for seven ‘years in my own 
classes, and the results obtained were fairly satisfactory 
—certainly vastly better than I was ever able to obtain 
by a faithful use of the old methods of studying the, 
English classics or by using text-books in advanced rhet- 
oric. 

An Effective Plan. 

The third plan of providing laboratory material is 
nearly ideal in effect; but it involves a financial risk on 
the part of the teacher and an amount of preliminary 
work that is not, perhaps, to be expected in all cases. 
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Suppose, for illustration, that the teacher’s maximum 
class, from year to year, consists of about fifty members ; 
and suppose that he wishes his pupils to study the works 
of twenty-six prose authors. Let him personally buy the 
works of these authors in sufficient duplicate to make a 
total of about 2,000 pages for each. Then let him ruth- 
lessly remove the bindings from all these books and sepa- 
rate the works of each author into sections of about 
forty pages each, varying the sections so far as may be 
necessary in order to make éach begin with the beginning 
of a chapter or with anew paragraph. He will then have 
twenty-six piles of fiftysections each. Now let him make 
fifty new piles by putting into each one section from 
each of the original twenty-six piles, placing before 
each section a new sheet bearing the name of the 
author from whose works the sucteeding forty pages, 
more or less, are taken, and arranging the sections 
according to the chronology of the writer con- 
cerned. Then let him have each of these fifty new 
piles bound into a volume in a most durable manner 
consistent with moderate cost, and let each vol- 
ume Jes marked on the back with a different number from 
1 to 50. ; 

Suppose, now, that the writer to be studied by 
the class on a given day, or series of days is Macaulay. 
It will readily be seen that, while the class as a whole, 
have before them the entire prose works of Macaulay, 
thus gaining a very broad view of his style, the cases of 
duplicated sections will be so few as to afford no serious 
objection. Of course, if the class be larger or smaller 
than fifty members, the number of pages originally se- 
lected for division may be varied accordingly. For a 
small class the teacher would, of course, select from a 
voluminous writer only his most representative works. 
I suppose that these books now belong to the teacher. 
For the present, a small fee is paid to the teacher by 
every student as rental for the use of the book, the stu- 
dent first signing a formal agreement not to soil or mark 
the book in any way and to return it ata given date in as 
good condition as is consistent with reasonable wear. In 
the good time coming such books will be provided and 
owned by the school, and the student who takes Eng- 
lish will pay to the treasurer a fee for laboratory ma- 
terial just as he who takes chemistry now pays a labora- 
tory fee. 

Results of a Trial. 

In the winter of 1895-6 I prepared 110 such books, 
eighty for my classes in prose and thirty for my classes 
in poetry. For binding I used strong gray duck canvas. 
The total cost, not counting my own labor, was about two 
dollars a volume. I have now used the books with three 
successive classes, and have received a fee of fifty cents 
for the use of each book each year. That is to say, I 
have received three-fourths of my money back, and the 
books are good for two or three years more, with some 
expenditure for rebinding. The results obtained with 
this form of laboratory material have been so satisfac- 
tory that if necessary I would willingly again incur the 
financial risk and the labor rather than do without the 
books. 

The Method Explained. 

Having now outlined the results fairly to be demanded 
of any satisfactory method of studying the English class- 
ics, and having suggested practicable means of providing 
laboratory material, let me briefly complete the explan- 
ation of a method of studying the English classics as a 
means of rhetorical training, that I have found most sat- 
isfactory. 

For brevity and clearness of illustration, let us assume 
that the persons who read this paper constitute a class 
studying English prose writers. And let us assume that, 
for the next two or more recitations, we are to study 
Francis Bacon. Each one of you has in his or her hands 
either a book such as I have just been describing, or, 
more probably, a small book like that of Cassell’s edition 
of Bacon’s “Essays.” To each of you has been assigned 
a section of forty pages or thereabouts. Each has also 
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been provided with a syllabus, giving a careful analysis 
Of Bacon’s style and manner, with each of his particular 
distinguishing characteristics clearly defined, numbered 
consecutively, and clearly illustrated by one or more 
quotations from his works. You are to prepare and bring 
to the class-room a written report in the following manner, 
using uniform paper, to facilitate filing :— 

First, read carefully the pages of Bacon’s “Essays” 
assigned to you, and note carefully every word you meet 
that impresses you as not in ordinary conversational use, 
especially such words as you are conscious do not belong 
to your own vocabulary. Ignore words that are unduly 
long, very rare, or obsolescent, but include every term 
desirable for your own use. If the book is your own 
underscore such words as you read. : Otherwise jot them 
down on “scratch” paper. After reading your section 
thus, select from your list of uncommon words the best 
ten cases, and record these in your class report opposite 
the number 1. 

In the second place, as you read, observe and under- 
score or note down every case you meet of a word used 
with a especial delicacy or accuracy, and then record in 
your class report opposite the number 2, the best five 
cases found of such accurate use. 

Third, record in your class report, opposite the number 
3, the approximate percentage of Saxon words found in 
your section, determining the same in the following 
manner :—Take at random any full page in your section, 
count every word thereon, and place the result as the 
denominator of a fraction. Now, count every word on 
the same page that is obviously not derived from a Greek 
or Latin source, and place this result as a numerator. 
Reduce the fraction thus obtained to the form of a dec- 
imal, and you have the approximate percentage of non- 
classical or Saxon words in the writer’s vocabulary as 
represented on that page. By combining in the class- 
room the various percentages thus found by different 
members of the class, a very close estimate is obtained. 

Fourth, observe every clear case of English idiom found 
in your section, and record in your class report, opposite 
the number 4, the best five cases found. 

Fifth, observe and mentally define every case of rhet- 
orical imagery found, and record in your class report, 
opposite the number 5, the pages and lines where the 
best five cases appear. 

Sixth, observe every marked case of suspense or of 
loose construction, and index in your report, opposite the 
number 6, the pages and lines where the five most strik- 
ing cases appear. 

Seventh, observe and index, opposite the number 7, 
the best five cases of epigram, balance, or point. 

Eighth, observe and index, opposite the number 8, the 
best five cases found of smoothness in the connection of 
paragraphs or sentences. 

Ninth, index, opposite the number 9, the best five cases 
found of simplicity. 

Tenth, observe and index, opposite the number 10, the 
best five cases found of rhythm. 

Of course, the number of cases called for in your class 
report is arbitrary. In practical work I have found that 
five cases of each except the first are amply sufficient— 
perhaps more than sufficient. 

Now, having covered the general features common to 
every author, review your reading with a view to illus- 
trate the particular, distinguishing characteristics of the 
author under consideration (apart from his diction) as 
enumerated in your syllabus. Remember, we are study- 
ing Francis Bacon. Suppose the first distinguishing 
characteristic named in your syllabus is Bacon’s remark- 
able conciseness. Reviewing the section of his prose in 
your hands, you are to index in your class report the 
pages and lines where appear the best illustrations of 
his conciseness that you have found. In the same way 
you are to observe and index the best illustrations of 
Bacon’s clear analysis and arrangement and of every other 
characteristic, named in your syllabus, that gives the 
stamp of individuality to Bacon’s style. If you find in 
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your section no clear illustration of certain characteris-. 
tics, you are encouraged to use any time that you may 
have in finding such illustrations elsewhere in Bacon’s 
works. Finally, you are to copy in your class report the 
finest and most quotable short expressions found in your 
assigned section—those “illuminating words” that you 
will often, in after life, find so very valuable as means 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale,” and the ready com- 
mand of which is one of the surest marks of high liter- 
ary culture. 

In illustrating the method of preparation on Bacon I 
have illustrated it for all prose writers. The method 
with the poets is identical except that, in place of the 
tenth general feature—the observation of rhythm—you 
would be asked to observe and record the different meters 
employed in your section of the poet’s pages. 

Time Required for Study. 

The preparation of such a report as I have described, 
on a given writer, will require, by an ordinary undergrad- 
uate, from five to six hours of faithful work. That is, it. 
will be enough to entitle him to two, perhaps three, hours 
of weekly college credit. But the work may be divided 
between any number of recitations according to varying 
circumstances. 

The recitation hour is devoted to a comparison of the 
various reports—emphasizing the finest illustrations of 
the ten general features—to reading the best illustrations 
of the particular characteristics and the best quotations, 
and to that lively and mutually helpful discussion that. 
such a manner of preparation always arouses. As he 
reads before the class the lists of rare words given in the 
different reports, the instructor selects the best cases. 
presented from each author ; and, as often as may be 
thereafter, the student is required to compose original 
sentences, using these selected words accurately. It is 
reasonable to expect that, by thus selecting, repeating, 
and himself originally using such words, the student will 
acquire most of them as permanent acquisitions to his 
own vocabulary, to be used again as occasion may require 
or association suggest. 

Results. 

I have explained, in part, the method of examination 
employed to test results. But, unless the student gets 
from the study of an English classic certain results too 
valuable and too subtle to permit of submission to the 
judgment of that great examination god whom we all 
devoutly worship, more or less ; I say that, unless the re- 
sults are such that no examination can fully test them, 
the method of study has been a failure. Perhaps the 
best definition of education ever given is, that it consists 
in the development of wise mental habits. A satisfac- 
tory method of studying an English classic should de- 
velop in the student a habit of reading whatever he reads 
with wise critical insight. It should inspire in his soul a 
noble hunger after the best things in literature. It 
should make him unwilling to waste time over trashy 
reading. It should develop a taste that will be to him a 
perpetual source of joy. My experience has been that 
the method here outlined does tend to produce these re- 
sults ; and these cannot be tested by any form of exam- 


ination. 
The Method of the Near Future. 


The method here presented is an evolution ; itis a true 
case of “the survival of the fittest” after testing and 
rejecting many plans. I have tested it in the class-room 
daily for eleven years. That the method thus evolved 
is ideal, I do not assert. But of one thing I am con- 
vinced ; some laboratory method—that is, some truly sci- 
entific method- of studying English classics is sure to be 
generally adopted in the near future. 

The impetus toward such a method in all departments 
of study is already too strong to be long resisted by those 
easy-going teachers who rest seemingly satisfied with the 
old and fruitless methods. What I may call the new 
English Revolution is, like that American one foreseen 
by the great Virginia yeoman, “inevitable.” And, with 
the immortal Patrick, “I repeat it, sir, let it come.” 
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The Making and Sale of Text-Books. 


: _____ Did you ever stop to think 
= cm what an important business 
this of getting out text-books 
for schools has grown to be? 
How much care must be exer- 
cised in selecting the author ? 
With what scrutiny the man- 
uscript must be read, re-read, 
revised, and corrected alike 
by proof-readers, advisors, 
and authors? And what an 








The Entrance. 


in the typography, illustration, printing, and binding of 
school-books, in order that they may be perfect to the 
last detail and uniform in quality in successive editions ? 
All of these matters and many others would be forced 
upon your attention in a very striking way by a visit to 
the publication office of a large school-book house. 

There are in the United States upwards of 150 educa- 
tional publishers employing a good sized army of men. 
The field covered isimmense. The character of the work 
and the associations are such as to bring into the business 
men of distin- 


infinity of detail is involved: 


its business and the character of its production. No 
firm in the world is more aggressive in its policy of ex- 
pansion. In a clean, business-like way the A. B. C. is 
gaining every year a larger and larger share of the edu- 
cational business of the country. Its books are every- 
where to be found, nowhere to seek. 

The very energy with which the company prosecutes 
its business has sometimes been misconstrued. Often 
you will hear the concern referred to asa trust. No des- 
ignation could be more inaccurate. The company was 
formed Several years ago by the purchase of the school 
publiéations of several firms, but such purchase does not 
constitute a trust. A trustimplies the agreement of all or 
nearly all the manufacturers of a certain line of goods to 
maintain a certain scale of prices and to check outside com- 
petition. Among the hundred and fifty text-book firms 
there is no such agreement ; nor, so far as the American 
Book Company is concerned, is there likely to be. Ina 
fair field, with numerous entries, the concern has come to 
the front. It does not seek to evade competition ; itrather 
welcomes it. There is, as everybody knows, most intense, 
and not always good-natured, rivalry among the publish- 
ing houses for the 





guished ability and 
character. These 
houses differ among 
themselves in their 
aims and purposes, 
some striving to 
supply here and 
there a corner of 
the educational 
field; others making 
the publication of 
school-books a mere 
incident to the gen- .F 
eral publishing bus- 
iness, their main ef- 
forts being directed 
to the bringing forth 
of works of. general 
literature; while 
still a third class 
endeavors to supply 
every demand of 
every school from 
the lowest to the 
highest, 

Education is be- 
coming our national 
hobby and books are 
the tools with which education works. The greater 
the interest in the school the better must be the imple- 
ments employed. Thus it happens that never before in 
the history of the country were school-books or school- 
book publishers so numerous as now, and never before 
have text-books reached the high degree of excellence 
which can be found in the texts of the best class of the 
present day. 





The American Book Company. 


Among our text-book publishers the American Book 
‘Company stands easily first, by reason of the volume of 





University Building, Washington Square, New York, the Headquarters of the 
American Book Company. 


possession of certain 
points. of vantage. 
This rivalry the Am- 
erican Book Com- 
pany believes to be 
| healthy and pro- 
ductive of great 
| educational ad- 
{ vance. They see no 
advantage in pool- 
ing issues with any 
| other firm or firms. 
They believe that 
@| competition is the 
life of trade. They 
iy stand for everything 
|] that the trust is 
| not. 


Its Historyand Methods. 


A little inquiry 
into the history, 
personnel,and meth- 
ods of the Ameri- 
| can Book Company 
will reveal the se- 
cret of its rapid 
growth. It holds 
possession of the largest share of the business of the 
country because it serves the public best. Formed in 1890 
by the purchase from several of the largest houses of the 
school-books which were then the recognized leaders in: 
the principal lines of study, it has steadily increased the 
number of its publications, ‘retiring the older and substi- 
tuting the newer as rapidly as educational needs and 
public demands would permit. The company is never 
satisfied with existing books so long as better ones can 
be obtained. 

First among text-book people this company recognized 
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Gen, Alfred C, Barnes, Vice-Presidcnt. 


the varying needsof different loca- 
lities. The United States is a big 
country. A line of books that will 
be successful in New England may 
be entirely unsuited 
to the needs of the 
South. Most publish- 
ing houses get out 
books prepared by the 
educational leaders of 
a single section of the 
country or of asingle 
stratum of society. 
Anything outside a 
certain groove they 
will not handle. The 
American Book Com- 
pany are publishers by 
appointment to the 


whole American peo- 
ple. Charles P. Batt, Treasurer. 





They try to keep in touch with all sections and with 
all classes of educational people. They draw their au- 
thors from every quarter of the country and in passing 
judgment upon a book submitted they are not influenced 
by the presence or absence of a certain university hall- 
mark. If the book is one that will supply an educational 
demand anywhere they bring it out and make it known 
to every important school official or teacher to whom it is 
likely to appeal. It is interesting in examining the 
catalog of their publications to note the number of young 
teachers whose books the company has brought out. 

In the upbuilding of such a concern as the Amer- 
ican Book Company, mind is th» dominant factor, 
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Gilman H, Tucker, Secretary. 


The creative energy of the direc- 
tors of such an organization is 
mainly responsible for its success, 
A brief personal account of the 
men who have made 
the American Book 
Company great may 
therefore be interest- 
ing. To them is due 
the credit, not only 
of developing their 
own concern, but of 
raising the entire ed- 
ucational standard of 
the country. 


Officers of the Company. 
Mr. Harry T. Am- 


brose, president of 
the company, is a na- 





Henry H, Vail, Chef Edi*ciia! Department, tive of Kentucky, who 


got his early training in Cincinnati. Entering the pub- 
lishing business in 1867, with the firm of Wilson, Hinkle 
& Company, he was in 1877, taken in as'a member of the 
newly organized firm of Van Antwerp,{Bragg & Com- 
pany, and on him for many years rested the responsibili- 
ties inseparable from the financial conduct of a large 
commercial enterprise. When the American Book Com- 
pany was organized, Mr. Ambrose was elected treasurer 
of the new concern. His administration‘of its finances 
was marked by a wise, safe, and conservative policy, and 
the stability of the company and its high standing in the 
commercial world owe much to his judgment and fore- 
sight. In 1896, Mr. Ambrose succeeded Mr. Ivison as 
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president of the company and became its execu- 
tive head. On him rests the responsibility of 
the general conduct of the affairs of the com- 
pany in all its branches and departments. His 
comprehensive knowledge of the business as 
well as his acquaintance with its details make 
his judgments wise and discriminating and his 
decisions sound and enlightened. 

Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, the eldest son of the 
late A. S. Barnes, founder of the publishing 
house of A. S. Barnes & Company, is the vice- 
president and head of the manufacturing department. He 
was educated in the Brooklyn Polytechnic institute and 
entered his father’s business on completing his scholastic 
education, and has been engaged constantly in the pub- 
lication of school books. He became a member of the 
firm in 1865 and its head on the death of his father in 
1888. He served in the Civil war, isa member of the 
G. A. R., was colonel of the Thirteenth regiment N. G., 
N. Y., and was made brigadier-general in 1880. He has 
always been a man of affairs and interested in education. 
He was elected president of the Brooklyn library, trustee 
of the Adelphi academy and also of the Polytechnic insti- 
tute, and has for some years been trustee of Cornell uni- 
versity. He was one of the board of trustees of the great 
Brooklyn bridge for twelve years by successive and un- 
solicited reappointment, and his public service in this 
capacity covered most of the important period during 
which the bridge was under construction. He founded 
the Astor Place Bank in 1891 and has always been its 
president. He was founder and first president of the 
Oxford club, Brooklyn, and was at one time president of 
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The Aldine, New York, a well known club of 
publishers and authors. The widely-used 
and popular “Barnes’s Series” of text-books 
were projected by Gen. Barnes. Notwith- 
standing his active business career, Gen. 
Barnes‘ has found time for*very extensive 
travel and has visited practically all the noted 
places of interest in the world. 

Mr. Gilman H. Tucker, is a native of 

















Editorial Library. 


New Hampshire. His record bears a close resem- 
blance to that of so many other New England boys. 
He was educated at Phillips Andover academy and 
Dartmouth college. After experience as a teacher he 
entered the school book business thru the familiar chan- 
nel of the agency department and was for many years 
New England agent of Charles Scribner’s Sons, and, 
afterward, educational manager for that firm in New 
York. He was for a number of years president of the 
New York Alumni Association of Dartmouth college, and 
is a well known member of the University, the Nineteenth 
Century, the Aldine, and other clubs of New York city. 
He has been secretary of the American Book Company 
since its formation, and is also chief of the agency de- 
partment. 

Mr. Charles P. Batt, a native of Ohio, entered the em- 
ploy of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., in 1869, and continued 
with this firm and its successors until the organization of 
the American Book Company. He has had experience 
in the various departments of the business, but since 1877 
has been connected with the department of finances and 
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accounts. His long familiarity with these important 
branches made him the natural successor of Mr. Ambrose 
as treasurer, when the latter became the president. 

Dr. Henry H. Vail, a native of Vermont, was graduated 
from Middlebury college in 1860 and entered the profes- 
sion-of teaching, which he followed for twelve years, hav- 
ing experience in several states and in all grades. In 1°66 
he-entered “upon what became his life work in the edi- 
torial department of the firm of Wilson, Hinkle & Company, 
in a very few years be- 
coming a member of | 
that firm. He project- 
ed and supervised the | 
preparation and publi- | 
cation of the widely 
known Eclectic Series 
of school books pub- 
lished by Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & | 
Company, the succes- | 
sors of Wilson, Hinkle 
& Company, and onthe | 
formation of the Am- | 
erican Book Company jf 
was elected to the 
board. of directors, of 
which he was made chairman, a position he still retains. 
He has been chief of the editorial department since the 
organization of the company. Dr. Vail is a member of 
the University Club, The Colonial, The Aldine (of which he 
was at one time president), and of other well-known social 
organizations. . In 1896 Dr. Vail’s Alma Mater conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D., and he is now a member 
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of the corporation of Middlebury. He has a very 
extensive private library, is widely read, and has a 
familiar knowledge of the educational literature of the 
country. 
, The Large and Convenient Offices. 
“The commodious offices on the ground floor are re- 
markable examples of the spirit of orderliness and econ- 
omy of effort which characterizes the system of the 
company. While impressive by reason of their bright 
and roomy appearance, 
they are not ornate. 
Whatever dignity they 
have they gain from 
their business-like 
simplicity. They are 
, really a little hive of 
1! industry, and every- 
thing is so arranged 
that the work shall go 
on with the least pos- 
sible friction. . The 
| key of the disposition 
of the offices lies in 
| their relation to the 
private office of Mr. 
Greene, the. New 
York manager. His room is in the northwest corner of 
the floor. Directly south are Mr. Leonard E. Riebold, 
assistant manager, and others with whom he will most 
frequently be. brought into contact. Just beyond 
them is the department of introductory accounts. 
Lines of business that are just being opened up require 
a great deal of the manager’s attention ; hence the posi- 
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tion of the department. After the introductory come 
the regular accounts which can ordinarily be relied upon 
to go smoothly without Mr. Greene’s intervention. Fin- 





William H. Maxwell. James Baldwin. 
ally, at the south end of the floor, is the the shipping de- 
partment, which runs almost automatically, and needs 
almost no supervising. Similarly as you go east from 
Mr. Greene’s office, there is a descending scale. The im- 
portant department of advertising is close to the mana- 
ger’s office. In the center of the room are the desks of 
the Eastern agents of the company. These men are not 
regularly in attendance, but make the company’s rooms 
their headquarters. 

The Manufacturing Department. 


A visit to the manufacturing department 
over which Gen. Barnes presides is an ex- 
perience. One runs up against a succes- 
sion of surprises. 

In the first place there is surprise at find- 
ing that the entire work of printing and 
binding is done right in the beautiful Uni- 
versity building, in large, clean, well ventil- 
ated rooms. Anybody who has been around 
printing offices knows that they are not 
ordinarily places of beauty and refinement. 
There is perhaps only one spot in the 
world more grimy and untidy than the printing establish- 
ment of a city newspaper ; that is, of course, the printing 
establishment of a country newspaper. In the plant of the 
A. B. C., however, there is no dirt and confusion. aThe 
apple-pie neatness of everything is marvelous. The long 
rooms filled with busy and contented workers, the. great 
piles of familiar friends, the outlook across Washington 
square to the heights of New Jersey, silhouetted against 
the western sky—all the external settings of the estab- 
lishment make a most favorable impression upon the 
visitor. 

Electric Motors. 

An interesting point concerning the mechanical equip- 
ment of the plant of the American Book Company is the 
use in every department of electricity. Each machine in 
the whole building is run by electricity, and in the most 
economical way possible. That is to say, each machine, 
wherever placed, has its own electric motor. There is no 
system of elaborate shafting. If one machine has to be 
stopped, the machines in its neighborhood go right on ; 
there is no waste of energy. 

This system was, when it was introduced several years 
ago, unique. Since then it has been extensively copied 
and is destined to come into general use in manufactur- 
ing establishments. Its excellence is attested by the fact 
that several students from the Columbia School of Mines 
spent upwards of three months in careful study and obser- 
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vation of the American Book Company’s electrical applian- 
ces. The results of their observations were embodied 
in their graduation theses and have been added to the 
Columbia library. 

The Great Pressroom. 

The pressroom, filled with huge presses built especially 
for the company and peculiarly adapted to the exacting 
work of the best book printing, gives, in a special way, an 
idea of the magnitude of this business. 

Here you stand before a dizzy whirl of colored maps, 
zipping by you like pelting snowflakes. On tables close by 
are rows and rows of cuts—wood-engravings, half-tones, 
electros, zincotypes, and all. The engravers of a city 
must be kept busy to supply so many. How children 
would appreciate their text-books if they could spend an 
afternoon in here where text-books grow! They would 
wonder at the automatic feeders—the most human ma- 
chine in the modern printing office. There is something 
positively uncanny about the little steel fingers that reach 
down and lift the sheets of paper one by one from a pile, 
with precisely the movement practiced by the bank clerk 
as he raises bill from bill. , 

Along the west side of the room, each in a niche be- 
tween two windows, are the experts who cut “over-lays”’ 
and manipulate with dexterity little less than marvelous. 
the “make-ready” on which depends the. 
niceties of color printing, as in maps, and 
the artistic values of illustrations. A deli-. 
cate task is theirs and one requiring good 
eyesight, good judgment, and good knowl- 
edge, as well as artistic sense. The differ- 
ence between fine printing and ordinary 
press-work depends in a large degree upon 
these artist-artisans. 

How the Books are Bound. 

In the binding-room you can see book-. 
making on a scale unknown to Gravesend 
or Bennings. Great sheets covered with print and pic- 
tures are brought down from upstairs. These are the 
units out of which a book is made. Some are divided so 
as to constitute octavos, some as duodecimo volumes, but 
all must be fed into folders. 

Of course one sheet does not maké a book. It con-. 
tains for the most part only eight or sixteen pages, and 
when these are properly folded they become, in bookbind- 
ers’ parlance, a “signature.” The task of gathering to-. 
gether or collating these signatures, that when assem- 
bled constitute a book, is most interesting. This is one 
of the few processes not successfully accomplished by 
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machinery. The piles of signatures are arranged consec-~ 
utively on tables and a girl walks ’round and ’round in 
this ring of paper and slips one signature from each pile,. 
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one circuit of the ring making a complete book. This 
process is accomplished almost as rapidly as one can deal 
cards from a pack. 

Once the pages are together the books 0 to the sew- 
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ing-machines to be stitched. A long line of nimble-fin- 
gered girls sit at these curious instruments, which resem- 
ble in principle, tho they are far more complicated and 
elaborate, the domestic sewing-machine of commerce. 
One is struck by the neat, well-dressed appearance of 
these operatives and the writer was pleased to observe 
that each machine in the long line had been decorated by 
~ presiding genius with one or more small American 
ags. 

Once the stitches are in, the book is a book. There 
remains only to put a cover on it. On the floor below, in 
a hall redolent with glue, the marriage of the book to its 
cover takes place. The basic principle of the book cover 
is a piece of gray cardboard. It is not unattractive. 
Stacks of them, with the sunlight pouring across, are ar- 
tistically fine. One of these days, perhaps, there will be 
a fad for books that show evidences of gray matter. 

At present, however, the skilful hand reinforces thé. 
backing and covering the card- 
board. An expert with the 
glue pot, a manipulator who 
could give points to an editor, 
lays on the leather strip that 
joins two boards to form the 
backing of a book. With ap- 
parent recklessness he slashes 
around, but he makes no mis- | 
takes, for all his measurements 
are tested with a gauge. So 
accurate do the eyes of these 
men become that the gauge 
rarely indicates an error. 


The Machine for Making Book Covers. 


The crowning glory of the establishment is the case-mak- 
ing machine. 

The rough boards which form the sides of the cover or 
“case,” as it is known to a bookbinder, are already cut 
the requisite size and form. These are placed in waiting 
in two great stacks, at one end of the machine, ready to be 
clothed. The case of the book is, you know just its over- 
coat. The bottommost piece from each stack is brought 
forward, sucked up by the tentacles of weird-looking ro- 
tary arms, and an instant later it reappears in the center 
of the machine just in time to meet its cloth jacket al- 
ready covered with hot glue, and the two are brought 
tightly together, the completed case falls into position, 
the protruding edges are neatly folded in, the back is re- 
inforced by a stay piece, and the book cover is ready for 


stamping. 
The Shipping Department. 

Knowledge by the cubic yard is the impressive thing in 
the shipping department. You have probably seen and 
marveled at the piles of literature during the holiday sea- 
son in the department stores—at Wanamaker’s, or Siegel- 
Cooper’s, or Jordan & Marsh’s. Yet the collection of 
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books in such places seems as nothing compared with the 
solid acre or two of American Book Company. publica- 
tions. Perhaps the most surprising thing is the state- 
ment that nearly all of these piles will have to be re- 
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Geo. P, Fisher, W. J. Milne. 
newed several times within the twelve-month. 
Wandering thru the aisles of text-books one discovers 
hosts of old friends—Robinson’s Arithmetic, Milne’s Al- 
gebra, Gray’s numerous botanical works, and a lot of oth- 
ers. The Natural geographies, the phenomenal successes 
of the period; cords of beautiful reading books, in- 
cluding great stacks of the almost sumptuous Eclectic 
School Readings for supplementary use, which are having 
such a vogue; copy books galore, both slanting and ver- 
tical ; spellers to meet every wind of educational fancy ; 
school histeries—the perennial Barnes’s so well known 
thruout the country, Eggleston’s series, McMaster’s won- 
derful book, and many others ; works in every department 
of natural science, the classics, and modern languages, 
and who shall say how many other subjects? One could 
spend days among these hills of books; it is hard to tear 
one’s self away. 


* The Editorial Staff. 


Let us turn from books to 
people. The editorial rooms 
are well worth looking into. 
Here are the men who keep 
closely in touch with the educa- 
tional current of the country— 
Dr. Vail and his able corps of 
assistants of whom the chief 
is Mr. Russell Hinman, well 
- known asthe author of Hin- 
~ - man’s Physical Geography, and 
joint author of Redway and 
Hinman’s Natural Geographies. 
Here books that the leaders of 
the profession submit meet 
their fate ; here all the niceties of editorial supervision are 
practiced. Nearly all the staff are ex-teachers. In fact 
the publishing house is becoming more and more a place 
of promotion for teachers of ability and judgment. The 
requisitions for such work are sound scholarship, good 
discernment, culture, appreciation. For good all-’round 
men there is no more attractive field. 


The Authors. 


A word or two more about the policy of the American 
Book Company in the selection of its authors. Not only 
is the endeavor made to represent the whole country 
geographically, but also to represent the whole country 
educationally. Nothing is regarded as being out of 
range. For instance, a considerable demand has grown 
up of late for oriental works. Not only are grammars 
and texts of Sanskrit and Zend, and the other eastern 
languages in requisition, but there is place for books that 
throw light upon the life and history of the orient. To 
meet this demand the American Book Company has 
arranged with Dr. H. C. Tolman (previously associated with 
Pres. Harper in the authorship of Latin texts), and Dr. 
J. H. Stevenson to take charge of a complete series of 
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works explanatory of the art, culture, and religion of the 
eastern nations. This will be one of the most complete 
expositions of orientalism ever attempted. 

In general it is the policy of the company to reach out 
for the new while clinging fast to the old. Among their 
authors are counted such men as the late Prof. Asa Gray, 
of Harvard, the eminent botanist, and Prof. Dana, whose 
work in geology was monumental. Again there is Dr. 
Emerson E. White, certainly one of the leading authori- 
ties of the world 
in all matters of 
educational the- 
ory and practice. 
Dr. White’s books 
have had _phe- 
nomenal success 
in the past, and 
the demand for 
them continues. 
Of his School Man- 4 
agement over 150, | 7 
000 copies have : 
been sold. 

These educa- saa 
tional classics will not be quickly superseded. It is 
important, however, that new men, new principles should 
be developed. The American Book Company believes in 
new authors, new lines of educational principles. Their 
recent venture in publishing the Cornell series of mathe- 
matical works suggests that. The mathematical depart- 
ment at Cornell has become one of the strongest in the 
country and its strong points are now for the first time 
brought to the notice of the schools. ‘ 

A survey of the list of authors will reveal many inter- 
esting facts. It will easily be seen that the American 
Book Company is giving great attention to the matter of 
securing good literature in their text-books. This ap- 
pears especially in the books for supplementary reading. 
Among the authors represented are James Baldwin, most 
delightful of story tellers ; Edward Eggleston, the Hoo- 
sier novelist and historian; Frank G. Carpenter, well 
known as artist, naturalist, newspaper man, and story- 
writer; Joel Chandler Harris, whose Uncle Remus is a 
classic in every civilized land ; W. D. Howells, easily the 
first American novelist. It is a great achievement to get 
such men into the work of preparing educational books. 


In Touch with Educational Progress. 


How important it is that the workers in the editorial 
department shall be thoroly in touch with the educational 
world is shown by the fact that in all publishing houses 
the books that “ime 
succeed are al- r- 
ways in the min- 
ority, but the en- 
terprising pub- 
lisher must test 
his public after 
the issuance of a 
book and not be- | 
fore. The meas- — 
ure of his success 
depends upon his 
knowledge of cur- 
rent educational 
methods, the ex- 
tent of the demand for a book on a given subject, and 
the availability of the book submitted in manuscript to 
meet this demand. With the best available skill, talent, 
and natural aptitude, only a comparatively small number 
of books published can be relied on to pay a respectable 

rofit. 
: Oftentimes a book which comes well recommended by 
the name of its author and by the apparent interest of 
its contents, and indorsed by specialists who have care- 
fully examined the manuscript, proves to be a dead loss. 
Such a multiplicity of considerations affect the chances 
of any good publication that it is impossible to predict 
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with certainty the success of any given book. This fact 
has a significant bearing on various attempts that have 
been made from time to time at state publication of text- 
books for schools. States move slowly. Legislatures 
cannot reach quick conclusions, nor are they fitted by 
experience or training to judge of manuscripts or authors. 
The consequence has been that books created by legislative 
fiat have always proven either inadequate or totally unfitted 
for the use for which they were intended; yet the state has 
found itself sad- 
dled with books 
which by the na- 
ture of the case 
could not be 
changed or essen- 
tially modified for 
aterm of years, 
- and the schools 
have had to suffer 
> the consequences. 

The American 
Book Company 
people rather 
pride themselves 
upon their small percentage of failures. Their excellent 
financial standing is due in no slight degree to the fact 
that very few of their publications have failed flatly, 
while some of them have been remarkably success- 
ful. 

This, however, is to be noticed. They have never hes- 
itated from fear of small sales, to publish a book which 
might end by creating a demand for something better 
and finer in the future than at the present possible. It 
often happens that one book will arouse a demand for 
something along the same line, tho with variance in points 
of detail. 

In the selection of its men, both in the editorial and in 
the business departments, the American Book Company 
exercises the greatest care. The business department 
on the first floor contains some of the best executive 
ability in the city. The company is justly proud of its 
representatives, both those in charge of affairs at home 
and those upon whom devolves the work of introduc- 
ing its publications in different sections of the coun- 
try. In a clean, energetic manner the books are 
pushed wherever there are schools to be supplied. The 
agents in a given section are invariably men thoroly fa- 
miliar with the needs of that section and well known for 
their integrity and dignity. They must hustle, must 
show themselves good business men. But that is not 
enough. It is the 
policy of the com- 
pany to employ 
only gentlemen, 
and gentlemen of 
education, usually 
graduates of our 
best educational 
institutions. 
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Mr. John Ar- 
thur Greene is a 
native of Maine, 
his ancestors 
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days to which the great Webster was allied. He 
was educated at Farmington normal school, and after- 
wards taught in the celebrated preparatory school for 
boys, “Little Blue,” founded by Jacob Abbott. He then 
studied law, and after admission to the bar commenced 
practice in Chicago ; but his interest and special experi- 
ence in educational affairs, together with an inclination 
towards a business career, diverted him into a connection 
with school-book publishing which has practically been 
his life work. Serving several years as an agent with 
Ivison, Blakeman & Company, he was called to assist in 
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the home office, and, on the formation of the American 
Book Company, accepted a responsible position with it. 
He was soon made superintendent of the agency depart- 
ment of the New York division, and, upon the death of 
Mr. Bragg, succeeded him in the position of manager. 


Mr. Greene, thru a close touch with the leading edu- 
cators of the country, with many of whom he maintains 
a close friendship, has always made a careful study of 
educational requirements in the line of text-books. Prob- 
ably no man is more fully abreast of the times in all up- 
to-date matters pertaining to the New Education. 


Mr. William Burke Thalheimer is a native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. At an early age he entered the employ of Clark, 
Austin & Smith, booksellers and stationers in New York, 
who were at that time the Eastern depository of W. B. 
Smith & Company, of Cincinnati, the first publishers of 
the famous McGuffey & Ray series of texts. Mr. Thal- 
heimer attracted the attention of Mr. Smith, who induced 
him to go to Cincinnati, where he assumed an important 
place and acquired an interest in the profits of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith sold his business about 1865 to the firm 
of Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, Mr. Thalheimer remaining 
with the new company and taking charge of the book man- 
ufactory. He was head of the office in succeeding part- 
nerships until the firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Com- 
pany sold their list of publications to the American Book 
Company. Of the three offices then organized to carry 
forward the business of manufacturing and selling school- 
books that at Cincinnati was, for a time, the only one 
owning and controlling its own printing office and bindery. 
From his experience Mr. Thalheimer naturally became the 
head of this department of the work ; later, on 
the removal of Mr. Bragg to New York, 
he became manager of the Cincinnati division. 

Probably few men in the country are more 
fully versed in all the details of book manu- 
facture than is Mr. Thalheimer. From the 
paper to the finished book he is an expert 
judge of every component part that enters 
into the completed product. 


Mr. Charles J. Barnes is the only son of 
the Rev. Jeremiah R. Barnes and nephew of 
Alfred S. Barnes, the publisher. His early 
life was spent in the West, but some time 
prior to 1870 he came to New York and en- 
tered the publishing business of A. S. Barnes 
& Company, where his energy, industry, and 
genial manners soon made him of importance 
to his employers. Asa traveling agent for 
this firm he effected many important introductions of their 
books, soon becoming general field agent, and later a part- 
ner in the firm. — 

Mr. Barnes’s taste for literature has led to the accu- 
mulation of one of: the finest and most valuable personal 
libraries in the city of Chicago. It is specially rich in 
rare books, Americana, etc. 
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Mr. Barnes took an active part in editing the publica- 
tions of his firm, and the famous Barnes’s Readers 
were largely planned and edited by him. 

When A. S. Barnes & Company established a branch 
house in Chicago he became manager and continued in 
that capacity for the American Book Company after his 
firm had sold its school-book business to that company. 
Mr. Barnes is a popular member of the Chicago Club, 
the Calumet Club, and others. He has hosts of friends, 
both in social and business circles, and is deservedly con- 
sidered one of the most accomplished, all-round school- 
book men in the business. 


Field of Operation. 


The claims of the American Book Company to be the 
greatest national book publishing firm are substantiated 
by its policy in extending its active operations to every 
important center of the country. It has three central 
offices, in New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. These 
three places are as convenient as any for reaching the 
needs of the entire country. New York commands the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the New York division also directs 
the company’s business west of the Rocky mountains. 
Cincinnati is a natural depot for the densely populated 
region immediately west of the Alleghanies, besides having 
a natural outlook upon the South. Chicago is the center 
of all the great activities of the West and Middle West. 

Besides the three principal centers the company main- 
tains branch offices at several important strategic posi- 
tions. In Boston, honey-combed with publishing houses 
large and small, they are doing a big business. In Phila- 
delphia, at Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, and far-away 
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Present Aspects of History. 
By WILLIAM E, CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The nineteenth century has seen the new birth and the 
new life of history. The spirit of man set free by zeal 
for truth from bondage to tradition has caused this ex- 
cellent transformation. Democracy, seeking its own cul- 
ture, has set aside old forms of writing the story of. the 
past, has looked with vision clear and fresh upon all hu- 
manity, and holding fast to that which is good for its own 
life, has set history with new methods upon new tasks 
toward new ends, And the genius of history, vital as 
the genius of music or of poetry, immortal as man him- 
self, inseparable from his daily life, seeks now to reveal 
in accord with new conceptions, the whole truth of what 
man has been and has done since his beginning until now. 
Man the individual, man the clan or crowd or nation, man 
the race, man universal, in his action and reaction upon 
man, at public work or in social development of any and 
every sort, is the subject of history that man may be 
manifested to himself in his acts. 

In its present meaning history is not merely a list of 
dates, series of chronological annals, gossip of politics, 
literary picturing of wars and courts, philosophizing upon 
the origins and destinies of mankind, or compendium of 
the doings and opinions of leaders and heroes. None of 
these are objects of prime historical importance. The 
human event, the social movement, what caused it and 
what came from it, just how it happened and why it hap- 
pened, the fact and the explanation of it—this to history 
is its subject, varying in space and time, now a battle of 
Waterloo, now a Pittsburg riot, now an old age pension 
act in New Zealand legislature, but always a fact of hu- 
pn concern, insistent upon being known and under- 
stood. 

Such history as this commands the attention of mod- 
ern men, because it meets the modern need. Humanity 
at its best is open-minded and very curious—and human- 
ity has bravely undertaken to understand all our prob- 
lems and to remedy all our ills. Upon that proposition, 
which would seem to medieval minds either very absurd 
or very sacrilegious, our thousands of parliaments, con- 
greases, legislatures, and of societies for discussion and 
reform are founded. And what else is commerce from 
the days of Tyre until now but the effort to answer hu- 
man wants ? 

There is a new sense of the value of human life. We 
know to-day that neither does the individual man exist 
for the preservation of institutions nor do these institu- 
tions exist to preserve him. Slavery to king or state or 
church and the liberty of nature are seen to be alike false 
conditions. The modern man is a person, a product, and 
an agent, and modern society is indivisible. Each man is 
of the very substance of humanity, and this contempora- 
neous civilization is but the outgrowth of centuries of 
human nature. This year is the repository of the treas- 
ures of all former years. To-day is the goal of all pre- 
vious aspiration, thought, effort. Modern man receives in 
his soul the impact of all historic impulses. Contempo- 
raneous civilization is the net result of all the additions 
and subtractions, multiplications and divisions, of all his- 
toric forces and individualities. And history itself is the 
record of all events of public importance unto this hour. 
What one man does or desires or thinks of himself for 
himself in solitude may make biography or literature ; 
but only he who moves men makes history. The field of 
history is as wide and as long as human life in society ; 
and historic events multiply with the increase of com- 
munities, peoples, and nations in numbers and ac- 
tivities. 

The quality of history is in truthfulness and wisdom, 
for history has two phases, one of information, the other 
of interpretation. In its phase of information history in 
this century has ceased to be literature and has become 
science, maintaining principles forthe ascertainment of 
facts and for the valuation and balancing of testimony, 
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For these principles which give history its scientific phase 
it is indebted to the common law and the juristic stand- 
ards of evidence. In its phase of interpretation history 
remains a philosophy of life, with this notable change in 
accord with the modern spirit, that after the inductive 
fashion it gathers facts first and forms opinions later. 
Many modern historians are much inclined to surrender 
all the responsibility of interpretation to others and to 
deal with historic opinions as facts only, stating no con- 
clusions of their own. In the presence of myriads of men 
and events, pressing for recital, historians must retain 
principles of selection, and this philosophy of history is 
its very soul. Deliverance from obligation to propose 
conclusions and opinions from the facts selected is a wel- 
come relief for those historians who yield this burden to 
economists, jurists, philosophers, poets, journalists, and 
statesmen. The aims and principles, now adopted, form 
a consistent body of doctrine. The aims are to find facts, 
to exclude errors, to record results, and to publish such 
results as humanity ought to know. The principles gov- 
ern the uses of sources and the selections of facts; and 
if the historian desires to enter the field of historical 
philosophy, these principles should limit the conclusions 
from the facts. 

The direct sources of history are these, viz :—the tes- 
timony, chiefly written, sometimes printed, of reliable, 
unprejudiced, disinterested eye-witnesses ; and the testi- 
mony of those who have heard from participants and par- 
tisans. History has many public documents and records 
to consult. Very recent history has direct oral testi- 
mony upon which to rely. The indirect sources are of 
value as means of inference, viz :—the evidence of result- 
ant events, the evidence of antecedent events, the evi- 
dence of collateral facts, the analogous similar events 
elsewhere or at other times, public and private buildings 
and other works. These sources, direct and indirect, 
must be considered with reference to each other. Three 
standards by which to measure results are of avail, viz:— 
the authority of historians who have done work with an 
eye single to the truth, the laws of the established scien- 
ces,—such as physics, biology, and economics,—and com- 
mon sense based upon racial and individual experi- 
ences. 

The methods of history are first and always to pursue 
the truth until it is reasonably established, to weigh men 
and their acts in the scales of ethics, morality, intelli- 
gence, and culture, to determine what is the relative im- 
portance of the various facts ascertained and what is the 
relative importance of the various concerns, interests, 
and occupations of human society to which these facts 
apply, to adopt standards of proportion suited to the pro- 
posed publication, to select for publication the important 
facts, and to publish truth, so weighed, without passion, 
purpose or prejudice, political or personal. The philo- 
sophical historian may draw such conclusions as come well 
within the field of the proven facts: otherwise he be- 
comes a philosopher, or litterateur, or word-painter, by 
ceasing to be an historian. 

In this manner the modern historian mines out the 
truth. His judgment goes to the making and unmaking 
of earthly immortalities. For such is the divinity of the © 
soul of man that the.decision of the Court of Fame rests 
finally upon the testimony presented at the Bar of Truth. 
For us who read history it is requisite to keep in close 
contact with plain fact and simple human nature. The 
world of books is too much a world of dreams. The 
world of reverie and contemplation is metaphysical and 
apart from substantial life. The world of the newspaper 
grows vague unless day by day we renew and increase 
our knowledge of men and women and children in the 
thousand and one occupations, recreations, and trivialities 
of life. He who does not know his own town or his own 
ward is not likely to understand the machinations of Met- 
ternich, re-making the map and trying to re-make the 
mind of Europe after 1815. To know history we must . 


first know human nature. 
. (Continued on page 747.). 
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(Continued from page 745.) 
The spirit of a hundred years and ten since 1789 has 
set this seal of truth upon history, and our view widens 


and deepens to the dimensions of the race. Historical 
thinking is essential to complete social living. Histori- 
cal knowledge purifies the soul from that despair which 
comes from solitary meditation upon single facts, purifies 
it by the baptism of the irrefutable truths of progress. 
Such knowledge frees the mind from personal isolation 
in a particular individuality by the liberty of beholding 
ancient and contemporaneous generations of men, each 
and all of whom have confronted, equally with the men 
immediately about us, the problems of life and time. 
Modern history enlarges the world for the human being 
as an onlooker upon life and gives him vistas of new 
fields and visions of new opportunities, corrects his opin- 
ions formed upon errors or upon too’ few facts, and 
strengthens his will by the inspiration of the unusual and 
heroic achievements of others and of the race in this very 
age. And since all the billions that ever were hdve no 
other earthly immortality than in the billion and a half 
that now are, modern history dignifies the individual as 
an essential part of the race. No less than philosophy, 
no less than religion, history declares the supreme impor- 
tance of to-day. Upon the present all historic forces fo- 
cus: from the present ail historic forces radiate back to 
their origins and forward to their final outcomes. All the 
human usefulness of an understanding of the remote past 
is in the gathering of principles for the interpretation of 
human personalities and of social movements in these 
times. History is the mother of wisdom. The very 
manners of modern men are the fruition of all the ages. 
History has fashioned the garments of men’s minds and 
has furnished the patterns of our souls. 

The man of nature, unmodified by humanity, is no 
more. Upon him the family and property, church and 
religion, state and law, school and culture, have wrought 
their irremediable change. The tale thereof is history ; 
and when the end is told, the transformation of the indi- 
vidual into the social being will be complete. 

History-is the treasure-house of facts for all the sci- 
ences which are concerned with man in society—ethics, 
economics, sociology, teleology, anthropology, ethnology. 
History is the sphere of correlation for all these social 
sciences, and for all other sciences as well, since every 
science in its modern form is the product of man’s activ- 
ity in intellectual association with his fellows. History 
is the touchstone for testing all theories for the better- 
ment or reconstruction of human laws and customs and 
of human nature itself. History is a form of thought by 
which the logic of causation is applied to man’s knowl- 
edge of himself. History is the atmosphere of mind. 


While the natural sciences exercise the senses and the | 


reason, while the mathematics train the intellectual hab- 





its and. the imagination, while language cultivates the 
tastes and literature the fancy and the soul, and while 
music and the arts discipline the ear, eye, hand, and 
heart, history demands the constant trial of memory and 
judgment, the two processes, of the most highly valued 
faculty of our human nature, praised and desired in all 
lands and ages, common sense. History is a method of 
investigating, selecting, and reporting facts. Its chief 
labors are in that sphere of organizing society known as 
the state, or in that phase of human activity known as 
politics. But the sovereign power of the modern consti- 
tutional, self-governing state is in the people; and what- 
ever is of concern to the people must be inquired into by 
the historian in order that his interpretation of the 
people’s political acts may be true and adequate. Politics 
is the theme; but whatever illustrates, explains, proves 
it, whether in industry, commerce, science, literature, re- 
ligion, or personalities is requisite in the exposition 
of the theme. In this special field, and in all other 
fields wherever history enters, its method remains 
the ~ and its aim never varies—the finding of the 
truth. 

History is method, and method means way of learning. 
History is getting of true knowledge, and this alone is 
learning. The nineteenth century has imprinted this 
new truth upon the soul of man that he must forever 
journey in the way of learning. Know, says this century 
of redemption from bondage, that the errand of man is 
neither to repeat nor to defy the past, but to seek truth, 
and to go forward in the way of it. In this aspect his- 
tory is but inductive science applied to the story of human 
events. Modern history is as much a new science as is 
biology, and no more resembles medieval “history” than 
does astronomy resemble astrology ; chemistry, alchemy; 
or psychology, sorcery. What further disburdening from 
traditions this may mean! Already human slavery by 
law is gone, by acts of English parliament, and Russian 
czar, and by spending of American blood. Already her- 
editary office is gone in Switzerland, France, and all the 
Americas, and only the title of it remains in the world’s 
greatest empire. In all the civilized world governments 
are centralizing for administration, but decentralizing for 
authority. In all the nations of higher civilization politi- 
cal sovereignty is broad-based upon the brains of all men. 
Who shall limit the truth that may yet be found and 
realized? This new inspiration to know the ideal, this 
expansion of the mind to larger visions and of the soul 
to brighter hopes, this dream of an age of opportunity 
for all men from the day of their birth, this is the life of 
modern history. The opportunity man seeks for all the 
sons of men is not mere political equality at ballot boxes 
but more, far more. So much history reveals, but only 
the progress of the ages can disclose the whole effort of 
man. 
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Views from Offiice Windows, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, 


The Growth of a Great Publishing House. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY. 


f@i0 more striking instance of continuous growth can be 
N found than that shown by the publishing house of D. C. 

Heath & Company. In 1886, their complete list of pub- 
lications included thirteen books and eleven pamphlets. To-day 
there are more than eight hundred titles in their catalog, every 
one of which has 
an influence and a 
character of its 
own. For nearly 
fourteen years the 
house has _ pub- 
lished an average 
of more than one 
new book a week. 
One year eighty- 
five new books 
were issued. Judg- 
ed by the annual 
sales the house has 
for some years 
ranked third 
among the great 
school book pub- 
lishers. It is rap- 
idly approaching 
the second place. 
All this has come 
about quietly, and 





He then devoted a year to travel abroad for the benefit of 
his health, and upon his return became supervisor of 
schools of Farmington, Me. After serving in that capacity 
for a year he entered the book business, and in 1874 represented 
in Rochester, N. Y., the publishing firm of Ginn Brothers. A 
year later he 
opened a branch 
house for the firm 
in New York city, 
where he remained 
for some months. 
In 1876, he be- 
came a member of 
the firm under the 
title of Ginn & 
Heath, Boston. 
This relation con- 
tinued until 1886, 
when he disposed 
of his  partner- 
ship interest and 
started in business 
on his own ac- 
count, with abso- 
lute freedom to 
pursue his own 
policy in educa- 
tional publishing. 

Among the posi- 








is the natural re- 


sult of a policy Reception Room—Boston Office. 


which builds on a 
foundation that will last, and by means that an honorable con- 
stituency will approve. 

Such events are of legitimate interest to the educational 
world, and deserve more than passing mention. A word about 
the members of the firm :— 

Mr. D. C. Heath, 
the founder of the house, was born in the state of Maine. He 
was prepared for college at the Nichols Latin school in Lewis- 
ton, Me., and graduated at Amherst college in the class of ’68. 
For the two years following the graduation he was principal 
of the high school in Southboro, Mass. Subsequently he spent 
two years in attendance at the Bangor Theological seminary. 











Mr. Heath's Office, Boston. 


tions of honor to 
which Mr. Heath 
has been elected are the following: president of the Amherst 
Alumni Association, president of the Pine-Tree State Club, mem- 
ber of the council, and of the committee on education of the 
Twentieth Century Club. He is also a member of the University, 
Schoolmasters’, and Congregational clubs, the Municipal League 
of Boston, the Newton Club of Newton, where he resides, and 
the Aldine Club of New York. 


Mr. C. H, Ames 


who ten years ago became Mr. Heath’s first partner was born 
in New Hampshire. At the age of fourteen he removed to 
Illinois, but returning to New England for school and college, 
was graduated at Kimball Union academy in New Hampshire 





Mr. Smyth’s Office, Chicago. 
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Mr. Pulsifcr’s Office, New York 


in 1866, and at Amherst college in the class of 1870. After 
two or three years of agency work he became the genera! agent 
of the educational department of L. Prang & Company, later be- 
cdming a member of the new firm which was formed under the 
name of the Prang Kducational Company. During fifteen years 
he devoted himself exclusively and with the greatest enthu- 
siasm to the development of art education in this country, and 
was connected with its initiation in nearly every important city 
in the United States. During two visits to England, France, 
and Germany, he made valuable studies of the art and other 
schools of those countries. 

In 1889, he became a member of the firm of D. C. Heath & 
Company, and entered upon the broader field of general educa- 
tional publishing. His experience has made him personally 
familiar with every state and territory of tho United States and 
also with Canada, Mexico, and the West Indies: Few of the 
publishing profession have enjoyed a wider or more pleasant 
acquaintance with leading educational men. He is the author 
of several pamphlets and a frequent speaker on art educatio 
and kindred topics ; isone of the founders, and an active member 
of the Twentieth Century Club, of Boston, a member of the 
soston Browning Society, of the Appalachian Club, and of other 
important clubs of a literary and scientific character. 

Mr. W. E. Pulsifer 

was born in Maine, and educated at Westbrook seminary, Kent’s 
Hill seminary, and Bates college. The early part of Mr. Pul- 
sifer’s life was devoted to teaching, lecturing, newspaper writ- 
ing, and more or less speaking on political affairs. As ateacher 
he served successively as class-room instructor, principal of a 
high school, and superintendent of schools. His work as an 
educator was characterized by marked executive ability. He 
was at length attracted to the publishing business, as affording 
a larger field for his talents. In 1891, after serving with great 
success for six years on the agency force of Ginn & Company, 
Mr. Pulsifer became manager of the New York office of D. C. 
Heath & Company, and in 1892, became a partner in the firm. 
Before his removal to New York he was for two terms a member 
of the city government of Somerville, Mass., a member of a 
number of important committees, notably that on finance. 
Since taking up his residence in Brooklyn, Mr. Pulsifer has 
made a great many friends in the metropolitan district. Last 
mo ith he was elected president of the Union League Club, upon 
which occasion he was shown many gratifying tokens of the 
esteem in which he is held. 
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Reception Room, New York Office, 


Mr. W. S. Smyth 
who was admitted to partnership with D. C. Heath & Company, in 
1893, and who since that date has been the Chicago manager. 
was born in Pennsylvania, of Connecticut ancestry. He was 
graduated from Wesleyan university, Middletown, Conn., with 
the degree of A. B. in 1863 and was given the degree of M. A. 
in cursu in 1866. He has served for several years on the board 
of trustees of his alma mater. Immediately following his gradua- 
tion Mr. Smyth eatered upon the profession of teaching. He 
filled with success the principalship of Wyoming seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., from 1863 to 1869. He was then elected princi- 
pal of Cazenovia seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y., where he remained 
until 1878. While at Cazenovia he received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Syracuse university. In 1879 he was attracted by larger 
opportunities in the publish'ne business, and in that yeor be- 


Boox-keepiug Department, Chicago, 


came an agent for the house of Ginn, Heath & Company. After 
serving upon the agency force for four years, he was in 1883 
made manager of the Chicago office. For ten years he filled 
this position with credit to himself and great profit to his firm. 
The Western business of the house which he at that time rep- 
resented, is a monument to his prudence, foresight and sound 
julgment. It is a matter of common knowledge among the pub- 
lishing fraternity that for some years Mr. Smyth 
would have been welcomed as a partner by any of 
the larger publishers. When in 1893 he determined 
to leave the ranks of employees and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a partner, he again gave evidence 
of his business tact and foresight by casting in his 
lot with D. C. Heath & Company. 

Mr. Smyth is the author of several articles in 
periodicals, and of a history of Cazenovia seminary. 
He has seen something of Europe, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey and Asia, and about all of the United States. 
He has borne some of the burdens of citizenship by 
holding various public offices in the cities and 
towns in which he has lived, the he has never been 
an office seeker. 

In November, 1895, the firm became incorporated 
with D. C. Heath as president ; C. H. Ames, secrc- 
tary ; W. E. Pulsifer, treasurer ; and W. S. S.nyth, 
vice-president. 
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Record rooms and rooms 
for stenographers serve 
to keep separate each 
section of the clerical and 
detail work. 

Away from all the noise 
and bustle of the public 
rooms, and in classic 
quiet, will be found the 
offices of the manager, the editorial de- 
partment, the manufacturing depart- 
ment, and the private office of Mr. D. C. 
Heath, the president. These offices may 
also be reached by a private entrance 
and elevator at 20 Boylston place. One of the characteristic 
features of the decoration of Mr. Heath’s private office is the 
covering of the walls with a beautiful green bookbinder’s cloth. 
The desk and the chairs and the whole of the furniture in this 
office is of mahogany, all the rest of the building being fur- 
nished in oak. On the walls are portraits of many of the authors 
who publish with the house, some of them being the originals 
of those which adorn their books. 

A complete system of telephones—there being fourteen 
‘phones on this floor alone, make possible instant communication 
between all the different departments of the business. 

A representative of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who has visited all 
the publishing offices thruout the country, reports that he has 
not found anywhere quarters at once so elegant and usable ; anda 
visitor who knows the publishing houses of the continent of 
Europe and of Great Britain, as well as those of this country, 
bears his testimony to the fact that there is nothing to compare 
with it for extent and beauty among the offices of the educa- 
tional publishers of the 
Old World. 


The New York Office 


was opened in 1886, and 
for more than four years 
was located in Astor 
place. In 1891 the office 
was removed to 3 East 
Fourteenth street wit) 
W. E. Pulsifer as mana- 
ger. Under his energetic 
administration ‘the an- 
nual business transacted 
by the New York houce 
has increased ten-fold, 
the agency force for the 
middle and South Atlan- 
tic states has been 
thoroly organized, and 
teachers visiting the metropolis have come to know that one of 
the central points of interest for them is the office of D.C. Heath 
& Company. In the spring of 1897, the old quarters on Four- 
teenth street were abandoned, and new and larger offices were 
fitted up in the handsome building at 91 and 93 Fifth avenue. 
These were again increased in extent in the spring of 18°9. 
An attractive reception room, convenient private offices, cour- 
teous clerks, and prompt attention to the needs of the school 
public have won a host of friends in the metropolitan district 


and its tributaries. 
The Chicago Office. 


Mr. Heath had not been in business a year before it became 
necessary to establish a branch office in Chicago. This was 
opened at 185 Wabash avenue, and subsequently transferred to 
No. 86, then to No. 355, and in 1897 to the great building at 
Nos. 378-388 Wabash avenue, which has become the Western 
headquarters of nearly all of the larger publishers. In 1890, 
the Chicago office was put under the charge of a special man- 
ager, and in 1893, upon coming under the care of Mr. W.S. 
Smyth was thoroly reorganized. It now has a larger agency 
and correspondence force than either the home office at Boston, 
or the New York office. This is due to the fact that nearly 
half of the states of the Union, and more than half of its popu- 
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lation, are more directly 
reached from Chicago than 
from either of the other 
cities. 

As the combined result 
of his own well directed 
effort, the strong support 
afforded him by his col- 
leagues, and the superior 
list of books bearing the 





imprint of 
D.C. Heath & Company, Mr. Smyth to- 
day presides over the management of 
an office whose annual volume of busi- 
ness is very much larger than was ever 


ud 


before under his direction. 

To realize the magnitude of the Chicago business and some 
of the reasons for it, one has only to visit the business-like 
offices, and see the small army of clerks, stenographers, packers, 
and shippers that are there employed. 

The publications of the house are also kept at dispositories in 
Atlanta, Ga., Austin, Tex., and San Francisco, Cal., forthe 
becter accommodation of the Southern and Pacific states. A 
thriving business is also carried on with Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba, the shipments to the latter island alone amounting 
to nearly twenty thousand books since the war ceased. Canada 
and Japan are also good buyers of certain classes of books. 

In 1890, an office was opened in London, where every one of 
D. C. Heath & Company’s publications may be seen, and where 
many of the books have a large and increasing sale. 


The Authors. 


Of the four huadred American colleges and universities nearly 
half are represented in 
the list of authors that 
publish with the house. 
Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Johns Hopkins, Cor- 
nell, Princeton, Oberlin, 
Northwestern, Vander- 
bilt, Leland Stanford, 
Chicago, and the great 
st:t2 universities have 
contributed largely to 
the list. Men upon the 
faculties of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and nearly 
a score of British,French, 
and German institutions 
have found the imprint 
of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany a ready passport to 
the American market. 

An inspection of the catalog also reveals among the authors 
of books for elementary and high schools, a number of the 
ablest superintendents, principals and teachers that the country 
contains. In fact the list of authors reads like an enumeration 
of educational leaders. 


In its search for the best D. C. Heath & Company, were 
never more aggressive than to-day. Their plans for the 
future are big with promise. 

D. C. Heath & Company aim to do something more than 
simply to do over again what somebody else already has done 
well. They aim to do better than anybody has done before and 
to add something to the sum of knowledge or at any rate, to 
the method of presenting that knowledge to the learner. This 
house has refused many excellent books, which would sell well 
perhaps, but which did not mark a distinct advance on any that 
had gone before. They prefer evidently to publish a book 
which will do some good educationally rather than a book 
which will “sell well” and add nothing intrinsically to the 
educational forces or results in the world. 

This policy is certain to add reputation, and, in the long run, 
firm friends and increasing sales among the growing numbers of 
superintendents, professors, principals, and school officials who ap- 
preciate good books thoroly well made in every particular. 

















The Baston Offices. 


Mr. Heath opened the first office in two small rooms at 
3 Tremont Place. A full line of samples was kept upon the 
mantel ‘shelf, still leaving ample room for the office clock. Dur- 
ing the two years following the list grew to seventy titles, in- 
cluding Sheldon’s General History, Shepard’s Chemistry, thirteen 
volumes in Heath’s Modern Language series, and ten volumes in 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 

Late in 1887 new and larger quarters were taken at 5 Somer- 
set street, opposite Boston university. The reception room and 
offices occupied the street floor, while the stock room and ship- 
ping room were in the basement, with commodious entrance 














A Corner in the Stock Department. 


from Pemberton square. For seven and a half years No. 5 
Somerset street was the Mecca of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents who were looking for new and practical ideas 
in school books. No visitor left these offices without increased 
admiration for the skill of the house in maintaining its position 
always in advance of the demands of routine teachers, and for 
its courage in publishing such books as tend to broaden and 
enrich the work of the schools. Every year the sales increased 
(this increase continuing even in the years from 1892-95, when 
almost every other business suffered a decline.) For three years 
before the next removal it was evident that larger quarters 
must be secured—the only question being, how much larger. 
Sinze the removal from Tremont place nearly five 
hundred new books had been published. These 
include such valuable works as Hyde’s Lessons in 
English, Book Il., Hyde’s Practical Grammar, 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside Nature Readers, 
Bass’s Plant Life and Animal Life, the Heart of 
Oak Books, Dole’s American Citizen, Sheldon’s 
American History, Thomas’ History of the United 
States, the Walsh Arithmetics, the Atwood Arith- 
metics, the earlier series in Thompson’s Drawing 
System and Whiiing’s Public School Music Course. 
To Heath's Modern Language serics there were 
added over one hundred and fifty titles; the 
earlier issues in Heath’s English Classic series, 
togeSier with more than fifty successful high 
school and college text-books, also made their 
appearance during this period. 

In May, 1895, the need of more space became 
imperative The stock rooms and shipping de- 
partment were transferred to a separate building 
in the wholesale district, convenient to express 
and freight facilities, whiie the offices were re- 
moved to the new steel frame building at 110- 
112 Boylston St., adjoining the old public library, 
and overlooking the Boston Common. 

Among the notable events connected with 
these quarters were the incorporation of the firm, 
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the admitting to financial interest in the business of some of 
the employees who had helped to develop it, the enlargement of 
the editorial and manufacturing departments, the publication 
of the Natural System of Vertical Writing, and of about three 
hundred other new books, and the acquisition from their former 
publishers of the Wells Series of Mathematics. 

With increased facilities and the momentum of its past, the 
business continued its growth at an accelerated rate. Early 
in the present year plans for enlargement were again made, 
and the house has just completed the removal of its headquarters 
to the spacious fifth floor of one of the largest office buildings 
in Boston—fronting on Boylston street, with principal entrance 
at Nos. 110-112—the same entrance which has served the house 
for four years. 

The whole of the fifth floor (together with part of another), 
covering over 10,000 square feet, is now devoted to their bus- 
iness ; the central work of the shipping department, which was 
— carried on at Congress street, being now concentrated 

ere. 

In the shipping rooms the stock required for current use, 
which is replenished daily by drafts from the bindery, is stored 
in bins covering the walls on either side, and having a total 
run of over 1500 feet, or is stacked in two aisles which extend 
from Boylston street to Van Rensselaer place, a distance of 213 
feet. Stock is received and distributed from the Van Rens- 
selaer place entrance, but the bulk of the large shipments, often 
amounting to ten and fifteen car loads, is necessarily sent direct 
from the bindery to its destination. 

On entering from Boylston street the visitor finds himself in 
spacious show rooms where the publications of the house are 
displayed. From cushioned seats in the two bay windows, he 
may enjoy an unrivaled view of the state house, Boston Com- 
mon, Cambridge, Somerville, and Arlington. Comfortable 
chairs and tables scattered about, invite him to remain and in- 
spect the books. A well appointed reception room, where 
teachers can write letters, talk to the principals or their agents, 
and meet their friends at their ease, is an attraction of this 
vast floor. 

The office of Mr. C. H. Ames, the secretary, looks out on Tre- 
mont and Boylston streets and across the Common to the sol- 
diers’ monument and the state house. 

The desks of the New England agents are grouped facing the 
principal entrance, so that they may extend a ready welcome 
to their constituents. Near at hand is the modern language 
editorial department in charge of Mr. 8S. W. Clary, and the book- 
keaper’s department, which is spacious and well appointed. 





Reception Room.—Chicago Office, 
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Education from a National Standpoint. 
By E_mer E. Brown, University of California. 


One of the most stimulating of books on education as 
a social concern is Fouilleé’s Education from a National 
Standpoint, And one of the most suggestive of M. 
Fouillée’s doctrines is that which makes it the chief 
business of education i ina democracy to « discover aptitude 
for membership in “a directing class,” * ‘a literary, scien- 
tific, and political elite.”' “It is,” he says, “of the ut- 
most importance to a people to organize a secondary edu- 
eation from which by selection superior capacities may 
issue, and which, on the other hand, may give to the 
country an enlightened class, truly liberal, and truly 
worthy from its disinterested views to be the directing 
class.”* And again, “ Education issues in the manifesta- 
tion and selection of natural superiorities.” * 

What one thinks of this doctrine will depend on what 
one thinks of democracy. In fact, our theory of democ- 
racy will be found to determine our whole view of the 
social function of education. 


What is Democracy ? 

Democracy is described, in contrast with other polit- 
ical systems, as a form of society in which every man is 
as good as every other (and a little better some one has 
added). It is essentially a level system, and a low level 
at that. It is death to every sort of pre-eminence. But 
the logic of this view is not altogether clear. Equality 
of rights ought naturally to lead to the full and free de- 
velopment of inequalities of nativeendowment. It would 
seem that the ultimate outcome of democracy should be 
the farthest possible remove from the dead level 
which it is supposed to produce. The wiping out of arti- 
ficial distinctions makes way for the recognition of essen- 
tial differences. The removal of artificial barriers makes 
way for free competition, and that in turn brings the 
natural talents of individuals into their fullest develop- 
ment. 

Democracy, moreover, cannot dispense with leadership. 
It is not a form of society in which each man is his own 
guide and master. It is rather a form of society in which 
each man may lead, so far as he can prove himself a 
leader, and each may follow the leader that he shall 
choose. “The commander over men; he to whose will 
our wills are to be subordinated, and loyally surrender 
themselves, and find their welfare in doing so, may be 
reckoned the most important of great men. e 
is called Rex, Regulator, Roi; our own name is still 
better; king, k*uning, which means Can-ning, able-man. 

; The finding of your ableman and getting him 
invested with the of ability, with dignity, worship 
(worth-ship), royalty, kinghood, or whatever we call it, so 
that he may actually have room to guide according to his 
faculty of doing it,—is the business, well or ill-accom- 
plished, of all social procedure whatsoever in this 
world !” ¢ 

So Mr. Anthony Hope may not be wide of the mark 
when he makes old Hammerfeldt say of political freedom, 
“Sire, to become free, what is it? It is to change your 
master.” But that very liberty to change is the essence 
of democracy. So take it all in all we cannot well quarrel 
with M. Fouillée. when he makes the discovery and de- 
velopment of directive ability the most precious thing in 
democratic education, from a national standpoint. 


Rights of Varied Capacities. 

But there are other sides to this question which should 
be considered. We cannot altogether agree with M. 
Fouillée when he proposes an inflexible course of study 
for his secondary schools, with the deliberate intention of 
discouraging and throwing out those students who have 
not the kind of ability which that course will foster. 
“The way to get rid of these numerous and notorious 
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mediocrities,” he says, “is not to manufacture a syllabus 
suited to their . capacities, but to require from them the 
impossible, 7. ¢., really personal mental exertion. . . . 

Place all students of moderate ability under a regime of 
active method, of sound composition in Latin and their 
mother tongue, of accurate and literary translation, and 
they will very soon have had quite enough of it.”’ To 


_which we are disposed to reply: The discovery of your 


superiorities is not the only precious thing in our educa- 
tion. The welfare of every citizen, whether highly en- 
dowed or moderately endowed, is precious. If democracy 
does not mean equality of natural endowment, it does 
mean equality of rights ; and the right most highly prized 
is the right to be educated in accordance with one’s 
capacity. 
Leader and Led. 

Just what we are coming at may be clearer, if we look 
a little further into our theory of democracy. A demo- 
cratic society is not made up of two simple orders, viz., 
those who lead and those who are led. Every man is 
both leader and led. He is led by those above him and 
is leader to those below him. He is leader in some things 
while in others he is led. He is leader of a circle, a com- 
munity, a section; and is at the same time the devoted 
follower of one who has a wider sway. He is leader in 
one institution, a church, a bank, a fraternal order; but 
without authority or prestige in other societies of which 
he isa member. To-day he is under direction ; to-morrow 
he will have advanced to mastership. His abilities are, 
perhaps, so varied and so commanding that he seems 
destined to rule in every walk of life ; but over-confidence, 
indolence, or the mere march of human progress, have 
soon left him dependent in one or more of the spheres in 
which he had been pre-eminent. No need of tracing 
further the endless intricacies and changes in this rela- 
tion of a man to his fellow men. They appear in every 
form of human society; but they reach the climax of 
complexity in a democratic people. We cannot lightly 
dispose of our problem, by saying that education in a 
democracy “issues in the manifestation and selection of 
natural superiorities,” meaning what M. Fouill¢ée seems 
to mean by the words. Let us rather say that education 
in a democracy should prepare every citizen both for 
wise leadership and for intelligent following of leaders. 


Prepaae for Varied Relationships. 


It should prepare the same citizen both to follow and 
to lead, according to his varied relations in life. One of 
the saddest spectacles is that of a people at a loss to 
know whom they shall follow. The doctors disagree, and 
the unlearned cannot decide which is their true teacher 
and which the incompetent or the wilfully misleading. 
No formula learned in the schools can make the people 
wise in the choice of leaders; but the slow increase of 
general intelligence and moral purpose will steady their 
judgment and elevate their standard of leadership. On 
the other hand the school truly serves the state when it 
discovers whatever germ of true leadership there may be 
in each of its pupils, and stimulates each to make the 
most of the gift that isin him. Leadership and follow- 
ership, moreover, are notsimply antithetical. In the wise 
training for the one there is, perhaps, the best preparation 
for the other. 

Reform in Organizatian, 


Our view of education from the national standpoint, 
then, looks on the school as a measure of spiritual econ- 
omy. It is to discover superior talent and drive it on to 
more than average attainments. And it is to find ways 
of making the most of mediocre or even more scanty en- 
dowments. How can these distinctions be made and this 
economy be effected? I believe that much can be done 
without radical change of system, merely by improving the 
ordinary means and methods of the school-room. But 
this is surely not enough. The question as to the changes 
needed in our school organization to secure a wise econ- 
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omy of the various kinds and degrees of talent which are 
found among school children, is one of the most urgent 
questions of present day education. I venture two or three 
suggestions which will show the direction which I believe 
the reform should take. 


An Ungraded Room. 


1. There are many pupils in our schools, of more than 
average natural ability, who are suffering for the lack of 
work to do. Their time may be measurably filled, but the 
tasks are not hard enough to call out their best endeavors. 
And the nation will be suffering a generation hence for 
the lack of the abilities which might have been developed 
in them. They need, whether in or out of school, to have 
more work assigned to them than is assigned to the class 
of which they are members—not time-killing tasks, but 
employment with things having substance and significance. 
They need to have the opportunity of getting out of ele- 
mentary subjects and methods into those of secondary 
grade a year or two earlier than their companions. An 
ungraded room, like that in the Cass school at Detroit, 
might be made of great service to pupils such as these. 
This is not a room for backward pupils, but for those who 
are able to do more than the classes of which they are 
members. Under this arrangement, a pupil may “skip” 
a grade without losing any of the essentials of the inter- 
mediate work—and suffering for the loss in after years. 
Of course, such a room should do more than afford a mere 
short-cut between grades. It should be in the hands of 
an inspiring teacher, not of a master of cramming. The 
months spent by a bright child in that atmosphere should 
tone him up to the best and fullest use of his powers in 
the years that are to come. 
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A Greater Range. 

2. I suspect that a goodly proportion of the pupils who 
leave school between the fifth and the eighth es do 80 
because they think there is nothing ahead of them in 
school which they particularly want. The present wide 
range of high school courses tends to meet this difficulty. 
But it would be profitable to make the range still greater. 
Let us have more courses of a technical and even of a 
vocational sort. And let it be made possible to get into 
such courses at the end of the seventh grade, if nota 
little earlier. This proposal is primarily in the interest of 
holding, by one means or another, pupils who escape from 
the schools in the grammar grades in spite of our com- 
pulsory education laws. But that is not all. The period 
of secondary education is pre-eminently the period for 
discovering latent abilities—for revealing the youth to 
himself as well as to his friends. It is a time when the 
youth should be in school precisely in order that he may 
have the chance of being discovered. Parents should be 
made to understand this; and those who are willing that 
their children should leave school early, should be urged 
for this very reason to send them for a longer period. 
And the secondary school, even tho it be organized for 
commercial instruction or for the teaching of trades, 
should have enough in the way of awakening studies to 
give the destined carpenter or bookkeeper who is intended 
by nature for some other pursuit a fair chance: of being 
found out. “Choice at a time of ignorance,” as a good 
friend of mine is wont to insist, “is no choice at all.” 

Still further: commercial and technical instruction, 
differing from apprenticeship, should prepare the youth 
to be master of his occupation and not to be mastered by 
his occupation. It should give him a sufficiently wide 
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command of principles and processes to enable him to 
change freely with changes in his trade. It should pre- 
pare him to react upon his trade—that it may be the 
better for his being in it. The subtle and changing re- 
lations of leaders and followers obtain in the crafts as 
well as in other social organizations. The liberty to change 
masters and to interchange relations of master and man 
are elements of the democracy of industry as well as 
of democracy in general ; a liberty which trade instruction 
ought to conserve and promote. And this points, I think, 
to the necessity of organizing our trade and commercial 
schools on a high plane of efficiency. The courses which 
they offer should be disciplinary in a high degree. It is 
not enough that they teach mere mechanical processes. 


Provision for Deficients, 


3. What shall be done for pupils who are deficient in 
native endowment ? Those who are properly termed 
“defectives” are already provided for in special state in- 
stitutions. But for the intermediate class—not deaf but 
somewhat “hard of hearing ;” not blind but with eyesight 
impaired; not technically feeble minded, but backward, 
either in one or two lines or in general—for these, again, 
a well-conducted, ungraded room is needed in every large 
school. Many grade teachers are 
giving such pupils individual help, 
often outside of regular school hours. 
Their names are written in Heaven, 
and no one would rob them of their 
reward. But thereis very much that 
cannot be done and ought not to be 
done by the regular teachers; but 
that can be done very effectively by 
a teacher chosen and set apart for 
the purpose. Such an ungraded 
room has been conducted successfully 
for some time past at the Garfield 
school in Oakland, California. There 
are doubtless many of them in other 
schools thru the country. 

The latest number of Die Kinderfeh- 
ler (published at Langensalza, in 
Germany), has an article by Loeper on 
The Organization of Auxiliary Schools 
(“ Hilfsschulen”), which contains in- 
teresting information concerning 
schools of thistypeinGermany. The 
author strongly recommends, not 
simply the organization of Hilfsklassen 
in the several schools of a city system, 
but much more the bringing of these 
classes together into a central school. 
Statistics have been collected which 
show the existence of such schools 
in fifty-six cities (probably taking 
account of the German Empire only), 
with 202 classes, 4,281 pupils (2,400 
boys and 1881 girls), and 225 teachers. 
The effort is made to secure the best 
possible guidance for the instruction 
in these schools. The object is not 
simply to bring the backward pupils 
up to the point reached by the regular 
classes ; but to give them the best 
for their needs that knowledge of 
physiology, pathology, and psychology 
can suggest. 

Saving Talents. 

I think our Amer‘can school boards 
will be prompt to see the economy of 
some such arrangement. The un- 
graded classes in the several schools 
may be better for American con- 
ditions than a central school of sev- 
eral rooms. Such classes, under 
efficient management. will make it 
possible for dull or otherwise back- 
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ward children to make the best progress of which they are 
capable. In some cases that progress will be very good in- 
deed when once a beginning has been made. At the same 
time the regular teachers are relieved of a responsibility 
which too often puts a brake upon their best endeavors ; 
and the great majority of pupils, who still constitute the 
regular classes, are given an opportunity for unimpeded 
work which might otherwise be impossible. Here is a 
step toward saving to the nation, and to individuals, the 
full measure of that talent which nature has provided. 

I do not conceive that these few hints offer any funda- 
mental correction of the view presented with so much 
brilliant argument by M. Fouillee. But they do, I hope, 
suggest the correction of a misunderstanding to which 
his view seems liable. That distinguished author’s ac- 
count of the teaching of natural science and other sub- 
jects in the modern course of French schools, points to 
abuses which might well excuse a one-sided presentation 
of the program of reform. Yet M. Fouillee has shown, 
in other passages, an appreciation of the part which edu- 
cation has to play in the case of those who lack the nat- 
ural endowment for leadership, or are destined to leader- 
ship in different lines from those with which he is imme- 
diately concerned. I cannot better close this paper than 
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with a passage from the same book from which I have 
previously quoted. ‘“‘ What is more difficult,” he says (p. 
142), “for a young man than the choice of a profession ? 
The results of an unfortunate choice are betrayed either 
by discouragement or by sterile effort. Inferiority in 
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every career lowers the quality and the market value ; 
and thus ensues a disastrous competition with the talents 
and aptitudes which have found their true bent ; society 
is therefore as interested as the individual in insuring 
that each of its members should use his true faculties.” 


we 
Status of Education in France. 


Ea Conscience Nationale by Henri Bérenger, a book 
whieh has had a great sale in France, is ably reviewed 
in Rewue Pedagogique by A. Darlu. M. Bérenger is one 
of the young men who are enthusiastic on the subject 
of post-scholastic education. Some of his contentions 
are thus described by M. Darlu. 

Let us come to the questions of education, which the 
author is very familiar with, since he has studied them in 
the most practical way. Under the name of the ‘intel- 
lectual proletariat,’ he describes an evil from which 
France, more perhaps than any other country, is suffer- 
ing, Im olden times they had only the proletariat of the 
working classes ; to-day the number is constantly increas- 
ing of men born in poverty who demand of their educa- 
tion a means of livelihood and whom their education will 
not suppert. Their precarious life naturally develops in 
them at once the spirit of servility and the spirit of revolt. 
Some become the tools and creatures of the rich ; others 
drift into social agitation and excite the workingman 


against society. 
The Elementary School. 

We must pause a bit over the very clear and anthorita- 
tive chapter which the author entitles “The Crisis of the 
Elementary School,” and which is dovoted to the history 
of that very remarkable series of reforms out of which 
grew the post-scholastic education of the people. We 
know that the movement spread in England sooner than 
in France. M. Bérenger has studied it in both countries and 
in his concluding chapter he compares the results in both. 

He recalls first the faith that republicans had in the ele- 
mentary school as re-organizedin 1881 ; then he describes 
the sense of disillusionment toward 1893, twelve years later, 
when everybody began to perceive that the generation 


which had passed thru the entire school course and was now 
entering upon the duties of life was not notably superior to 
past generations. 

While the enemies of democracy ascribed this compara- 
tive- failure to the religious neutrality of the schools, 
impartial people began to take account of certain contra- 
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dictions in the system of education. From seven to 
twelve years the child was subjected to a severe training 
and was fairly stuffed with knowledge. Then he was left, 
utterly abandened by the state, at the age of the moral 
crisis. Just at the beginning of the adolescent 
period the child of working people was thrown into con- 
ditions of work where he would see all the demoralizing 
side of life, with no restraining influence about him. 


What is Being Done, 


It is impossible to reproduce briefly the picture M. 
Bérenger draws of the enterprises that are now in opera- 
tion. But he finds in the general scheme of popular edu- 
cation four distinct objects: (1) courses for adolescents ; 
(2) technical and professional instruction; (3) general 
intellectual education of adults ; (4) the social and moral 
advancement of the people. In the first two directions a 
great deal of advance has already been made. Along the 
other two lines we have as yet done little. What has 
been done is mainly due to Catholic agencies ; the church 
is still a great agent in the moral and social education of 
the country. England is far ahead of France in provid- 
ing for adults. The university extension there is giving 
to the working classes the means and the taste for intel- 
lectual life, and the uni- 
versity settlements are 
helping to establish an 
understanding of social 
life. 

“This superiority of 
the English work is to 
be attributed to the zeal 
of the thinking classes 
in England. In France 


classes of culture have 
as yet taken an intense 
interest in popular edu- 
cation. A few public 
men and a large corps 
of teachers are respon- 
sible for all that has 
been done. In 1897, 
there were 33,000 teach- 
ers doing evening teach- 
ing, for the most part 
receiving a merely nom- 
inal compensation. To 
their devotion France 
already owes a great 
deal, but it cannot ex- 
pect that they will con- 
tribute both money and 
service. In Ehgland it 
is the aristocracy, the 
merehants, the universi- 
ty professors, the lords 
of the land, who have 
taken the chief place in 
the movement. Gradu- 
ates of Oxford and 
Cambridge have gone to 
do the humblest work 
among the people. The 
intellectual and financial 
nobility of England have 
understood their in- 
terest and their obliga- 
tion. Are our universi- 
ties and our rich classes 
capable of a similar ef- 
fort ? They will find in 
this a unique opportuni- 
ty to forget their parties, ' 
their cliques, their paro- 
chial interests, and fash- 
ion out of this people whence they have sprung the noblest 
form of that solidarity of which they sometimes dream.” 
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| The Story of the Lead Pencil. 
| ith subtile pence depainted was this storie.— Chaucer. 
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E can hardly go thru a great industrial establishment 
without feeling something of the poetry of the shop. 

Among whirring wheels the epic of our century is be 
ing written. Why our artists do not paint more of the great 
picturesque workaday world and less of that phantom world 
which died with Pan is an inexplicable mystery. 

Go to any of the big picture shows in our large cities. 
You will find a hundred variants on the old classic themes. You 
will see Breton peasant girls at their First Communion and 
Parisian ballet dancers at their first nights. You will recog- 
nize within gold frames the interesting faces and swell dresses 
of the rich. What you will not see is the picture that connects 
art with the life of labor. 

We are covering school-room walls with the masterpieces of 
the ages. It isa good thing. The child ought to come into 
his artistic heritage. Yet we must not forget to teach him to see 
the art and poetry in the conditions of industry about him. It is 
one of the 
greatest privi- 
leges enjoyed 
by the pupils 
of the modern 
school that 
they are taken 
on factory ex- 
cursions ; that 
they visit, dur- 
ing their im- 
pressionable 
years, the 
places where 
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ter thumps, “Gently, brother, ene oe 
palwet wane 5 ere 
tom of the press come long [iss comse ia caraal 
strings, for all the world like 

black spaghetti. These are pliable and yielding but, except in 
the quality of brittleness, graphite such as we know it who call 
it black lead. The sizes, of course, vary to suit the many sorts 
of lead pencil which the Dixon Company makes. The leads 
that will go into a carpenter’s pencil are like big Genoese maca- 
roni, while those that will one day figure on swell dance orders 
are as thin as a hair. 

Close by the press room are the kilns. Here the strips of 
black macaroni are laid in pans and subjected to an intense 
heat that leaves them brittle, yet not too brittle. The quality 
of a lead pencil depends largely upon two conditions. First, the 
graphite must have been carefully prepared, clay and other im- 
purities having been removed. Second, the annealing must have 
been perfect, 
The excellent 
temper of the 
Dixon pencils 
explains the 
excellent tem- 
per of those 
who use them. 
The company 
makes no pen- 
cils which snap 
while yoe 
wait. 














the world’s big 
work is done.#”’ * 
Some such reflections as these might well grow out of a visit 
to the f he factory of the leading American lead pencil manufactur- 
er, While the memory is fresh of the long rooms filled with pic- 
turesque working girls, of the gray machines and the light 
streaming thru an air surcharged with graphite. It is nothing 
less than an educational privilege to go thru the Joseph Dixon 
pencil works ; a privilege, too, that cannot be granted to every_ 
one, for all the details of the business are not open to the in. 
pection of competitors. 
An Outside View. 


Retiensadty the factory buildings are not erarees aiinioen 
The Jersey City gamins are thick on the street. There is 
abundance of fine graphite on the sidewalks—the leakage of the 
barrels which are being unloaded from the railroads. Every 
passer-by makes the bricks more slippery. The entrance is be- 
tween high and austere brick walls. 


. Inside the Shop. 

Once inside, you have to proceed as in learning any business ; 
you must begin at the bottom. The lead pencil comes in by 
way of the cellar, in the shape of great barrels of variously 
graded graphite. All the impurities have been carefully taken 
out of it; it is practically pure carbon, one of the allotropic 
modifications of the diamond. A little lighter it is, and more 
feathery than the layman would have supposed, but the hydraulic 
presses will change all that. 

With a pressure of twenty-five tons to the square inck the steel 
cylinder drops upon the soft greasy graphite. One almost ex- 
pects the graphite to cry out, like the clay that old Omar’s pot- 
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Supply of Cedar. 


The first floor 
above the cellar, is devoted largely to cedar. No other 
wood is used in the manufacture of a reputable pencil. The 
world’s supply of it is not too large and experts are already 
figuring upon what will take its place. Meantime, the Dixon 
Company has, on its great plantations in Florida, sufficient 
for its present daily needs. Post nos diluvies ! 

The cedar wood as it is received in Jersey City consists of 
little flat strips, seven inches 
long by three inches wide and 
not more than one-fourth of an 
inch thru. The wood, like the 
graphite, has to go thru a pro- 
cess of purification. In huge 
cauldrons it is steamed until it 
has become soft and waxy. In 
this condition almost eae 
can be done to it. It is not, 
however, bent or rolled as yet. | 
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The Handsome Office Building. 


the steaming is simply to improve the grain. The strips, 
steaming hot, are rolled flat and then put into their appropriate 
drying closet. The door to this is opened for the visitor. If 
you wish, you may peep in. You are glad enough to withdraw 
your head. The temperature is just 180° Fahrenheit. Even a 
stoker would not like to work in there. 

In a long sunny room the wedding of the cedar and the lead 
takes place. Somewhere in their travels the little slabs of 
cedar have encountered a machine out of which they emerged 
with grooves, six in a piece, running longitudinally. They are 
now all ready to receive the leads. 

Hand Labor Necessary. 

In most manufacturing systems there are spots at which 
hand labor apparently cannot be superseded by machinery. In 
a cotton mill it is curious, amid the most complicated mechan- 
ism, to see girls plying old-fashioned shears. So in the 
making of a lead pencil. Every lead that goes to make one of 
the 30,000,000 pencils which annually go out of this establish- 
ment has to be laid in position by hand. Several young women 
stand before a table, dropping the leads into the grooves of a 
strip, over which they clap another strip after turning over 
the combination to the gluing machine. The adroitness with 
which they lay six leads at a time is somewhat wonderful. 
Rarely do they make a mistake. By some instinct the 
graphite bars seem to fall just where they should. 





Where the Pencils are Glued. 





It may be remarked in a general 
way that much of the success of the 
Dixon Company is due to the good 
judgment with which they select there 
employees. The girls, who do the bulk 
of the mechanical work, are mostly of 
German or Scandinavian parentage and 
are an intelligent class. They represent 
the ideal industrial condition. They 
are hard-working and well-paid. 

The gluing machine welds two strips 
of cedar with the six rods of graphite 
into oneness. Examine any lead pencil 
and you will see that it is double. Peo- 
ple are sometimes puzzled to know how 
the lead got into the pencil,—just as 
Frederick the Great could not under- 
stand how the apple got into the 
dumpling. 

So far the pencils are all alike. When, 
however, the blocks of six go to the 
cutting machine, the development of 
individualism begins. The single pencil 
emerges in its own foreordained shape— 
whether round, triangular, or hexagonal. 
It is the boast of the Dixon Company 
that it makes every kind of pencil used 
by anybody anywhere. It is certain that 
they do send out a surprising variety. 
Each of the machines in a long room is 
busily engaged in pouring forth its own sort. Different kinds 
of work demand different shapes of pencil ; but the common round 
variety appears far to outnumber all others. 





Varnishing Day. 
Very few escape varnishing. Why, it is hard to say. The 
few that are turned out in the natural wood are exceedingly 
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A General View of the Great Factory. 





artistic. But evidently the world at large likes colors. The 
varnishing room is fairly brilliant with the streams of pencils 
that come out of the varnishers and arerun across the room 
while they dry. At the end of the grooved shafting which!car- 
ries them along they drop into wicker baskets which young 
girls watch over until they are full. Nowhere else in the es- 
tablishment does one see such a delicious medley 
of pencils. 

Every pencil comes out with both ends var- 
nished. In this condition the trade will not ac- 
cept them. Consequently they are sent to) be 
trimmed. 


A Long Array. 


Here one has a chance to review in single file'the 
entire army of Dixon pencils. Thru the trimming 
machine they trip, one by one, and only one at a 
time. Two little circular knives do the business 
Then the pencil drops into a basket—ready, un- 
less a rubber has to be added, to be stamped 
with the Dixon name and sent out into the open 
market. 
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Probably you rever realized that the letters on your 
Dixon pencil are of pure gold. You pay a nickel for one and 
you get, besides graphite and cedar, an infinitesimal quanti- 
ty of refined gold. The metal as everyone knows, is one 
that can be rolled thin. A single cubic inch is sufficient to 
gild the Massachusetts state house. A single cubic inch 
will stamp several million Dixon pencils. 

The gold leaf has to be laid on by hand. No machine has 
as yet been invented which can be trusted to handle it. Only 
the delicate hand Of the trained operative suffices. The 
girls who handle the leaf areall experts. 

Once the leaf is in place the pencil goes to be stamped. 
There occurs the sharp click of a metal die. A girl seizes 
the pencil and wipes off the sygerfluous gold with a chamois 
skin. The bright lettering of the’ pencil appears, and ho 
one now can doubt its makrship. 


What Becomes of the Gold. 

Perhaps you ask what becomes of the gold that is wiped 
away. The girls who handle the pencils take no trouble to 
gather the falling fragments, which flit about the room at 
the mercy of the whirling draughts. But when night 
comes, the dust of the stamping room is carefully swept up 
to be sold at a stated price toa firm of refiners. 

The packing and shipping departments call for no especial 
comment. The pencils are sorted and packed in the hand- 
some fashion that is characteristic of everything the Dixon 


C does. 
ompany ‘The Making of Blue Pencils. 


There remains to be seen the hall in which colored pencils are 
made. These represent quite a different industry from what we 
have seen. They are-not graphite pencils at all. They require 
especial care and especial skill in their manufacture. 

It is only recently that the Dixon Company has been able to 
put a satisfactory colored pencil upon the market. Everyone 
knows what an exasperating thing the ordinary blue pencil is 

The composition of wax and pigment does not readily lend it- 
self to firmness. It has taken years of experimenting to get the 
Dixon colored pencil up to the point of practical equality with 
the graphite pencil. 

Wax Pencils. 

Besides the ordinary red and blue pencils for commercial and 
editorial employment, the company is pushing its brand of wax 
crayons for artists’ use. They feel that the medium is one that is 
destined to be of great use both in the studio sketch class and out 
of doors. The colors are well assorted and convenient to carry. 
There is not the dirt and muss that paint occasions. With 
them the skilful artist can get at will the soft delicacy that is 
ordinarily associated with pastel or the crisp edginess that goes 
with the pencil sketch. They are particularly well adapted to 
the rapid note-taking that the out-of-door artist must train 
himself to in order to catch the fleeting effects of atmosphere 
and light. They are also indispensable in costume classes like 
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In the Varnishing Room, 


that of Mr. Mora’s at the New York Art School, or Mr. Carle- 
ton’s at the Art Students’ League. 


Why Artists Like the Pencil, 


In a general way it may be said that the lead pencil is com- 
ing into greater and greater favor as a means of artistic ex- 
pression. It is certainly the most charming medium employed 
for purposes of illustration. Once pencil drawings were beyond 
the power of the process man to reproduce successfully, but 
now-a-days they are just as practicable as pen sketches. Very 
many of the best drawings reproduced in the magazines are 
pencil drawings ; and it is not unlikely that in a few years the 
proportion will have grown greater. 

It is certain that the artist is willing. Nothing is so pliant 
in the hand, so obedient to the artistic thought as a soft, well- 
graded pencil. It will express the most varying emotions. It 
lends equally well itself to the fresh, crisp, vigorous sketch that 
is to-day and in this country the proper thing, or to the delicate, 
super-refined transcript from nature which is still the prevail- 
ing English ideal of drawing. 

Especially in the training of amateurs is the lead pencil the 
medium par excellence to be used. It is.an-undeniable fact that 
the charcoal stick, which is everywhere in use in the profes- 
sional schools, is a hard medium to-use. Students spend months 
at the art school before they learn the possibilities and limita- 
tions of charcoal. With the pencil there is no difficulty, except 
that of saying what one has to say. The hand- 
ling of it is not difficult provided the artist knows 
what he wants to get. Where time cannot be 
spent upon the mere technical mastery of a medi- 
um, the lead pencil is the only medium to select. 

It is undoubtedly for this reason that all the 
drawings in the fine arts courses. at Harvard uni- 
versity are executed in lead pencil. The aim 
there is appreciation rather than creation. The 
average college student cannot afford the time 
for learning the use of a difficult medium. It is 
enough if he get some idea of drawing. Prof. 
Moore, the head of the fine arts department, is a 
thoro believer in the possibilities of lead pencil 
and requires its use in all studies from the antique 
or life, 


Of its usefulness in the instruction of- children 
there is no need to speak at length. Practically all 
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public school drawing is pencil drawing. The child learns to 
express himself thru the point of a pencil, and fortunate is he 
if that pencil is a Dixon. 

In closing it is only just to say that the excellence of the 
Dixon pencil is the result primarily of the personal qualities 
of the leading men of the company. It seldom happens that 
an organization falls into so capable hands. Mr. Edward F. C. 
Young, its president, has general oversight of the affairs of the 
company. Mr. Young is known in all the commercial circles of 
the United States and Europe as the receiver of the great 
Cordage Trust. He is also president of the First National Bank 
of Jersey City, the leading financial institution in the state of 
New Jersey ; president of the North Jersey Street Ra‘lway Co., 
the Colonial Insurance Co. of America, and is either president, 
vice-president, or general manager of a full score of other 
corporations. 

The immediate management is in the hands of Mr. John A. 
Walker, an executive who has grown up in the Dixon business 
and who brings to his manifold duties great personal energy 
and a high sense of duty. 

The secretary, upon whose shoulders rests the great responsi- 
bility of so large a business, is Mr. George E. Long, one of 
the most agreeable of men and as able an officer as the manu- 
facturing world possesses. 

These men are worthy captains in the great army of indus- 
try. They are helping to establish American industrial su- 
premacy. When the true history of the United States is written, 
many of its pages will be devoted to the story of the up-build- 
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ing of notable enterprises like the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany. Wars will then be held in lessesteem. It will be clearly 
seen how much more important to the country are the men who 
can bring to conditions of success a great business than are the 
men who fight battles in-the field. The American business man 
is as yet unsung. He has had no Homer. .But one of these 
days the poet will see in him, as in the conditions which he has 
created, boundless opportunities for artistic expression. He 
will sing the aims of commercialism. He will trace in epic 
fashion the growth and development of the raw boy who en- 
ters the business, untrained and undistinguished, up to the ma- 
ture manager, alert, discreet, polished in manner and strong in 
determination. The successful man will be his hero. He will 
have to record failures as well. He will show the inevitable 
law of natural selection, working among the younger men, 
weeding out the weak and unworthy and saving the firm and 
resolute. He will draw his portraits from the life. Their ca- 
reers will inspire his verse. He will find among the kings of 
modern manufacture many an Agamemnon, many a Ulysses. 
We may be sure that when the poet sings the heroes of busi- 
ness life, he will not forget the members of the Dixon Company. 
They have fought valiantly in the lists. This, too, we may con- 
fidently assert, that the lines he writes will be jotted down with 
the stub of a Dixon pencil. No good ne nowadays writes with 
anything else. 5 


Advertisements are sation to suit the intelli- 
gence and tastes of the people whom they are to 
reach, and thus reflect the opinion the advertis- 


ers have of the readers of a paper. The advertise- 
ments of the leading firms in this issue exhibit, in 
a noteworthy way, that the subscribers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL are believed to be an unusually 
intelligent, inquiring, and discriminating ” class. 
THE JOURNAL has always aimed at high ground, 
. and none but aspiring teachers support a paper 
that persistently labors for that end. Most cordial 
thanks are extended to the advertisers whose 
hearty co-operation has made it possible to issue 
so large and handsome a souvenir. When writing 
them, kindly let them know that you saw their an- 
nouncements in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ANNUAL. 


The subscription price of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is only $2.00 a year. Fifty numbers are pub- 
lished, among these twelve “school board,” ten 
“educational review,” ten “child study,” and 
twelve “method” numbers. Besides these, are 
issued four “ Teachers’ Travel Guides,” one 
“ private school ” number, one ‘ Annual Souvenir,” 
and one Christmas number. 
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“The true university of these days is a collection of books.” —CARLYLE. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
1, AMERICA. 4. GERMANY. 7. GREECE, THE ROUND TABLE. 
2. ENGLAND. 5. Russia, 8. RomE, 1 volume, cloth - - - - . - - - $1.50 
3. FRANCE, 6. SPAIN. g. JAPAN AND CHINA. Special Discount. 
9 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per vol., - - »*§$ .60 BIBLE STORIES (in two parts) . 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. . Part I—STorIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Laue's Taine Prom Saaxeeresne Part II—SToRIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
M ‘ é Two partsin one volume,cloth - - - - = .75 
ORRIS’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 
2 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per vol., - - - 5} IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK oe 
GOW’S PRIMER OF PORITENESS- | - .s3| — “10tB Mimstrated i picout. Pn 





REFERENCE BOOKS 


CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. | BREWER’S READER’S HAND-BOOK. 


10 volumes, royal octavo, cloth. | Half Morocco. 


i aedaeey oF eee ae THE | BREWER'S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL pic-| “ND FABLE 
TIONARY | BREWER’S HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. YOUNG FOLKS’ WHYS AND WHERE- 
avolumes, perset - . « e © © $1.00 FORES. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 
PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND aw ISABBLL N TALES OF THE SOUTHERN BORDER $1.0. 
Viel uaa a eet igs | STORY OF A MOUNTAIN Jagcri2 ei 
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Over-Pressure Problems in Germany. 
By G. H. Hoxtg, Heidelberg. 


Life is a serious undertaking for the German, even in 
his first school days. At any rate German school teach- 
ers are not bothered very much by the idea that work is 
injurious for a child. In the schools about here, even 
first year children have to study at home and bring their 
lessons ready prepared to the school. School discipline is 
of the military order ; and constant attention and instant 
obedience seem to be its chief ends. This is but the nat- 
ural result of that atmosphere of exact observation and 
scientific analysis in which the German lives. Hereduces 
body and mind to their physical and chemical elements, 
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hurry and worry in business, in society, and even in the 
home are such as toshatter, or at least damage, the nerves 
of a normally developed person; the coming generation is 
not given the chance to develop such a soundness of mind 
and body,—to acquire a disease-resisting endurance. While 
the badly ventilated and over-crowded rooms and the 
over-worked and nervous teachers are dangers to the 
health of the pupils, Dr. Erb has laid special stress on the 
claim that the amount of school work has increased and 
is increasing. 

That there is such a danger of an attempt to cover 
too much work in the public schools not only in Germany, 
but also in the rest of the world is easily understood by 
one who has noticed the increase in quantity and in exact- 
ness of the sum of world knowledge. The 
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State Normal School, Los Angeles, California. 


as it were. There is but little of the romantic and imag- 
inary in his life and dreams. So school work is simply a 
matter of mathematical arrangement. The child’s volun- 
tary and esthetic, and “natural” nature as we think of it, 
has little consideration. The schools are instituted by 
the state for certain purposes. Beyond serving these 
purposes, purposes as seen from the economical and so- 
ciological standpoint of the military authorities, of na- 
tional advancement, there is no call or place for individ- 
ual development. The time is exactly divided and com- 
pletely filled with work. The number of recitations a 
week, for instance, in the middle and higher schools 
seems to be everywhere thirty. (The American children 
rebel at twenty.) Of course the consequence is that the 
German nation is forging ahead at a tremendous pace. 
This sort of “ facts, Sir” education tells in commercial 
as well as scientific life. Germany has surpassed the rest 
of Europe and is now crowding England very hard in the 
world commerce; and the growing competition with the 
United States has caused much of the irritation to be no- 
ticed in both lands this past year. And in sci- : 
ence the German has long been regarded as the 
standard of excellence the world over. This su- [3 
periority of mental development is brought home § 

when one sees how easily the German students 
grasp and hold the details of a long scientific lec- 
ture,—details that bother an ordinary American 
to get into his head at all, to say nothing of re- 

»membering them. 

But this excellence has not been attained with- 
out cost; and that cost is just now being brought 
into mone or less prominence by means of the dis- 
cussions between the physicians on one side and 
the school men on the other of the Ueberbuer- 
dungsfrage. The former say that thru unscien- 
tific arrangement and lack of foresight the 
school children are being overworked. For in- 
stance, Dr. Erb, of Heidelberg believes that 
the recent great development of nervousness,— 
especially of the one form (neurasthenie) due to 
uncompensated overstraining of the nervous sys- 
tem,—has one of its causes in the overwork of 

the children in the schools. While the modern 








development of the natural sciences has add- 
ed a whole realm to the school curriculum. 
When this is added to the already fully filled 
humanistic and classical course of study, there 
is real danger of overworking the pupils. 
The school men do not wish to give up the 
classics ; in fact, they are charged by some 
writers with requiring even more work in 
Latin and Greek than was required a gener- 
ation ago. Then, too, Germany’s increased 
intercourse with other nations, especially 
commercially, makes it necessary that the 
youth be taught of the modern languages at 
least French and English. Add to this the 
fact that there is in many quarters a strong 
demand that German school _poys be taught 
at least the elements of the “ practical ” sub- 
jects,—subjects such as civil government and 
political economy that will give them some 
idea of their duties as citizens, and it is easy to see why 
those of the Germans that are really interested are anx- 
ious that a halt be called and some standard be fixed. 
The school men, however, seem to think that such 
anxiety is decidedly exaggerated ; and that they themselves 
without the aid of university professors or physicians can 
remedy any evils inherent in the present condition of af- 
fairs. And they must be credited with an attempt to 
give the amount of knowledge required and at the same 
time keep their pupils in good health. According to 
their theories the future of school work grows brighter 
and brighter. One of these theories and one that seems 
specially obnoxious to their opponents is that a strict di- 
vision of the pupil’s time be made in order that no part be 
“wasted,” or, as the Prussian minister of education 
put it, ‘ “The exact division of the day, to which also the 
habit of early rising belongs, and the severe application 
to labor form, as experience has shown, the foundation 
for a healthy after life.” This, as exemplified in one 
school, means that a thirteen year old boy is busy on four 
days of the week for seven hours a day, outside of his 
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home work. The afternoon has three hours of work. 
On two of these days he has four hours of foreign lan- 
guages, on the third three with one of mathematics. On 
four days there are two hours of Latin, with one of 
Greek. On two days the Latin lessons, also the mathe- 
matics, are in the afternoon. At another school a 
“Sekundaner” has on an average eleven hours a day! 
This leaves for sleep at most only about six and one-half 
hours. The school men say with Richter that recreation 
eomes from change (“Im Wechsel liegt die Erholung.”) 
This is one way of showing their standpoint, to which I 
have already alluded. They treat the child as army offi- 
cers treat a soldier. Any other difference than that of 
size between the child and the adult does not seem to be 
considered. 

The physicians maintain on the other hand, that, for 
healthy growth, free and unconstrained exercise in the 
open air is necessary. And, further, that there is but a 
half truth in Richter’s saying; for only under cer- 
tain conditions and to a limited extent does change give 
rest. They call attention to the fact that the mind dif- 
fers from the body as to the effect of fatigue. If one 
tires a certain set of muscles, these can rest while another 
set works. But when any part of the brain is tired, not 
only the rest of the brain but also all the body is tired 
too. Therefore, brain workers must have shorter hours 
and more complete rest than manual laborers. That 
feeling of eager energy for the accomplishment of a new 
work that comes from a change of work depends upon the 
previous condition of the body-fatigue and also upon the 
frequency of the change. We know this from our own 
experience. But just how to know when a person has 
had enough of one work, when another should be given, 
and how many changes are admissible, has never been 





Whow !! 


Hip, Hip, Hurrah ! 


established. Therefore since such knowledge is neces- 
sary to the settling of such a discussion as the present 
one, the university men have set to work to ascertain 
some means by which we may test a child’s ability to work 
or his relative fatigue, and also the amount (relatively, 
of course), of exertion required in each of the school les- 
sons. The pupil’s feelings cannot be depended on or we 
would have no school at all. The question is, as you see, 
twofold and yet one. This fact has made some of the 
experiments and discussions of no value, since provision 
was not made whereby both elements could be represen- 
ted. All agree that all studies do not make the same 
draft on the pupil’s strength. However, common experi- 
ence can to some extent be called on to determine this ; 
so the more important question is, At what point is fur- 
ther work unprofitable and when should work be interrup- 
ted by a rest ? 

The first experimenters used arithmetical and dictation 
exercises inserted at intervals thruout the school day to 
determine the effect of the lessons on the mental ability 
and to determine which are the most exhausting. The idea 
is that a pupil will, owing to fatigue, make more mistakes 
in work done late in the day than in that done early in 
the morning. The averaging of the number of mistakes 
and of their rate of increase should furnish data for the 
standards required. Since, however, this test is entirely 
mental it does not seem to give a complete and satisfac- 
tory measurement of pure fatigue. This comes from the 


fact that practice, memory, and other factors influence the 
correctness of the solution of problems, or of transcrip- 
tions, and we do not know what discount to allow for the 
increasing accuracy due to practice, as that of the ear in 
catching sounds, yet this has the effect of counterbalan- 
cing the effect of fatigue. 


To illustrate, here is what 
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Dr. Kroepelin, of Heidelberg, says about an experi- 
ment of Prof. Schulze’s, of Leipzig : 

“He had girls of 12 and 18 years on two days in 
changing order add single figures and copy letters. On 
the first day these exercises alternated with each other in 
periods of 25 minutes ; on the second two divisions of 
adding alternated with two divisions of transcription. 
Between the periods a rest of 5 minutes was given. As 
one can easily see, this does not answer the purpose an- 
nounced (to ascertain whether half hour or hour periods 
are the more fatiguing). All champions of shorter lesson 
periods have put themselves in opposition to the evils of 
the wninterrupted hour, while in this case the lesson lasted 
only 25 minutes. The experiments do not therefore 
touch the question whether we should use half or whole 
hour periods ; they show only the profit or the loss in the 
change of work. Schulze shows that more was accom- 
plished on the second day than on the first, even when 
the influence of practice is considered. He draws from 
this the entirely unauthorized conclusion that his pupils 
accomplished more in whole than in half-hour periods. 
The fact is that only this conclusion can be drawn, that 
under the given conditions with short rest periods more 
favorable results were obtained in a coatinuation of the 
same work than with a change of work. This result 
would contradict the preconceived notion that the change 
of itself gives recreation. But we can easily: understand 
that in the change of work the excitement which had 
been acting up to that point would be nearly all lost. In 
the new activity a new spirit must be developed, while a 
continuation of liké work after a pause of only 5 minutes 
is much easier. But it is necessary to look at Schulze’s 
figures a little more closely. Evidently the activities of 
the two days are not to be compared with each other 
without remembering that the lessons had different po- 
sitions the two days. On the first day the adding was 
first and third—on the second, first and second; 
while the writing changed from second and fourth 
to the third and fourth. Since the fatigue due to 
work increases gradually in the course of the lesson, 
different results were to be expected, even if other 
circumstances remained the same. In order to make 
the effects of exercise as stable as possible let us 
compare like sections with each other. Thenit appears 
that on the first day the second execise in adding accom- 
plished 97.4% of the first; on the second day 102 %. 
It would appear from this that a continuation of the same 
work had a much more favorable effect than a change. 
But this result suffers a little when we consider the dif- 
ferent positions of the exercises. On the second day the 
second adding exercise was less under the influence of 
fatigue than on the first day. It is not easy to estimate 
the influence of this. In other experiments (those of 
Oehrn) 1.5% more was accomplished in adding in the 
second than in the third period of work. Even with this 
allowance the change of work was unprofitable. But it is 
to be noted that in Oehrn’s figures the difference between 
individuals rose as high as 8 ¥, and that they were for 
adults. We can believe, however, that with the children 
the tendency to tire is greater, and that the decrease in 
effectiveness within the separate tests was more rapid. 
On the other hand Oehrn worked without a pause, a cir- 
cumstance that would increase the effects of fatigue. 
So we must come to the conclusion that no very final 
meaning can be given to Schulze’s experiment with add- 
ing. If one wishes to give it any forceone could say that 
under the given conditions the continuation of similar 
work in two successive divisions was on account of the 
excitement a little more effective than a change of work. 

“In writing the second test on the firstday was 95.2 # 
of the first, on the second day, 92.7%. The effect of 
practice was overcome by fatigue. Therein, the second 
day, in contrast to the adding, resulted more unfavorably 
than the first. This will appear the plainer if we re- 
member that due to its latter position, the second day’s 
writing test must show less effectiveness than on the 
first. The decrease, therefore, appears smaller than it 
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really was. Soin writing the continuation of work was 
more unfavorable than a change, or interruption by the 
adding. The explanation of this disagreement with the 
adding test is very simple. The quickness of writing 
depends upon the ease of the muscular work. The slow- 
ness measured here depends on the fatigue of the mus- 
cles. The muscles used in writing had a chance to rest 
during the adding. But on the second day these muscles 
were used for an entire hour with only a short rest, so 
that muscular fatigue came into greater play. Someone 
will perhaps ask why the interruption of the adding by 
the writing did not have a similar favorable result, since 
a recreation from the mental work of adding was to be 
expected. But we must remember that the tiring of 
single muscles, as in writing, is doubtless confined 
to these muscles, and it can be removed during activ- 
ity of another sort. But in mental labor the 
fatigue is not confined to any one spot. Especially was 
the writing little or no rest for the mind since the girls 
in order not to be influenced bythe meaning of the words 
had to write them out backwards,—a task that required 
close attention.” 

This discussion shows both some of the difficulties of 
the problem and also how thoroly it is being worked. 

But more lately another method of measuring fatigue, 
and therefore of obtaining data as to the effect of school 
work upon children has been devised. This depends upon 
the fact that fatigue, whether mental or physical shows 
itself thru a decrease in the sensitivenees of the skin, or 
peripheral nerves. The school physiologies have made 
familiar to us the test of this sensitiveness by means of 
compasses. The distance to which the points of the com- 
passes can be separated and yet the skin perceive but one 
point is an index of the sensitiveness of the skin-in that 
part of the body. This distance even for any one spot 
has been found to vary, and to vary with the fatigue. So 
the experimenters test this sensitiveness in school chil- 
dren at regular intervals thruout the day,—both of school 
days and of holidays-——and thereby finally find a normal, 
& maximum, and the various minima. It is found that 
school tires children more than the practical work in the 
trade schools. The distance between the poin‘s increases 
more during an examination than during a regular les- 
son. On holidays the sensitiveness does not decrease 
so much as on school days. The sensitiveness by some 
pupils is not so high when school begins in the morning 
as somewhere during the forenoon. This is used as an 
argument to make the beginning of the school day later, 
instead of half past seven as is usually now the case. 
Another interesting fact is that religion is the most fa- 
tiguing of the studies of the German school boy. Then 
follow mathematics and Latin. These results agree so 
perfectly with experience that it is believed that by the 
tabulation of many experiments, the desired standards 
and limits can be obtained. 

In general, the physicians are asking the school men 
to regulate the work of the school not for the healthiest 
and brightest but for the average. This average is, they 
maintain, far below the standard of the best. This results 
in great injustice being done to the slow and weak. 

They have fears also that departmental teaching is 
liable to overwork the pupils in that the teachers are 
teaching subjects, not children, and be they ever so con- 
scientious they do not know the work of the pupil and 
therefore cannot always apportion their lessons aright. 
And that in their anxiety to accomplish much work they 
give too much rather than too little. 

While the discussion assumes other forms than it 
would in some places in America, as for instance, no plea 
is made that the teacher of primary children should re- 
gard it as her chief business to entertain and amuse the 
children and flatter the parents, nevertheless its results 
will be of immense value to American educators. The 
German schools have many things in their curricula that 
are not yet fully introduced in America, therefore the 
results here, as well as such criticisms as those of the 
present discussion should be carefully studied. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





The Best Literature for Schools, Colleges, and Libraries. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Over 150 issues of unabridged British and American Meherpasess With 
Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Drarerniest sketches. Bound 
in paper and linen at prices from 15 to 60 cents, 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 
205 pages. Strong paper, 25 cents, net; cloth, 30 cents, net. 


THE HIAWATHA —— 


Based_on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use as the 
child's { first ni in reading. By Florence find desi 147 pages. Cloth, 


40 cents, net. 
THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


120 Classic American Poems .set to Standard Music. - gute paper 
covers, with cloth back, 30 cents, net ; boards, 40 cents, n 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

60 volumes of literature chosen_with the advice of the me prominent 
educators of this country. With Portraits, puameamons, F iographical 
Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. Bound in f leather 
at 50, 60, and 70 cents, net. Theset, $24.90, express unpaid. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 


11 volumes of Standard English Poetry (uniform with Rolfe’s Shakes- 
poare). Edited by W. J. Rolfe, Litt. With Notes and Illustrations. 
h volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 58 cents. 





MODERN CLASSICS. 


84 volumes,’ pocket size Each bound in cloth, about 810 pages, 40 cents, 
net. The set, $11.56, express unpaid. 


ATERICAN POETIS. 
Edited by Horace E ee With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
Revised Edition, $1.00, net, 
AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete Selections. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. Revised Edition, $1.0" $1.0', net. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Complete Selections. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each 
author. $1.00, net. 

MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Cony oy Pree a With Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each 
COLLEGE REQUIRESIENTS IN ENGLISH 
For “‘ Carefal Study,” for 1900, 1901, 1902. Crown 8vo, 672 pages, $1.00, net. 


CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS. 
Students’ Editions of t’s Tliad, Begent sO 0 ae7 Palmer's Odyssey, 
and Cranch’s Aineid. h, 00, net. Imer’s Antigone, an 
More’s Prometheus Bound. h, 75 ak ag 


Books About Literature. 


Richardson’s Primer of Americau Literature. Revised Edition. 85cents, net. Botta’s Hand-Book of Universal Literature. Revised Héition. $2.00, net. 
Adams’s Dictionary of American Authors, $3.00; Batess Talks on Writing English, and Talks on the Study of Literature, Each, $1.50; 


Bart’s Literary Landmarks. 75 cents; and many others. 





United States History and Civil Government. 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 


SCHOOLS. With Topical knalynee, Su ative Questions and Direc. 
tions for Teachers, e Frank A. Hill M00, net 


FISKE’S CIVIL iam y we ol re Bg UNITED 


STATES. With Questi tammy f Head- 
Hae of Ce Cae ee ian et Sched eae et 





Natural 


CORN PLANTS. 
By Frederick Le Roy Sargent. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


EVERY-DAY BUTTERFLIES. 
By Samuel H Scudder. Fully Illustrated, $2.00. 


History. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By Olive Thorne Miller. Fully Illustrated, $1.00. 
Also many books by Burroughs, Miller, Torrey, Merriam, Bolles, 
Bailey, Scudder, etc. 





Inviting New Books. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Edward Everett Hale,D.D. With many portraits and other illustra- 
tions _ 8vo, $8.00. A wonderfully charming book of biography and 
reminiscence. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON. 


By George OC. Gorham _ With portraits, mare, and fac-similes of impor- 
tant documents. 2 vols, 8v0, $6.00. A Life of Lincoln’s great Sec- 


aur <2 War 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO HIS 
YOUNGFST SISTER. 


Edited with an introduction, by Charles T. Copeland, Lecturer on English 
Literature in mae With portraits et other lllustra- 


tions. Crown 
\ THADDEUS STEVENS. 
By Samuel W. MeCall. A notable addition to the “ American Statesmen” 


peries. 16mo, $1.25. 
THRONE MAKERS. 
Papers ca I on Biemerek. Ne leon III , Kossuth, Garibaldi, Carlyle, Tintoret 
nt, by k. bayer, author of ‘‘ The 
Dawn of of pre pine et etc. Crown, evo. gilt it top, $1 50 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. 
ohn Fiske A small boo dealing the jeorent 1 d t 
me Be spirit ym some of ned Fr of frame lite and 
thought Uniform with Mr. a Des ny of Hes ” and “ Idea of 
God.” Each, 16mo, $1.00. 





Cambridge Edition of Great Poets. 


S tie EDITION of great poets has been received with marked 
favor by the most competent byes both for the wealth of 
poetry in convenient form and for the thorough and intelli- 

gent care with which it is edited. Each volume contains a fine 

portrait of the author and an engraved title-page with a vignette, 
generally ofthe poet’s home. All have biographical sketchés 
specially prepared for thisedition; they are edited with uncom- 
mon thoroughness and care, to secure accuracy of text and to add 
all necessary notes; and they have inde @s of titles and first lines 
of all the poems. with chronologicai indexes, giving the volumes 

a completeness which adds greatly to their value. Each isalarge 

crown octavo, printed on opaque paper, and bound in handsome 

library style. 


Price (except Browning), each, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


BrowninG, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $5.00 ; tree 
calf or full levant, $7 oo. 


Tue EprrTion CompRIsEs: 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, TENNYSON, 
LOWELL, BROWNING, BURNS, MILTON, 


“The Riverside Press, which has rendered so much genuine se’ 
American Literature, has done nothing better in its way than the 5 publ. 
cation of one-volume standard editions of the poets, ... notable for in- 
oa and completeness of editorial treatment.” —The Outlook (New 








Descriptive Circulars of the books mentioned above and of many others suitable for School, College, and Library use, will be sent 


to any address on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


m1 Bast 17th Street, New York. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Professional Reading Courses for Teachers. 


The eleventh volume of Educational Foundations be- 
ginning in September, 1899, will contain several new 
features of a decidedly helpful character. The aim of 
this publication since its establishment has been to pro- 
vide a carefully planned course of reading in pedagogy. 
To that plan it has steadily adhered, with the sympathy 
and support of a large body of thoughtful students of 
education. It has been constantly kept in mind that the 
study of teachers should be along two lines, one relating 
directly to their profession, the other tending to general 
culture. Until now it has not been practicable to pro- 
vide a systematic course in studies wholly outside of the 
field of pedagogy and related sciences. Beginning with 
the September number, however, the editor is enabled to 
offer courses in literature and history in addition to the 
features found in the present and previous volumes. The 
publishers have consented to a substantial increase of the 
number of pages, and thus the new departure can be 
made without changing the character of this magazine 
in any respect and without deducting in the least from 
its value as a guide in pedagogical studies. 


Nineteenth Century Studies. 


It has seemed most fitting in the last year of the 
century that the thought of Educational Foundations 
should be connected with the achievements of the nine- 
teenth century in pedagogy, in literature, in civilization. 
The following outline indicates the great value that this 
magazine will have for professional study during the 
coming year. 

A Course in American Literature. 


There is no question that knowledge of our national 
literature is of the highest importance as an essential 
element of culture and that teachers especially ought to 
be at home here. The course in American literature will 
be conducted by Professor J. Scott Clark, of Northwest- 
ern university, who is widely known as the author of 
Clark’s “ Practical Rhetoric,” and the recently published 
“Study of English Prose Writers,” which is without 
doubt the best work for school use and self-study pub- 
lished thus far. It is based upon the laboratory method 
and affords a splendid opportunity for getting at essen- 
tials. Professor Clark has just received the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. from Syracuse university. The readers 
of Hducational Foundations are to be congratulated 
that he, tho a very busy man, has consented to give them 
the benefit of his comprehensive knowledge and wide ex- 
perience in the teaching of American literature. 


Nineteenth Century History. 


This course will aim to present the achievements of 
the century just closing. It will review what has been 
accomplished in art and invention, in government, in a 
word, it will deal with the advance of civilization. How 
far has the world moved in the century whose close we 
are about to see, is the question that will be treated. 
Such a view of the history of the nineteenth century will 
be found most valuable. To teachers’ reading circles 
this course ought to prove of especial interest, as it affords 
unlimited scope for stimulating especial and view-broad- 
ening discussion. 

The course will be in charge of Supt. Wm. E. Chan- 
cellor, of Bloomfield, N. J., who has for many years made 
a special and comprehensive study of history. He was 
for some time head of the department of history in Eras- 
mus Hall high school, Brooklyn, and later was lecturer 
on history and psychology in the School of Political Sci- 
ence of the Brooklyn Institute of Sciences and Arts. 
He is particularly well qualified to present the wonderful 
social and economic progress made in the present century 
and is a highly interesting speaker and writer. The 
course begins with the September number and will give a 
concise but comprehensive review of the history of the 
nineteenth century, together with study hints and biblio- 
graphical notes. The whole course will be an exception- 


ally profitable one and ought to appeal not only to edu- 
cators but to all who take an interest in the broader 
study of human affairs. 

Pedagogy. 

Educational Foundations during the past ten years 
has stood first for the systematic study of education. It 
will not lose its distinctive character in any degree be- 
cause of the new features. The courses in literature 
and general history are simply additions to what has 
been formerly given. The departments of pedagogical 
study will be continued as heretofore. They will be 
strengthened in every way, and the articles in each de- 
partment will be made as far as possible to represent a 
continuous series of strictly logical sequence so as to fit 
them even better to the needs of schools and reading cir- 
cles. As far as practicable, each department will relate 
to the advance in educational theory and practice during 
the nineteenth century. 

Child Study and Psychology. 

The department of child study will be devoted to a 
phase of the subject which the editor regards as of high- 
est importance from an educational standpoint, and that 
is the study of the individualities of children, with a view 
of determining their peculiar needs. In other words, the 
department will discuss the question as to the best ways 
and means of getting at the most vital and fundamental 
considerations of teaching. 

The translation of Lange’s monograph on Appercep- 
tion will be continued thruout the year. This work is 
universally and justly regarded as the greatest pedagog- 
ico-psychological classic of the century. 

One translation of the second edition of this work has 
already been published in this country, but it isso ob- 
viously defective in many respects that a careful rendi- 
tion of the thoroly revised fifth edition will be found a 
most desirable contribution to our educational literature. 

Principles and Method? 

Under the department of principles and method will 
appear a continuation of the study of Herbart’s system of 
education on the basis of his own outlines of pedagogic 
lectures. This work has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of English-speaking readers heretofore, tho it con- 
tains perhaps the best pedagogic thought of Herbart. 

Conclusion. 

Reading courses for teachers can now be planned for 
next year on the basis of the above statements, with the 
certainty that the EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS course will 
be unsurpassed in interest and solid value. 


Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching.” 

As in previous years the readers of Educational 
Foundations will receive an important educational book 
free. The plan for the new year will be to issue one 
number early in the year containing complete those two 
well-known books of Inspector James L. Hughes, of To- 
ronto, Mistakes in Teaching and How to Keep Order. 
Mistakes in Teaching is the most practical, helpful, com- 
mon-sense book for the teacher published. 

This is the only complete and only correct edition of 
the book. For the young teacher it is simply invaluable. 
For the experienced teacher there are suggestions on 
every page that will lead to 
better work, no matter how 
successful she may be. Every 
principal will find his school 
improved thru the study of this 
book by the teachers. County 
superintendents,anxious to leave 
a record of more efficient 
schools, will contribute toward 
that result so much in no other 
way as by seeing} that every 
teacher under his supervision 
reads Mistakes in Teaching. 
City superintendents can re- 
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LAIRD & LEE’S EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


Reference Works. Encyclopedias, 


Dictionaries— English, German, Spanish, and French, etc. 


THE Boston TIMEs says: “Laird & Lee, of Chicago, beat the world with their series of books of information.” 





Now Used in the Public Schools, 


THE MODERN WEBSTER PRONOUNC- 
ING AND DEFINING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
60,000 Words and Definitions, printed from 
new, cleartype. 432 pages. A Revised Edi- 
tion. Contains Abbreviations in Common Use, 
Proof-Reading, Phrases from Foreign and 

Classical Languages, Etc. 

ANSWERS EVERY DEMAND FOR TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, THE HOME OR OFFICE. 

Stiff cloth binding, red edges, not indexed, a5 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, red edges, with thumb index, 50 cts. Flexible Morocco, $1. 

The Ram's Horn says of it : ‘‘ There are dictionaries, and then 
again there are dictionaries, but ‘The Modern Webster’ is the 
acme of perfection in this line.” 


LEE’S GUIDE TO PARIS AND EVERY-DAY 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Specially compiled for American Tourists, by Max Maury, A.B., 
LL.M., of the University of Paris. 15 half-tone illustrations, 
official colored map of the Exposition Grounds, showing location 
of buildings, etc., and 23 other maps, on which are shown all the 
points of interest, prominent buildings, monuments, etc., of Paris. 
Also about 30 pages of valuable general information and hints re- 
garding French customs and habits, and some 60 pages containin 
the vocabulary and phrases needed for shopping, ordering, an 
finding one’s way. Under every word its pronunciation is care- 


fully indicated. 
Paris and its Splendor ! 

If you expect to gu to Paris in 1900, GET THIS BOOK NOW and 
practice on its contents with your friends. You CAN HAVE NO 
BETTER PREPARATION. Aneasy method of learning French. Will 
gave trouble, time, and money, Bound in silk cloth, 50 cents, 
Morocco, gilt, $1.00. 


LEE’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
448 pages. Illustrated with 84 original portraits, 6 full-page 
maps. Covers a field peculiarlyits own, Indispen- 
sable in every home and office. Limp cloth, red 
edges, 25 cents; extra silk cloth, red edges, 50 
cents ; leather, full gilt, $1.00. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET WEBSTER 





DICTIONARY. 
The original and only oy edition. Stands 
alone and incomparable. ore than one million 


copies sold, and it still leads. Contains, also, a 
Gazetteer of the World, Rules of Etiquette the J 
World's Decisive Battles, Punctuation, Etc., Etc, 
Fully indexed. Silkcloth, 25 cents ; Russia leather, 
full gilt, 50 cents. 





| the Lord’s Prayer and other matter, as reading 


The Recognized Standard, 
SALVA-WEBSTER SPANISH-ENGLISH 


AND ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


384 pages, 40,000 words, and about 60,000 
meanings. Thoroughly revised and rain gga § 
perfect. Pronunciation fully explained, wit 


exercises. Abbreviations, irregular verbs, con- 
versation, correspondence (social and commer- 
cial), Te names, biographical notes, geo- 
graphy of Spanish-speaking countries, with 
colored maps specially engraved ; foreign coins and measures, etc. 
—all in both languages. Undoubtedly the most complete Dic~- 
tionary of its size published in the world. Limp cloth, no index 
30 cents ; stiff silk cloth, double index, 60 cents ; morocco, full 
gilt, two thumb indexes, $1.00. 

@@T his new morocco bound Salva will satisfy the most exact- 
ing. A most charming volume. 














THE GRIMM-WEBSTER GERMAN-ENGLISH ENGLISH- 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


30,000 words defined in bothlanguages. German spelled accord- 
ing to the new Puttkammer orthography ; an educational neces- 
sity. Illustrated. Limp cloth, no index, 25 cents; stiff silk cloth, 
double index, socents. Morocco, gilt, $1.00, 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET LITTRE-WEBSTER 
ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By Max Maury, A.B., LL.M.,ofthe University of France. Late 
Head Master of Frenchin leading American Schools. Anentirely 
new work. An educational necessity. 


60,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS, WITH A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 


both languages (with all irregular verbs) 


The grammars of 
A marvel of 


and a GEOGRAPHICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





accuracy, precision, and completeness, Flexible 
ia | cloth, indexed, 25 cents; morocco, gilt, indexed, 
my" WH so cents. 
bs 3? 
aT ot 
:—, LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET PRACTICAL 
— SPANISH INSTRUCTOR. 
a Pronunciation made plain. One sound for each 
# letter. Easily understood, Highly endorsed by 
iM 3% ,§ Army and Navy officials, and by the public gener- 
2. ally. Limp cloth, marbled edges, 25 cents; mo- 








rocco, full gilt, so cents. 








CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


TAN PILE JIM; 
Or, A YANKEE WAIF AMONG THE BLUE NOSEs. 
Ashley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


“A classic in the literature of youth.” Has won for its author 
the hearts of thousands of children, parents, and teachers. 


AIR CASTLE DON; 
Or, FROM DREAMLAND TO HARDPAN. By B, Freeman Ashley. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
It lacks neither humor, sentiment, nor ee It is a long 
time since so desirable a book has been within the reach of the 
young folks. . 


DICK AND JACK’S ADVENTURES ON SABLE ISLAND. 


By B. Freeman Ashley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

This is one of the most dangerous islands of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and was the scene of the terrible La Burgugne disaster. The 
story is full of action with a good vein of 
humor running throughout. 


Edition de Lux. 
THE HEART OF A BOY. 


From the 212th edition of Edmondo De Amicis, 
Pape cloth, 60 illustrations (33 half-tones), 
1,25. 
It holds one spellbound to the last page and 
no one ever finished it without being inspired 
for nobler work. 


Special School Edition. (Mlustrated. Silk cloth, 
gold and ink stamped. 75 cents. 


By B. Freeman 














OPIE READ’S EXQUISITE WORKS OF FICTION. 


‘* His narratives read more like pages from real lite than romance.” 
—Chicago [nter-Ocean, 
MY YOUNG MASTER. THE JUCKLINS. A TENNESSEE JUDGE. 
OLD EBENEZER. ON THESUWANEE RIVER. A KENTUCKY COLONEL. 
Printed on fine laid paper, bound in Holliston cloth, gold tops, 
ornamental covers in gold and ink, six volumes in a box, $6.co; 
each, $1.00. 


Ready Sept. 18, 
OPIE READ’S LATEST NOVEL 


Entitled 
THE CARPETBAGGER, 


Based on the celebrated play ofsame name, This Masterpiece 
5 of Fiction is sure to find its way into all libraries. Illustrations 
¢ drawn from life. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 





REX WAYLAND’S FORTUNE ; 

Or, THE SECRET OFTHE THUNDERBIRD. By H. 
A. Stanley. Strikingly illustrated with half- 
tone and line engravings and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with attractive cover design 
in gold, silver, and ink, $1.00, 

Full of intensely interesting and valuable 
Siwash history, legends, traditions, etc., and is 
really founded on hidden treasure, the secret 
of which is disclosed by Princess Angeline and 
her father, Chief Seattle. The whole story is 
graphic, plausible, and remarkable. , 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
to any address on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers and School Supply Agents, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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commend nothing more directly tending to the improve- 
ment of their schools. Teachers of country schools who 
must depend largely upon their own efforts for guidance 
in their, work will find this an invaluable help. 

How to Keep Order is no less helpful in its own field. 
Good order is, of course, the first essential for good 
teaching. This book is recognized as the best treatise 
on the subject. 

To provide for those teachers who may already have 
these books, we will substitute, whenever desired, either 
of the following books: Page’s “Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” Payne’s “Lectures on Education,” Quick’s 
Educational Reformers,” or Sinclair’s “First Years at 


School.” 
Who and Why. 


Educational Foundations is 

Not a paper of methods and devices ; 

Not a newspaper ; 

Not a mere review of education. 

It is designed to furnish a systematic, progressive, 
well-planned course of study 

For Teachers’ Reading Circles ; 

For Teachers, Meetings under the direction of Super- 
intendent or Principal ; 

For Edueational Clubs composed of teachers, parents, 
and others interested in education ; 

For Normal School pupils as supplementary to the reg- 
ular work in pedagogy ; 

For the thousands of individual teachers who are am- 
bitious for professional improvement. 

Educational Foundations is best adapted for all these 
uses, because 

It gives a broad knowledge of educational science ; 

It stimulates thought and makes readers grow profes- 
sionally ; 

Its General Culture courses are intensely interesting 
and profitable ; 

Its monthly form aids the cultivation of a habit of sys- 
tematic study; 

Its size is convenient ; 

Its price is very low—within the reach of all. 


Terms. 


Educational Foundations will be increased, begin- 
ning with September, 1899, by 16 pages. Each number 
will then contain 80 pages. This means 800 pages for 
the year—equivalent to three ordinary dollar books. 
Hughes’s Mistakes and How to Keep Order alone cost 65 
cents in the usual form. The price of a years’ subscrip- 
tion remains $1.00, in spite of the increase in size. 

Special terms will be made to clubs, and these terms 
will be quoted on application to the publishers, who in- 
vite correspondence from superintendents, principals, and 
teachers interested in courses of study for the improve- 
ment of teachers. Educational Fonndations will pro- 
vide a most excellent course of reading for the many 
“Mothers’ Clubs” which have been organized for the 
study of educational subjects. Address: 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


SP 
Thanks are extended to the advertisers in this 
special issue, without whose co-operation such a beauti- 
ful number would not have been possible. Compre- 
hending and appreciating the efforts of this periodical 
to magnify education and the office of the teacher, 
they have taken space liberally. For mutual benefit 
mention, when writing for information or catalogs, 
that you saw their announcements in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. : 
PH 
The Index of the fifty-eighth volume will be printed in 
next week’s issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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About Supplementary Reading. 


IHEN a school board recommends a book for supple- 
W mentary reading it means that it contains valu- 
able information, and is so written that the youth- 
ful student will find reading it not a task but a pleasure. 
Such a recommendation is a high compliment. It shows 
that a book ought to succeed, but goes far toward assur- 
ing its success. 
MONG the following books recommended by the 
A school boards of New York and other great cities 
may be mentioned first “The Century Book for 
Young Americans,” telling how the government of the 
United States is administered; “The Century Book of Fa- 
mous Americans,” describing trips to historic homes ; 
“The Century Book of the American Revolution,” re- 
counting the story of the famous battles of over a cen- 
tury ago, and showing how the old battlefields look to- 
day. In each of these volumes Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks 
records the conversation and adventures of a party of 
young folks visiting historic scenes under the guidance 
of a well-informed uncle, who talks most entertainingly. 
WORK similar in character, tho different in style, 
is “Hero Tales from American History,” by Sena- 
tor Lodge and Governor Roosevelt. This deals 
with the battles of Trenton, Bennington, and New 
Orleans, and the personal deeds of such men as Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, and Lieutenant Cushing. “Some 
Strange Corners of our Country,” by Charles F. Lummis, 
describing certain natural wonders in the extreme South- 
west, deals largely with the historic part of a very inter- 
esting quarter of our great land, reviewing the old Indian 
and Spanish life of a region remarkable for the pictyr- 
esqueness of its history and the grandeur and strangeness 
of its scenery. 


fe HE most unique and perhaps the most fascinating 
T of all Rudyard Kipling’s fifteen volumes are the 

two that contain his stories of the Indian jungle. 
Had he written nothing else, “The Jungle Books” would 
have made him famous—and kept him so. They have 
been called “ Kipling’s best bid for immortality.”. These 
stories appeal to everyone, but native-born Americans can 
best enjoy his “Captains Courageous,” in which he reads 
the heart of the typical American as if it were an open book. 


WORK of absorbing interest to the young, who 
A are especially sensitive to the wonder and mystery 
of the sea, is Ernest Ingersoll’s “Book of the 
Ocean,” which deals with almost every aspect of life on 
the ocean wave, under the sea’s surface and by its wide- 
spread shores. This is for boys and girls alike, in which 
respect it differs from Maurice Thompson’s “ Boys’ Book 
of Sports ”—boating, fishing, archery and even photogra- 
phy—for one can have rare sport with a camera. 
NTA CLAUS on a Lark is a series of jolly 
Christmas stories by Dr. Washington Gladden— 
one of those serious-minded “ Reverends” (Lewis 
Carroll was another) with a lively sense of humor and a 
great love for children. And “St. Nicholas Songs,” ed- 


ited by Waldo S. Pratt, consists of words from St. Nich- 
olas set to music by thirty-two different composers. 


All of these “recommended” books are published by 
The Century Company, Union square, New York, and 
keep in mind the claims of St. Nicholas magazine for this 
same purpose. The Educational Gazette says: “ We have 
long and earnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in 
schools as supplementary reading, and we hope the time 
will soon come when it will be in common use. We wish 
every youth in the land might have the benefit of it.” 


R younger readers are Mrs. Dodge’s story of 

“Donald and Dorothy;” her prose stories and 

sketches of “Life in Holland,” “The Land of 
Pluck ;” and poems of that happy period “ When Life is 
Young.” “A New Baby World” shows this author's 
skill as an editor in selective prose and verse, and pretty 
picturesfrom St. Nicholas. Mrs. Jameson’s “Lady Jane” 
introduces children to New Orleans. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 


For Use as Text-Books, for Supplementary Reading and for the Teacher’s and Student’s Private Use. 
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THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


ELOCUTION. 





Practical Elocution 





By J. W. SHormaxker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of 
4 this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist employs 
a method of his own; he gains a reputation, 
and he writes a book which embodies that 
method. 

Not so with ‘‘ Practical Elocution.” It is 
the fruit of actual classroom experience—a 
silane common-sense treatment of the whole subject. 
be as successfully used by the average teacher of reading as by 
the trained elocutionist.” 300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 








It can 


Advanced Elocution 





By Mas. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


This volume, designed to meet the wants 
i of the more advanced students, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
j covering an extended period of practical 
,; work in the classroom and on the reading 
j platform 

j No new and untried theories to catch the 
7, superficial eye are given place, bat the 
Wj, wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, 
Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other 
writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, ar~ 
ranged and adapted to meet the wants of the student of the ‘‘ new 
elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS. 





Slips of Speech 





By Joun H. BecuTEu 


Who is free from occasional “Slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re-, 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way ?. 
Here is a little volume for just this purpose. ! 
It is practical and philosophical. fresh,| 
novel, and winning, and written in an in-} ( 
teresting and chatty style. Cloth binding,’ 
50 cents. 








Handbook of Pronunciation 





By Joun H. Brouren. 


This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious list of words of ordinary 
use, many geographical, biographical, his- 
torical, mythological, scientific, and tech- 
nical terms of difficult pronunciation are 
Siven. Cloth Bindin), 50 cents. 





THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 





Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 





By Jux1a MacNarre Wricxt. 


The author has made the subject of Astron- 
omy as charming asa fairy tale. andany one 
who reads this book will have a clear and 
comprehensive view of the chief facts con- 
cerning our solar system. She shows how 

worlds are born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons: 
years, tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable mat- 
ter, so pleasantly packed in so smallaspace. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 








Botany : 
The Story of Plant Life 





By Jou1a MacNarz Wricut 


This charming little book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each adapted toa month of 
the year, and devoted to plants that are in 
evidence during that month. The treat- 
ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, 
and fruit, are pleasing and practical. The 
subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversational 
way that is most interesting as well as instructive. Oloth binding, 
50 cents. 





é THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES. 





The Story, of the Iliad 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The chief episodes of the tale of Helen 
and the dire results of her misdoing are 
here told in words admirable for their sim- 
plicity und directness. The wonderful in- 
ventive skill, the beauty and variety of 
imagery, and the simplicity of style dis- jj 
played by Homer are graphically exhibited [jm 
in this book. Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
)bandsomely bound, $1.25. 





GHESTORYS 








The Story of the Odyssey 





GHESPORYS 
By Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M. Y es 
Supt. of Philadtiphia Public Schools. rH 


A book full of interest, and the boy or 7! 
girl who begins the story will read it Wn 
through. It is not merély attractive and “L \ 
absorbing—it is as well one of the most in- 4 
structive books that literature affords. In 
fact, he who has become familiar with the 
adventures here narrated has an outlook 
upon the art, poetry, and romance of the 
world. Cloth, profusely Wustrated, handsomely bound, $1.25. 


x 


~@DYSSEY 








The above books are obtainable at most book stores, or they will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of ee 80-pa7e commoaness sent with 


every order, or upon application. Special rates made to schools where books are introduced as text- 


invited. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 923 Arch Strect, Philadelphia. 
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J. Liberty Tadd. 


The plan for public school drawing, employed and ad- 
vocated by Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, has for 
several years been demanding the attention of educators. 
It has features which have made it more attractive than 
most so-called systems to professional artists. Even so 
severe a critic as Mr. Douglas Volk has found in it much 
to approve, and it has had an eloquent advocate in Miss 
Sophia Walker, art critic of the Independent. 

The Philadelphia board of education refers thru its 
president, the Hon. S. B. Huey, to the numerous fine art 
scholarships won by pupils from Mr. Tadd’s school and 
says : “This is the more remarkable when we consider 
that these successful pupils were much younger than any 
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J. Liserty Tapp, 


Director of the School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 


of the younger competitors, and yet had been so trained 
as to not only pass the examinations but surpass their 
competitors in the brilliancy and accuracy of their work.” 

Herbert Spencer, who seldom writes anything nowadays, 
has recently sent word to Mr. Tadd congratulating him 
upon the success of his work. Dr. A. S. Gotze, secretary 
of the leading pedagogical society, in Germany is trans- 
lating Mr. Tadd’s book into German, writing a new preface 
with warm endorsement, and the book will be published at 
Berlin under the auspices of the society. Dr. Gotze 
writes: “Tadd’s simplicity and originality bring about 
directly and naturally what the pedantic literature so 
far written on artistic drawing has failed todo. The 
value of the book will be incalculable.” 

So favorable has been the reception of Mr. Tadd’s 
plan that some notice of the idea underlying it and of the 
man responsible for it may be interesting. 

The union of manual training ,with art expression is the 
central purpose of Mr. Tadd’s scheme. All training of 
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the hand should be in the direction of that which is, in a 
large sense, beautiful. 

Now shop work is in most public schools almost im- 
possible. The expense, the room required, the special 
teaching and skill demanded make work at the forge or 
with the lathe practicable only in trade schools or in 
heavily endowed private institutions. Yet, as Mr. Tadd 
finds, ordinary art instruction can, by skilful employment 
of ambidextrous blackboard exercises, by modeling in clay 
and carving in wood, be made to yield the same results 
as what is commonly called manual training. Art according 
to this view, is a union of esthetic perception and manual 
efficiency. With those artists who believe that mechanical 
dexterity is inimical to artistic thoughtfulness who point to 
the fact that so many of the greatest men in modern art have 
been distinctly clumsy as technicians, Mr. Tadd 
has no sympathy. He wouldsay that Monet 
is great, not because of his sloppy technique, 
but in spite of it, and he would assert that 
where to artistic thoughtfulness the artist 
brings a clever and dextrous handling, the 
best results are apt to arise. With children 
it is especially important that emphasis should 
be laid equally upon artistic expression and 
upon accuracy of handling. 

As to the author of this plan, Mr. Tadd is 
the son of 4 Cornish sea-captain whose hatred 
of American slavery was so intense that he 
named his son, born at sea in 1854, James 
Liberty. The boy with the odd name studied 
art at South Kensington, but subsequently 
took to the law, which he practiced with in- 
different success in Canada. The art exhibi- 
tion at the Philadelphia centennial renewed 
his old longings to be a painter and he became 
one of the first students of the new Philadel- 
phiaacademy. He soon drifted into the field 
of art teaching in which his enthusiasm, his 
originality, and his executive ability soon 
brought him into prominence. 

His motive was primarily social. Reflect- 
ing upon existing conditions of art production, 
he perceived that art has become a convention 
of the rich, a riddle to the many. He realized 
that more and more we are getting away 
from general enjoyment of the beautiful. 
Appreciation has become a special function 
of the privileged pen. The existing methods 
of artteaching do not foster as they should 
the love of the beautiful. The time is ripe 
for an upheaval. 

Many thousands of people—children and 
adults—have had the ‘advantage of Mr. Tadd’s 
teaching. Over 6,000 children and 1,500 
teachers have been under his supervision at the 
Public Industrial Art school of Philadelphia. 
He has also had charge of the art in the Roman 
Catholic high school in Philadelphia, and in 
the Children’s Aid society night school of New York. 

Mr. Tadd’s leading characteristics‘are seriousness and 
energy. He isan indefatigable worker. In spite of the 
number of his engagements, he contrives to keep in touch 
with all the movements in modern art. He is a member 
of the Philadelphia art club, the Sketch club, and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. He has frequently 
lectured upon the history of art and upon archzological 
subjects. He is, it is needless to say, in thoro sympathy 
with modern pedagogy and is inclined to attribute much 
of his remarkable success in teaching to his grasp of phy- 
siological and psychological principles. 

Mr. Tadd has always beeen reluctant to publish his 
impressions and it is only very recently that he has 
brought out his first really inportant book, New Methods 
in Education published by Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. Based upon twenty-two 
years’ experience with thousands of children and hundreds 
of teachers, it is certain to appeal with singular force ot 
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This cut does not show the real beauty of these pictures, 


AJl on paper 54 by 8 
inches. Beautifully prin- 
ted. Popular Educator 
says, “The Perry Pictures 
are a boon to the present 
The Outlook 
of April 15, 1899, says, “It 
is a missionary work to 
bring the knowledge of the 
Perry Pictures to schools, 


generation.” 


city as well as country, and 
to mothers who wish their 
children to grow up know- 
ing and loving the best 
things in art.” 


Remember the name of 
these pictures, 


The 
Perry 
Pictures 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


1200 Subjects. 





CENT EACH 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


We wish you to see 
samples of the pictures 
themselves, printed on fine 
paper. Mention this ad- 
vertisement and send two 
2-cent stamps for these four 
pictures : 


The Horse Fair, Baby 
Stuart, Grand Canal and 
Rialto, Venice, Whittier. 


Unprecedented 
Premium Offer ! 


For a Limited Time Only 


we will send this set of | 


100 Perry Pictures = and The Perry Magazine, 


(Price, ¢1.00) 


one year (monthly, except July and August. Price, $1.00) 


ALL FOR $1.40. 


This is only 40 cents more than the price of the Magazine alone. Think of obtaining these 100 Perry Pictures for 40 
cents! Remember these are the genuine Perry Pictures, not inferior imitations. Send at once. Tell your friends of this 
great offer. Subscri>de now and your subscription will begin with the Annual Number, containing 48 pages, nearly 15 illustra- 
tions. Articles by Henry Turner Bailey, Irene Weir, James Frederick Hopkins, Laura Fisher, Prof. O’Shea, Bonnie Snow, 


Arthur C. Boyden, and others. 


Send express or Post Office money order, 
check or registered letter. 

We cannot promise you the Annual Number 
unless subscription is received soon. 


The Magazine alone will be sent for $1.00 
SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 





We publish by far the most beautiful 
School Souvenir ever published at the price, 
—a real work of art. If you wish to give 
pupils a little gift at close of school, 
something of real artistic merit. his 
Souvenir consists of a cover about 4x5 
mates, printed in two colors, an 
site tched, seven beautiful pictures absut 

2x2% inches. printed in photographic 
brown, and a sketch of each Re ainter. Price, 
15 or less, $1.00. Each additional one 5 
.cents additional, 

A sample copy for 10 cents. 


THE PERRY 


BOSTON OFFICE, Tremont Temple. 











ADDRESS 


This is the Perry Magazine Premium Set; 


Baby Stuart. Faith, By the River. The Deer Pass, Mozart, 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. a of the Shep- Princes inthe Tower. Beethoven. 
ss Boys with Mother and Dau — herds. Huguenot Lovers. McKinley. 
Scro  Srevemp with Children of Charles1. Spring. Lincoln. 
Ange’ Dance of the jogs Prince Balthazar. Summer, Ww 
Virgin, Infant as esus, Four Kittens. Holy Fam Autumn Browning. 
and St. John Oxen Going to Work. ay | Family. Winter. Shakespeare, 
Mona Lisa. The Sower. nthony of Padua. Hamlet. Lowell, 
Moses. Labor Portrait of an Old Wom- Cherry Girl. Holmes. 
The Fates, Feeding her Birds. Chorister Boys. Whittier. 
Asvemption of the Vir- Coming from the Fair. The: N we Watch, Caritas, Longfellow. 
A Stampede, Hose Prophets. Emerson, 
Sistine Madonna. Com- Pe =. Publi Library, ane, Prophets. Amos Panel. —_ 
plete. Queen Louise. — ates ome ? Irving. 
BMedouna of the Chair. gt Patios: Public Li- Bow of Christ. 
Madonna Granduca. Boston. he Good Shepherd, 
Madonna of the Harpies. The leaner. in Imperial Courier. ore 


Bust. 
Apollo and the Muses. Automedon with the The Lion’s Bride. Victory of ao gaa 
from the Cross. Horses of Achilles. Penelope Boothby. Mars and Cu 
a Fine Arts, The Old Yoaseniie. Discobolus ae 


‘oston. ) i. Shepherd’s Perseus, Head. 





4 Bikey, Hand. Chief Mourner. David. 
con, Monarch of the Glen. Sampson. 
Bagpipe. Maton and Child, Stag at Bay. Dewey. 


PICTURES re Malden, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


Send all mail orders to Malden Office. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Send for samples as advertised. 
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all whe are struggling with the problem of making art 
tell for sonething in the life of the American nation. 

The work is divided into five parts. Book 1 deals 
with first principles in education in a way that will inter- 
est those who seek the rational development of the 
young, in place of the usual systems and fads. Book 2 
describes manual training, drawing, original design, crea- 
tive drawing and painting and shows how they enable a 
person to use drawing as freely as writing in expressing 
a thought. Book.3 treats of modeling in clay and wax, 
while book 4 covers wood carving. These four de- 
partments of work are correlated with nature study and 
all other school work. 

The simplicity of the methods and the little outfit they 
require is one of their recommendations. The funda- 
mental parts can be given by the ordinary teacher in 
from two to four hours a week, by proper instruction in 
ambidextrous drawing, in blackboard, freehand drawing 
and painting, modeling in clay and carving in wood, along 
with nature study. Only the carving requires special 
tools and these are not expensive. Mr. Tadd has cer- 
tainly solved the problem of developing the art instinct, 
hand dexterity, capacity of eye, originality and love of 
work which he has already demonstrated to exist in every 
child. The book marks a new departure in art education. 

During the last winter Mr. Tadd made a trip, origi- 
nally intended to be for the benefit of his health, to 
Southern California. He went to obtain relief from 
work, but so great was the eagerness all thru the West to 
hear from him that his trip developed into a sort of lec- 
ture tour. All thru California he talked to large audi- 
ences of teachers and other educational people. Every- 
where his ideas were received with eagerness. At Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco he found that his 
name and fame had preceded him and that educators 
were anxious to learn about the methods which have been 
so successful in Philadelphia. 

The enthusiasm he created among the 18,000 teachers 
who heard him was certainly phenominal. The Western 
Journal of Education wrote : “‘ At Los Angeles, the teachers 
stood on the seats and applauded. At Portland, Oregon, 
the board of education at its next meeting established an 
industrial art school.” Mr. Tadd certainly received the 


greatest reception ever accorded an American educator. 
At present Mr. Taddis conducting his summer school, 
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now in its third season, near Saranac lake in the Adiron- 
dacks. This gives teachers an excellent opportunity to 
become practically acquainted with the man and his meth- 
ods. Face to face with nature, Mr. Tadd is an inspiring 
teacher. His many-sidedness is such that every pupil can 
get something from him. He avoids anything like cramp- 
ing individuality. If a pupil wishes to work in the 
impressionistic way, he insists only that what is done 
shall be sincere. Orif the pupil runs naturally to a tight, 
hard style, Mr. Tadd assists in the direction of hardness 
that shall be artistic. On all occasions he sends his 
students to nature, to find there what they severally need. 


Se 


The Marconi Telegraph. 


Wireless telegraphy is the scientific wonder of the day. 
It rests upon the discovery made about a quarter of a 
century ago by Hertz that electricity, like sound and 
light, is transmitted by the ether. The possibility of 
utilizing the ether as a conducting medium was first de- 
veloped by Marconi, an Italian investigator. The inven- 
tion, when perfected, will be of great economic value. 
It will render possible telegraphic communication between 
ships at sea under any conditions of weather. It will ef- 
fectually dispose of the Western Union monopoly. 

In the subjoined cut is shown all the apparatus needed for 
performing experiments. Every well equipped laboratory 
should be supplied with it. 

In the middle of the illustration is shown the receiver, 
consisting of the coherer and decoherer and special in- 
struments for recording the messages as sent from the 
transmitter. At the right of the receiver is shown the 
special piece of apparatus required in transmitting when 
an induction coil is used. In the background can be seen a 
six-inch spark coil and a Toepler-Holtz frictional machine. 

In regard to the distance at which these instruments 
will transmit messages, this depends largely upon the 
nicety of the adjustment between the transmitting and 
the receiving stations. No difficulty will be experienced 
in sending messages with a frictional machine to a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty feet thru partitions and obstructions 
of all kinds, while with a large spark coil this distance 
can be much increased. This apparatus is supplied by 
the Ziegler Electric Company, of Boston. 
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DECORATION CATALOGUE 


With 100 Half-Tone Pictures, Size of Cut, $1.00. 





THIS catalogue prepared by Prof. Walter S. Goodnough, Director of Drawing in ‘Besshityn 
Public Schools, after more than two years’ research among all the great photographic re- 
productions of the world, with prefatory remarks of nn and quotations from all the 


SAMPLE OF OUR HALF-TONE PICTURES. 





“ BABY STUART,” 
Giovanni Battista Canevari, Study after Van Dyck, 1599-1641, Academy of St. Luke, Rome. 


leading educators of the country, including Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Ross Turner, Wm. H. Maxwell 
and others, is the most valuable book of its kind ever published. 

To advance subscribers we offer this catalogue of 200 pages, and with it give 100 half-tone 
pictures (our half-tones taken entirely from the original photographs instead of from second re- 
productions and engraving ) for $1.00, to be issued July Ist. 

Send for advance sheets to 


THE HELMAN.-TAYLOR ART COMPANY, 257 Fifth Av., New York, 
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Letters. 


In THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for May 6, was published a letter by 
Dr. William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education. pro- 
jecting for discussion a number of problems involved in the in- 
troduction of ambidextral trainingin school. This brought out 
several interesting replies, among them one by Mr. Robert Bruce, 
which is supplemented by the letter printed below, 








Further Ambidextral Observations. 


The printing of my name and address in connection 
with the communication entitled “ Ambidextral Observa- 
tions,” published in THE ScHOoL JOURNAL for May 13, 
has brought me a number of letters from interested 
readers, and in the pleasant and profitable correspondence 
thus entered, some new and novel facts have been sugges- 
ted, brief summary of which may add to the completeness 
of the former presentation. Claiming that in number- 
less ways we habitually show our preference for the 
right hand over the left, one correspondent writes: 

“In meeting an obstacle in walking or cycling, it is 
easier to turn to the right than to the left ; in ascending 
staircases we prefer to take the right side, even tho that 
side may have no rail for the hand, to assist the riser ; we 
test the weight of an object by taking it in the right hand, 
and if we attempt the test with the left we find the re- 
sult, as felt by the muscles, to be very different from that 
of the right hand trial.” 

I, for one, do not believe that it is enough to account 
for this preference to say that general custom and per- 
sonal habit make it imperative. To be sure, civilized and 
enlightened peoples, generally, are careful to instruct 
their children to use the right hand rather than the left, 
but this is mainly because manual instruments for per- 
forming all descriptions of work are constructed for use 
by the right hand. It is possible, however, that what 
may be considered the cause is only a result of some or- 
ganic law that demands this sacrifice of the left to the 
right. This view receives color from the fact that even 
among savage peoples the right is preferred. Among 
them, as among ourselves, the proportion of the left- 
handed man is small. The Benjaminites were by the 
rest of the Israelites considered odd for their peculiarity 
of being left-handed. Either in ancient or modern times 
the proportion of left-handed men has been always small. 

Why does a man lost on a plain, where there are no 
guides for his course, make a circle in his efforts to go 
forward, turning almost always to the left? It may perhaps 
be said because the left, being theless usedside, — 
and therefore less developed and weaker, must 
give way to the superior energy of the right. 
But manifestly this reason does not hold 
good, because we walk with our limbs and 
feet, not with our hands, and the feet are edu- 
cated alike. Our feet are ambidextrous— 
properly said if we broaden the latter term to 
cover the equal use of any two co-ordinate 
members, and not merely the hands alone. 
In military evolutions we are taught to put 
the left foot first—to start off with the left 
foot ; but in dancing we are usually instruc- 
ted to start off with the right. A friend 
quotes the example of a person left-handed 
from infancy who being lost ina snow-storm, 
wandered in concentric circles, or spirals, for 
several hours before being relieved, turning 
always to the left. Ambidexters, or those 
who can use well either hand, generally pre- 
fer to employ the right even when using an 
instrument’ not specially designed for the 
right hand. Those who, like gymnasts and 
pugilists, have to use the left hand with equal 
facility with the right, are compelled to sub- 
mit to a severe course of discipline to attain 
equal force and dexterity with the left that 
they possess with the right. But, neverthe- 
less, they do finally attain it. 

The word dexterity may perhaps be a clue 
to the question underlying those suggestions. 
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Dexter, being the Lat- 
in for right, may there 
not be some meaning in 
this term and its deriva- 
tions, physical, moral and 
generally philosophical, 
beyond their application 
to purely manual opera- 
tions? To be sure, the 
Latin rectus may be offset 
against the term as noted, 
but the practice of the 
Romans, as well as that 
of our own, fully justifies 
their interchange. And 
further, the adjective 
“ dextrous” has at times 
in the past been inter- 
preted “right-handed,” 
and the Standard Dic- 
tionary, edition of 1897, 
quotes that meaning tho 
as “rare.” 

In some sense all mechanics and laborers are ambidex- 
ters. The wood-chopper should be able to wield his axe. 
with his right hand near the metal, as well as with it 
near the handle end. So the dresser of timber, or the 
ship-carpenter, his adze, so the blacksmith with the 
sledge, the farmer with the hoe, rake and pitchfork, and 
the housewife with her broom, but each and all prefer to 
give the dexter hand the preference. Our guardian 
angel is the “angel over the right shoulder ;” the sheep 
go to the right, the goats to the left; we give the right 
hand of fellowship, and of friendship, and in the latter 
case, if circumstances demand the proffer of the left, the 
act is usually accompanied with the palliating excuse 
“nearer the heart.” Possibly this phrase has a physio- 
logical significance—muscular action and violent exertion 
should be kept as far from the delicate and active seat of 
physical life as possible, for fear of too great stress upon 
that organ. It is not accident, circumstance, conven-¢ 





ience, education or even tradition that compels us to 
prefer the right hand; it seems to be an almost uni- 
versal instinct—entirely apart from custom or train- 
ing. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRUCE. 





A Cluster of Grape Fruit, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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School Architecture. 


(Some Contributions of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


-We have become so used to capacious, well-ventilated, 
school-buildings that we hardly realize what changes 
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First High School Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


have taken place in the last quarter of a century in the 
department of school architecture. ¥ Certainly those who 
visit this country are 
struck by nothing more 
forcibly than by the 
magnificent buildings 
in which our children . a 
are housed. Recently ox 

Mr. A. E. Bernays, a 
distinguished English 
school inspector, said, 
in comparing English 
and American public 
schools, “The thing 
that has surprised me 
most is the degree of 
excellence which your 
school architecture has 
reached. Whereas, in 
Great Britain we still 
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development was possible. In the early issues of 
the publication the policy was adopted of showing the 
perspectives and elevations of good school buildings 
wherever erected, in many cases with text descriptive 
of their good points and the principles underlying their 
construction. 

The. strong influence exerted by the publication of 
these architectural pictures can hardly be over-estimated. 
THE JOURNAL circulates widely among superintendents 
and other school officials. In its pages they have an 
opportunity of seeing examples of the best that is being 
done all over the country. They find there plans of 
buildings upon which men of the highest artistic ability 
have spent their best thought. 

Then, too, a great deal of space has been given to 
special articles by experts. What such men as E. C. 
Gardner, A. H. Kirchner, G. F. Loring, J. M. Howells, 
E. M. Wheelwright and S. B. J. Snyder have to say 
about points of school construction is always interesting 
to the readers of THE JOURNAL. These men have in 
many cases voluntarily contributed valuable matter. 
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From an article on ‘‘ School Architecture ” by J. A. Schweinfurth in the Summer number of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1896. 
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More frequently, however, the experts have been sought 
out by the editor and asked to supply the results of their 
studies, What they have had to say has often been 
added to and supplemented by interesting letters and 
practical comments from superintendents and members 
of school boards. 

One of the most important ventures of the firm of 
E. L. Kellogg & Company was the publication in 1888 of 
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First Prize Design,—By Mr. G. D. Reid, Malden, Mass. 
MODEL ONE-ROOM ScuHooL-Houss Conrest. 


“Town and Country School Buildings,” by E. C. Gardner, 
a handsome book which is still authoritative so far as the 
essential principles of school architecture are concerned. 
It is a book which ought to be in the hands of every 
school board, for it gives in an easy, interesting way the 
very facts which the educator who is not an architect 
generally does not know, tho he ought to. The plans 
given by Mr. Gardner in illustration of his principles 
have in many parts of the country been successfully 
followed out. One of the great services of the book is 
that it has led a great many brilliant young architects to 
see in school architecture the possibility of noble artistic 
expression. 

By the year of grace, 1898, it had become evident that 
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solution. The idea had become firmly implanted at our 
centers of population that teachers and children should 
be as well quartered as lawyers or bank clerks. Upon 
the newer schools in Boston and New York about the 
same money is expended as upon good substantial office 
buildings. New York schools cost about twenty-seven 
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Floor Plan of Mr, Reid’s design. 


those in other cities a little less. 


the problem of city school building was well along toward modious, dignified, and artistic have become the rule. 
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Second Prize Design.—By Mr. Turner Hodgson, Brookline, Mass. 
MODEL ONE-ROOM ScCHOOL-HovusE CONTEST. 
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Chiefly in some of the country districts is the need of 
improvement most apparent. The little red school-house, 
in spite of the wealth of sentiment that gathers around 
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Third Prize Design.—sy uuuis ua Beaume, Boston, 
MopEL ONE-Room SCHOOL-HousE CONTEST. 


it, is not exactly an up-to-date structure from an archi- 
tectural and sanitary point of view. It was the recog- 
nition of the need of improvement in the construction of 
country schools that led to the recent SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


TALKS ABOUT AUTHORS ANDO THEIR WORKS. 





By Emity J. Rice, of the Chicago Normal School. 

Itis an attempt to adapt History and Literature to the youngest 
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Related Topics in History, Literature, and Art are suggested. 
Outlines for each grade. Material to select and where to get 
it—books relating to the matter taught,—all make it a work for 
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Cloth, tor pp., 75 cents. 


GIBSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Superior to other textsin thetopical arrangement of the matter, 
large use of maps and charts, historical parallel readings, the 
association of pure literature, bearing upon subjects kindred 
to that under consideration, correlating Historic Geography 
and Elementary Civics. More favorable terms will be given for 

-introduction than for any other first-class book. Sample to 
Teachers, 80 cents. s512pp. Revised to date. 
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three. Every school library needs this. 


WALLBANK’S OUTLINES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Intended for advanced classes or in connection with any com- 
plete grammar. ‘The book is divided into two parts—Analysis, 
and discussion of parts of Speech—the latter being discussed 
in regard to classes ; second, in regard to properties. Is being 
extensively used in Reviews, Institute Drills, and self-instruc- 
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First Prize Design.—Mr. Anthony P. Valentine, Jr. Philadelphia. 


competitions for designs of one-room and two-room 
school-houses. 
The first competition occurred in the spring of 1898. 


MopEL Two-Room SCHOOL-HousE ConreEstT. 


the following—which are here reproduced for the benefit 
of those who have not already studied them—were se- 
lected as being the worthiest. 








First prize :—G. D. Reid, Malden, Mass. 

Second prize :—Turner Hodgdon, Brookline, Mass. 

Third prize :—Louis La Baume, Boston, Mass. 

The premiated plans, together with several which were 
given honorable mention, were published in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL with explanatory text and would appear, from 


_ It was held in connection with the Brochure Series of 
Architectural Illustrations which are published by Bates 
and Guild, of Devonshire street, Boston. Mr. E. M. 
Wheelwright, supervising architect of the city of Boston, 
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consented to act as judge. Several hundred designs of 
varying degrees of merit were submitted, out of which 
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hat?” “by Mas. Heien E. Starrett; “ Evo 


W 
tion of the College Htadeat, by W. DeWirr Hrpe :|8 


* The Happy Life,” ARLES W. ELIoT; JOT ‘* Self- 


Cultivation in it AY * Sy George H. Palmer; 
“ Study of 7 lish iterature,” by Wm. Had- 
son; ‘ College?” Alice Free: 


Paliner ; | My Statte © Orderi ing 8 wie by ‘Albert 
‘* Art and Morality. ¥. Bronotiere : 
& Choice of a College,” by ” Ohaties F. Thwin, 

‘ Rational Education for Girls,” y Mrs E. 
Murdock; ‘* Trend of the Pt ti Ly Seth foe 
ete. Send for catalogue. 


American Charities. 
By Amos G. Warner. 
nomics in the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.%. 
Social Theory. 
A grouping of social facts and principles. By 
John Bascom, Professor of Political Hoonomy in 
Williams College. $1.75. 





. Ph. D., Professor of Eco- | th 





Victor Duruy’s Books. 


Duruy’s Utes of France. 


meee | by J. F. Jameson, Professor of History 
in niverity With 12 colored maps. 
> Re Cloth. 


Duruy’s paleo History of the World. 
Revised and continued by E. A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of European History in Amherst 
lege. With25coloredmaps. 12mo. Cloth. e5.00. 
Duruy’s Ancient History. | 
Revised by E. A. Grosvenor, Professor of Euro- 


pean History in = 7 College. With colored | $2 00 


maps. 12mo. Cloth 


Contemporary History (1848-1899) 


By E. A. Grosvenor, Professor of European His- 
tory in Amherst. College. With colored maps. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
iar edition, with colored maps. 12mo. Cloth. 


Children’s Favorite Classe 
Few books weiion oe f young g people 
ter merit or ha er popalarlty 
n the volumes in this aan This new uniform 
style is the most attractive form in which ene 
have ever been issu a Colo: 
mntiaplece, Cloth. Each, 60cents. “ An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales. > “ai Pe Rollo at Work,” ‘Rollo 
at Play,” “Tanglewood Tales, ” “Water pabice,,. 
* Carrots,” ‘Cuckoo Clock,” *‘ B: “i 


Adventures of a Brownie ne The Ever ot ot Day,” 
* Grimm’s Tales,” * Wonder Boo: 
Book,” “ Grandfather's ager, PO i Bwiss = boils 
Robinson,” and " Robinson Crusoe.” Descriptive 
catalogue sent on application. 





Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. 


New edition ago and enlarged by the 
author’s — IL 

wn 8vo. cle” OF eo. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, 
forage A $2.00. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt 


Socialism and Social Reform. 
By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 12mo. $1.50. 


Municipal Monopolies. 
Edited by Prof. E. W. Bemis, 12mo. Cloth 


The Famous Books. 

Over 100,000 volumes already sold. $1.50 each. 

“Famous Givers and Their Gifts,” “ Famous 
Leaders Among Women,” “Famous Leaders 
Among Men,” “Famous is Voragers ad and Explor. 
ers,” ** Famous 
Boys Who osams nous ” Girls W. Wh Became 
Famous,” “ Famous Men of Science,” “Famous 
American _—, » Famous English Authors,’’ 
“Famous Euro: ists,’ "Famous American 
Statesmen,” mous English Statesmen.” 
* Famous Rulers,” * Famous Queens,” “ Famous 
Composers,” ** Famous Missionaries” ’ “ Helps for 
Ambitious Boys,” “ The Secret of Achievement,” 

“Turning Points in Successful Careers,” ‘ His- 
toric Americans,” etc. These excellent books 
have been introduced in many public schools 
with the best results. 


Handy Information Series 


Facts I Ought to Know About the © 
Government of My Country. 
By William H. Bartlett. 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents, 
magettant Events. 


A k of po. Edited by George W Powers. 
18mo. Cloth. 


Fairy | The Mistakes We Make. 


Sent eguel of Corrections in_History, 
Lan; for readers and a 
Edited by by ee ee ell Dole. 18mo. Cloth, . 





For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Boston. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
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letters about them sent to the editor, to have excited a 
great deal of interest. So encouraging was their recep- 
tion that arrangements were made for a second compe- 


tition, this time for a school-house of two rooms. The 
same success attended this competition. A large num- 
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Second Prize Design.—Mr. A.C. Fernald, Boston. 
MopEL Two-Room ScHOOoL-HousE CONTEST. 


ber of excellent designs were sent in, for which Mr. 
Wheelwright selected the following as being the worth- 
iest : 

First prize :—Anthony P. Valentine, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Second prize :—A. C. Fernald, Boston, Mass. 

Third prize :—George Howell Harris, Chicago, Ill. 

How widespread the interest in these prize designs 
has been is shown by the fact that they have been repub- 
lished for South American use by El Monitor de la Edu- 
cacion Comun, an educational magazine published at 
Buenos Ayres. 
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This good work of stimulating both architects and 
school officials to the creation of the highest possible 
type of school architecture will be continued by Tur 




















Third Prize Design.—Mr. George Howell Harris, Chicago. 
MODEL Two-Room ScHOOL-Housk: CONTEST. 


ScHooL JOURNAL. Certainly no subject more immedi- 


ately concerns the educational public. Attractive school- 
houses will help to make good citizens. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


1 Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of education for 
superintendents, principals, school boards, teachers, and others who desire to have a 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish Tus 
Teacuers’ Institute, monthly, $1 a year; Tus Primary Scuooi, monthly, $1 a year; 
EpucarionaL Founpations, monthly, $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi- 
monthly, 5ocents a year; Animats, monthly, $1.50a year; and Tug Practicat TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year, Also Books and Aids for teachers, Descriptive circular 
and catalog free. E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E, Ninth Street, New York, ; 











SONG OF THE LARK. 





The New Prang Platinettes 


A new and beautiful series of inexpensive reproductions of 
famous pictures for school-room study. 
of real platino photographs. 
gray boards. 

“SONG OF THE LARK” and “ FIGHTING TEMERAIRE” now 
ready. Others to follow immediately. Pamphlet, “ Famous 
Masterpieces,” Io cents. 


School-Room Decoration. 


As the pioneers in the work of beautifying school-rooms 
we offer a full and choice line of pictures, reproduced by our 
own process. 
discount on large town orders. 


The Parthenon in Color. 


A beautiful reproduction of the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon, made from the famous 
Chipiez model in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Price, $2.00. Size, 22 x 28 inches. 


A perfect imitation 
Size, 7x9. Mounted’on heavy 


Price, 15 cents. Special price for quantities. 


Sr 


Send for Catalogue and price list. Liberal 


a 








Boston, New York, Chicago 2HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
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Art Works for 
School and Home 


We are the only house in America 
Publishiag, Manufacturing, Importing 
or Dealing in all of the following lines: 


aden le and Photographs of Great Paintings, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Casts of An- 
cient, Medizval and Modern Sculpture. Art 
Books, Artistic Pottery and Drawing Supplies. 
We cover every phase of Art Work and are 
specialists in School Decoratzon. 

Everyone interested in any form of Art 
should have our beautiful catalogue, of 100 pages, 
with illustrations of 175 subjects, and our maga- 
zine, ‘“‘Art Education.” The latter, $2,00 per 
year, Sample copy, 10 cents. Send for Catalogue, 


THE J. C. WITTER CO., 


Art Publishers—Art Dealers, 
123 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 








, 9 
ot b “0 ’ ° 


o.. 





A 








Rigging and spars of a ship. 


book table. 


N ILLUSTRATION from the CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
edition of 1898. An accurate, comprehensive, compact, 
up-to-date dictionary of standard English. Convenient 


Its authors, William Hand Browne, Professor of 


for descriptive circular. 


attractive and popular. ‘ si sits 


well advanced. 
“~ * * x os 


For SUPPLEMENTARY READING and LITERA- 
TURE STUDY, our STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES is 
warmly commended by leading educators, and is widely used 
throughout the country. The series now includes 40 volumes 
from many of the best known authors of literature. The different 
volumes are adapted to a diversity of grades of pupils. Send 


Also note our GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS—four—graded from the 
First Reader pupils up. Choice literature for children. Most 


A NEw series in preparation. The popular “ thought and 
u sentence method,” so effectively exemplified in the DAVIS 
READING BOOKS is receiving more extended development by 
the author in a new series. The first book of the new series is 


Every year brings geographical changes. MAURY’S MANUAL 
OF GEOGRAPHY this year again illustrates the diligence with 
which every page of its text and every map have been scanned, 
and all sources of fresh geographic information called into re- 
quisition to secure the accuracy of these pages and maps. A 
new chapter describes our recently acquired Island Possessions 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific, with new maps and illustrations. 
for pupil's school desk, the business man’s office desk, thehome | Many other attractions arealso added. The other books of 
the series are kept in touch with present conditions of Geo- 





English Literature, Johns Hopkins University, and the late 
Professor Haldeman, the distinguished philologist of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The revision is by Professor Browne. 
New plates, new illustrations, many new words.. Only proper 
names have capital initials. Contains 28,000 words. Price, 45c.~ 


graphic science. 
Sr 
Correspondence is invited concerning our varied and widely used 
Standard Educational Publications. Other works now in prepara- 
tion for early issue will be duly announced, : 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, cast ‘ott Street, 


BOSTON: 352 Washington Street. 


NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal Street. 
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Gducators who Died During the Year, July 1, 98 June, ’99. 


The educational world has been singularly free from 
losses thru death during the past year. And yet tho the 
number of widely known educators who have died has 
“been small, several of the most influential and deeply 
loved leaders must be included. Dr. Rickoff, Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Parker, and others,whose work perhaps has 
not been quite so conspicuous will henceforth be remem- 
bered simply by the good they have done. The influence 
of a teacher even if his sphere be but a humble one means 
so much that can only be measured by One Omniscient 
and Infinite in wisdom, that it is impossible to cite what 
any one has accomplished. Most of those who have left 
us must be passed over without even a word. They will 
all, however, be cherished and remembered by those in 
whose hearts they would care most to be honored—the 
pupils who, by their precepts and example, have become 
useful, worthy men and women. 


Mary Sheldon Barnes. 


A year ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL published an account 
of the life and work of the late Dr. Edward Austin Shel- 
don, written by his daughter, Mary Sheldon Barnes. 
To-day it must record her death. Mrs. Barnes was 
brought up in Oswego, completing the course at the nor- 
malschool, of which her father was founderand principal 
until his death, in 1897. She was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1874. She had made a special 
study of certain branches of science and after her gradua- 
tion she returned to Oswego as an instructor. She after- 
wards became professor of history in Wellesley college. 
After four years there she went abroad to study history at 
Cambridge and then she returned to teach once more in 
the Oswego normal. 

Earl Barnes was at this time a student in the normal 


school, and soon after his graduation he was married to 
Miss Sheldon. The two then entered Cornell university 
and later studied together at the University of Zurich. 





Upon their return, Mr. Barnes was offered a professor- 
ship of European history in Indiana university. 

When Leland Stanford Jr. university -was founded, 
Professor Barnes was chosen to build up the depart- 
of education. He was, accordingly called to the new 
university, and there Mrs. Barnes became assistant pro- 
fessor of history. They continued in this work. until 





A Teacher is known by the 
company he keeps. 


“ Let me see the books that you call your 
own,” said an experienced educator to a 
tyro teacher, “‘ and I can soon solve the prob- 
lem as to your success.” 





In other words, the silent companions of 
the Teacher, in the books he absolutely 
owns, are, to a certain extent, accurate in- 
dices of teacher-power. 


No more valuable equipment for excel- 
lence and satisfaction in the work of the 


LARNED’S HISTORY 


FOR 


READY REFERENCE 


History in Its Literature, 


Never before has there been such an 
opportunity to add so much to’one’s 
own library for the same amount of 
money. Whether Grammar School, High 
School, College, University, or Primary 
Instructor (we purposely place these 
last two in juxtaposition), one cannot 
afford, no matter what other volumes 
he may have, to do without this splen- 
did work. 





OPINIONS; 


Larned’s History for 
Ready Reference. 


OPINIONS: 
“T am quite sure it is one of the most 
valuable reference books in existence.” 
JOHN FISKE, LITT.D., LL.D. 


“ The best book ever sold in the country 
by ae 





HAS. ORR, Librarian, Cleveland, O. 


shely uts the history of the world ona single 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 
“The Work stands alone. No other can 


roach it. 
SPP OBES COIT TYLER, M.A., L.H.D., 
Prof. of History, Cornell University. 


“*A large part of the most precious his- 
torical treasures.” 


WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 





“The most valuable and coraprehensive 
compendium of historical ma‘ I have 
over #00" NT. McPHERSON, Ph.D., 

Prof. History, University of Georgia. 








By J. N. LARNED, Ex-Prest. Am. Library Ass’n 
In Five Imperial Volumes 





The Best of History upon all subjects, in the 
very words of recognized historians. This work 
represents thirty years of painstaking, laborious 
thought andresearch. The compiler stands with- 
out a peer in his acquaintance with historical 
literature, and has given a System to the great 
Body of History. Its Inter-Relations are shown 
as in no other work. Its plan of Ready and Cross 
Referenceis unique. It gives the source of ever 
excerpt, making one acquainted not only wit 
History, but Historians. Seven thousand volumes 
are made to contribute their choicest selections, 
while references are made to five thousand more. 

The unexcelled Historical Maps ; the exact 
text of National Constitutions, and great His- 
torical Documents ; the time and labor-saving 
features of its unique plan of Cross and Ready- 
Reference, the scholarly discrimination shown 
throughout, all unite in making it the most valu- 
able historical work of the nineteenth century. 

Write for circulars and spectmen es, Givi 
Ph taned ty Sent, carriage free, ob teewoenthee tab. 
sertbers on easy payments. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 


The C, A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass, 








“Tt isa great work. To be appreciated, 
it needs only to be used.” 


PRES. B. L. WHITMAN, 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
“It has been invaluable to me.” 

PROF. BYRON GROCE, 
Public Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
“T continue to be frequently surprised 
by its amount and variety of ey caren ” 


PRIN. GEO. B. HURD, 
New Haven, Conn. 





“In its field it is far and away the great- 


est and best work of which I have ever 
heard.” _ , CHAS. C. RAMSAY, 
Principal B. M. C. Durfee, H.S., 
Fall River, Mass. 


“T have not, in all my experience es a 
teacher, seen any other of reference 
that has impressed me so favorably.” 


PRIN. EUGENE D. RUSSELL, 
Classical H. §8., Lynn, Mass. 


“Tt is my opinion that Larned’s History 
for Ready Reference” is the most valuable 
book of its kind in the English language.” 


JOHN ©. RYDER, 
Master in Roxbury High School. 








“ It lengthens life and makes life richer 
to have the use of such a valuable work.” 


PROF. EDWARD NORTH, 
Hamilton College. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


R use in commercial departments of High 

Schools and all private schools giving instruc- 
tion in English or commercial subjects. 

This series of text-books embraces the subjects 
of Spelling, Letter Writing, Language, Arithmetic, 
Commercial Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, and Business Practice, also a Pocket 
Dictionary. 


They are new, practical, progressive, and popular. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and price-list. 


The 
PRACTICAL 
TEXT BOOK 


COMPANY, 








Vertical Copy Books 


The Ideal Series of Vertical Writing. 


JUVENILE COURSE, - ° 
SHORT COURSE, - 8 ° 
GRAMMAR COURSE, - = ‘Four Numbers. 
BUSINESS FORMS, - = = One Number. 


This strong Educational Series contains many attractive features. 
The correlation of Nature stud “The author of these books has 
along the lines of leaves, fowers,and | done an excellent work for the 
insects, inthe Primary Course,-and | children. The is mear 
the language feature in the Gram- | perfection.” 
mar Course, are entirely new. Supt. E. B. SHALLOW. 


Smith’s Intermedial Slant Copy Books. 


ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS for beginners. 
SHORT COURSE, four numbers. 

REGULAR COURSE, seven numbers, 

BUSINESS FORMS, one number. 


Smith’s Superior Steel Pens. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL PENCIL COMPASSES. 

WHITE’S BLACKBOARD COMPASSES with rubber 
point, revolving socket. 

GILBERT and SULLIVAN’S « PRACTICAL LES- 
SONS IN ALGEBRA,” for higher Grammar 
grades and first two years in High school. 


For descriptive circulars, write 


THE H. P. SMITH PUB. Co., 


11 East 16th Street, New York. 


Two Numbers. 
Four Numbers. 

















THE THREE DICTIONARIES. 


that meet all requirements 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND OFFICE. 


The Standard Intermediate—School Dictionary. 
Just Publ shed 


Abridged from the Funk & W: Standard Dictionary. This is the 
— most comprehensive, and most precise intermediate-sc hool. dic- 

mary. It gives the orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and ety- 
arr <2 80,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature 
of the ples ; 500 Pictorial Illustrations. Jamzs C. 


FERNALD, aa 8vo, ‘oo. ilaaty Cloth, cover design, 541 vi » $1.00. 


Veg walified Endorsements by Educators 
‘*T will say that I regard it as most | ate-School lS rior to 
complete i in every reaped. The best | anyj similar volume that oon yet 
for students’ use that I have —— ome under my notice I fail to see 
—Principal E. A. wil Meter, Dike ony fe feature: - the work that can- 
Public School, Clev: land, 0. nded.” — Gen, James 
pal? Wilson. President of the Amer- 

“T deem your Standard Intermedi- | ican Authors’ Guild. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 

The latest, most ortho one most accurate academic distionary. De- 
pe ae the ort: nosTaps Y, pronunciation, meaning, and etymology 
ver 60,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peo les, With 6,598 synonyms, Pe antonyms, and 1,000 
prepositions; con an appendix t pro per names, foreign 
phrases. fault diction, ¢ isputed ica pronunciations, abbre breviations, etc. pete.; 
etorial Ti tions ; A Wagnalls Stan- 


dard sae ee James C. poke Editor, assisted by members of 
the Standard ctionary Staff. Large 8vo, Cloth Sides, Leather back, 
Price, $2.50 net. Bound Tan Sheep, $4.00 net ; Denison 


915 
Thumb Ir Index. 50 cents extra. Prospectus sent upon application. 


Superlative Commendations: 

“This is a treasure. Noone can|_ “Inmy opinion it is the most re- 
conceive the wealth of information, | liable, comprehensive, and conven- 
the convenience for reference. the |}ient dictionary for the teacher’s 
elimination of non-essentials which Gon yet offered to us.”—President 
make this book worth much more aot > egg ap ena Insti- 
than the price toany student teach- | tute, Brooklyn, N. 
er or writer.”—Journa of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 

“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, t phy, style, and il- 
bere it challenges criticiem and commands 5 otnitation. ”»—Journal 
0 . Boston. 

Prof. 4. G. Wilkinson, Princi pal Examiner since 1869 in U. 8. Patent 
Office: ‘* The most perfect dictionary ever made in any la: ge, and I 
have them and consult them in six different languages a a daily. 
The high authority of this di nt fea- 
ures I should give it preference on all a” 

Send for Prospect 


FUNK & WAGNALLS & 8, Publishers 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ctionary is one of its most importa 
points.” 





Ye ee oe eh eee an eanae ae oe aid 


William R. Jenkins § 
é 
| TEXT-BOOKS 


for Teaching 


FRENCH 


and other 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


are used throughout the world. 


: 
é 
; 
; 
: 


A Catalogue will be sent to any address when 
requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
853 & 853 Sixth Avenue, - New York, 


Publisher of Paul Bercy’s Series for Teaching French, 


STVVTVS VS VSEVVRVSs 
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about two years ago, when they went to England for 
further study. ' 

Mrs. Barnes died in London, August 27, 1898. She 
was a worthy daughter of her father. Her work was 
always of a high order. Her books, “Studies in General 
History” and “Studies in American History,” were an 
innovation, substituting as they did scientific work on the 
part of the student for the old memory system. 


Frances Stuart Parker. 
Chicago and the educational world met a great loss in 


the death of Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker on the first day 





of last April. She was a woman of striking personality, 
an exponent of dress reform, and in her movements the 
picture of grace. She was born in Boston in 1848. At 
the time of her marriage to Colonel Parker, in 1882, she 
was a teacher in the Boston School of Oratory. Since 
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then she has done more or less teaching in the Chicago 
Normal school, and in other schools in and near Chicago, 
How many awkward, ungainly girls have been trang. 
formed, under her teaching, into young women of digni- 
fied, graceful carriage only she and her pupils have ever 
known. She was associated with her husband in most 
of his work from the time of her marriage to him unti] 


her death. 
Noah T. Clarke. 


Dr. Noah T. Clarke, the Nestor of the teachers of 
New York state, died September 16, 1898. He was born 
at Naples, N. Y., in 1817. As a boy he worked on_ the 
farm and struggled for an education. He entered the 
Canandaigua academy, going out to teach during the 
winter term, until he had completed the course. In 1858, 
he became principal of the academy, after a brief scien- 
tific course at Harvard. Here he remained until 1882, 
when he resigned after a service of forty-one years in the 
institution. 

In 1875, Dr. Clarke was president of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. He received the honorary 
degree of A. M., from Hamilton college, and that of Ph. 
D., from the Board of Regents. He was aman of strong 
personality. His hold over his students was lasting. 


Dr. A. J. Rickoff. 


On the last day of March word came from the far 
West that Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff had died on the 29th 
of the month. Mrs. Rickoff had gone a little more than 
a year before ; her death was recorded in the last Sum- 
mer Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The educational 
world mourns their loss, but every one must be glad for 
him that he has gone to rejoin the wife and son for whom 
he sorrowed so deeply. Dr. Rickoff was known and will 
long be remembered as one who labored for the best in 
education. He was often called the father of the graded 
school system. He was considered one of the best “all- 
round” school superintendents this country has had. To- 





THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES SAID 


in a letter to the author of 


Graham’s Standard Phonography: 


“* I consider it all-important that but one 
system should prevail in this country, and 
for many reasons I consider the ‘ Stand- 
ard Phonography’ in which your books are 
printed to be the best before the public.” 








In connection with the above statement of Dr. HARRIS, 
consider the fellowing FACTS: 


No other system is easier to learn than the GRAHAM. 

No other is more legible and no other so brief. 

A speed of 100 words a minute can be acquired by average students in 
four to six months,—some get it in three. 

A great many who fail with other systems succeed with GRAHAM'S. 


The four most generally practised systems are represented among 
the OFFICIAL COURT STENOGRAPHERS of the country in the following 
proportions: 





GRAHAM 48 Per Cent. 
Benn Pitman mI 2‘! x 
Munson mmmmemenI2 ‘¢ 
I, Pitman a6 SE 


These are good reasons for investigating the GRAHAM system 
before deciding which to learn or to introduce into a school. 


Correspondence ts solicited. Circulars and Catalogues on reques?. 


ANDREW J. GRAHAM & CO., 742 Brosaway, New York. 








08000800 —— 600000 








If you are a Teacher of 


BOOKKEEPING 


you will want to know about the works which we 
publish on that subject. Following is_a partial list 









a 






The Practice System of Business Training. 





First Lessons in Bookkeeping. 









New Introductive Bookkeeping. 









New Complete Bookkeeping. 








Office Routine and Bookkeeping. 









ag 






Specimen pagesand descriptive catalogue of all our commercial 
publications sent free to teachers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Price, postpaid 60 cents. 








A collection of patriotic songs arranged as follows :— 


Our Country, 21 numbers; Our Flag, 13 numbers; Our Navy, 4 
numbers ; Our Heroes (Memorial Day), 3 numbers; Our Homes, 
5 numbers; ermne of Patriotism, 17 numbers; National Days, 
7 numbers; Miscellaneous, 7 numbers, 


One hundred and ninety-eight pages of music printed on good 
paper and bound in boards; cloth back, Size octavo, 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE, 


Two features distinguish the volume : 

First. Its plan and size. The volume is devoted entirely to 
Patriotic music, and it is believed that no such work ot this charactcr 
has thus far appeaee in print, As the love of home is the natural 
basis of love of country, a few songs of home have been included. 
Music and words that are sectional in character have been ca‘efully 
omitted, and it is believed that the volume in its entirety will be found 
in ary na : spearemmmas with the spirit of concord so happily manifest 
io our land. 

Second, The unique arrangement of the voice parts has been 
made in response to the urgent demand of experienced workers in the 
public schoo!s. As the tenor part, to be sung at all, must in most cases 
be sung—in schools—by an alto voice (boy or fir), this part has 
throughout the book been written in the G clef, and denominated 
Alto-Tenor. This is a duplication of the original tenor part, which 
will be found ia its usual place on the bass staff. 

The aito part has been written beneath the soprano or treble, as a 
second soprano. 

__ Wherever neede¢, the music has been transposed into keys that 
will accommodate young voices, by avoidiog high notes in the 
soprano part, and, on the the other hand, low notes in the bass part. 
The range of the latter has also been restricted wherever possiole. 
While the majority of the choruses are in four-part harmony, a num- 
ber of three-part songs prepared for the collection have been included, 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Publ.shed monthly. Subs:rip:ion Price, 25c. a Year, Sevd ac, stamp 
for sample copy, containing two pieces of music. 


All Musical publications. Send us your orders, 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - - - - - BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., - - + © © = WEW YORE. 
J. E.DITSON& CO, - - - = = PHILADELPHIA. 
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rimer, 

By FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 
Supervisor of Music in Public Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONGS GRADED. Strongly bound 
in board covers. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 32 CENTs. 


4s a 


The Novello Music Course 


CONTAINS 35! MELODIC EXERCISES AND 102 





TO BE CONTINUED BY SAME EDITOR: 


School Songs. 


BOOK I......... Hiiiscknschseu ed onurhabioiil Fifty Unison Songs. 
ee ore Pee A Twenty-Three-Two Part Songs. 
© Wh deas sveteniess seeeeee Thirteen Three-Part Songs. 

PRICE, 
Paper Cover, 25 cents. Board, 30 cents. 





21 East 17th Street, 


Special Terms for Quantities. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


The Knickerbocker Series of 


NEW YORK. 








i 
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=G EM=& No. 1. Slant Script Headings 


OFF BIASR | No 2. Slant Script ae | 


Por_L Single Ruled. 


© WRITTEN SPELLING © : ; : 
The Newest, The CheapeshiTae Best: No. 3. Vertical Script Headings, 
Double Ruled. 


| 


Elegant seript Headings. 
Dap ang No. 4. Vertical Script Headings, 
ti SAE Yoreae — Single Ruled. 


y * 3 i We 5.3 | Write for Samples and Prices. 


cer eniee 1600 by Memnhem, Leste & ae 








Poder SESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


Used in Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 





New York Agents for 


ZIEGLER’S SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


A New Geography. 
THE INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By Cuas. W, Deane and Mary R. Davis. 





Acomplete text-book, up-to-date, surpasses the best in use in concise- 
ness, in simplicity of expression, in arrangement, in up-to-dateness, in 
convenience of size, in low cost. 


Size7 x trinches. S.mple, postpaid..................++ 76 cents, 


Two New Spellers 
THE CLASSIC SPELLER. 





By J. C, Ferna.p, Editor of Student’s Standard Dictionary. ~ 


The ordinary plan of making the dictation to fit the spelling is reversed 
and the spelling is selected from quoted extracts of Great Masterpieces. 


Sample, postpaid............... Price, Part I, 1 ¢.; Part I1, 20c, 
THE STUDENT’S STANDARD 
SPELLER. 


By E. P. MaxwekLL. 


A drill book on a new, practical and intellectual plan. Complete driil on 
over 10,000 words, No words below third reader. Over 400 lessons. 


Sut ON i soni bw sewein dg dea Wosides cess ckeneede 25 cents. 


By W. ALEX. SMITH. 


192 pp., size 7 x 12 inches, bound in cloth. Whiting paper for notes on 
the “* Library Method.” 


DAMP, HOC OE oi... CS i eA A 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN U S. 
HISTORY. 


By C. H. Davis, M3 


TOPICAL MANUAL OF U. S. HISTORY. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No, 63 East 8th Street, 


College and School Supplies. mLaerorn Passes noe No 


Price, 25 cents....... cig Rae 

For Examinatior, both ror... 

These are all new—Just from Press. 
Circulars of any of these and our catalogue. 


The questions are concise and logically arranged. They are comprehen- 
sive affd cover the range of the ordinary ext-book in iis subject, includi-g 
Spanish-American War. Especially valuable for review, or preparation for 


Arswers, 25 cents, 
30 cents. 








POTTER & PUTNAM COMPANY, 


74 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
809 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


- - New York. Mooney Bidg., BUFFALO. Charles Block, DENVER. 
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ther with Dr. W. T. Harris he arranged the well-known 
“Appletons Readers,” and he was the author of various 
other text-books. 

Andrew Jackson Rickoff was born in Newhope, N. J., 
August 23, 1824. When he was six years of age his 








parents moved to Cincinnati, where he obtained his edu- 
cation. He began his life asa teacher at the age of 
seventeen in Ohio country schools. After a few years of 
service in Portsmouth he returned to Cincinnati where 
he became a principal and later the superintendent of 
schools. Five years later he established a private school 
in the same city, which he continued for nine years. 

In 1867 he was elected superintendent of the Cleveland 
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schools, and this position he held for fifteen years. In 
1855 he was elected president of the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association. In 1880 he was made a member of the 
National Council of Education, and the following year a 
life director of the N. E. A. In 1882 he accepted the 
superintendency of the Yonkers (N. Y.) schools. He re- 
mained here until pressure of literary work induced him 
to devote his strength entirely along that line. He then 
established himself in New York until after the death of 
his son in 1892. This was a terrible blow to both the 
father and mother, and the next five years were spent in 
California, where they tried to recover courage for fur- 
ther work. They returned to New York two years ago 
where they remained until Mrs. Rickoff’s death. The 
last months of his life Dr. Rickoff spent in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, with his daughter. 
S. S. Packard. 

Silas Sadler Packard, founder and president of Pack- 
ard’s Business college died on PN 
Oct. 6, 1898. Mr. Packard’s 
early days were spent in a log 
cabin. At theageof sixteen he 
began to teach penmanship and 
six years later, when only twenty- 
two, he became a teacher in the 
Bartlett Commercial college. In 
1856, he helped Bryant and 
Stratton start a businesscollege :% 
at Buffalo and two years later, 
in company with them, he 
founded the Bryant, Stratton, 
and Packard Business college in New York. The school 
at present has more than 15,000 graduates. The Paris 
and Rouen business schools were founded on Mr. Pack- 
ard’s models, after a personal examination of the system. 

Dr. Charles A. Schaeffer. 

Charles Ashmead Schaeffer, A. M., Ph. D., L.L.D., 

president of the University of Iowa, died September 23, 
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ART IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Copyright 1893, by Photographische Gesellschaft. 





2313. E. H. WATERLOW—THE NURSERY. 


E have given careful study to the problem of 
a school-room decoration ever since the begin- 
ning of the now rapidly spreading movement. 

From the vast number of our reproductions of gener- 
- conceded superior quality, we have selected 125 
subjects which experience has proved to be especially 
suitable for the different grades. A list of these is 
mailed upon receipt of 5 cents in stamps to parties 
mentioning this paper. . ™ 
The provision of the customs tariff according to 
which reproductions for educational institutions may 
be imported duty free, enables us toallow a special dis- 
count to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We 
shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
14 East 23d Street, New York. 
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NATURE STUDY CHARTS 


By Prof. K. G. LUTZ, A.M., 


Instructor in Natural History and Zoology. 


Thirty Plates lithographed in Natural Colors, size 
17} by 25 inches. Published on Paper, also mounted 
on Linen. The entire series issued in substantial 
portfolio. 


The origin of each object is shown, its source of subsistence, 
and the principal causes of its extinction; a complete and 
comprehensive Hand Book treating each subject separately, 
accompanies each set. 

To have such accurately drawn and colored pictures and 
such complete descriptive notes is the next thing to the pos. 
session of the living specimens themselves. They have made 
field work and out-of-doors excursions possible without leaving 
one’s desk. 

In the hands of a competent teacher their educational value 





is enormous, 


Full particulars, also illustrated descriptive circular and 
specimen pages from Hand Book forwarded on application 
to the publishers. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 368 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal Terms to Experienced and Competent Agents. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 


|. The Dunbar Anthology, 1401-1508 a.p. Preparing. 
II. The Surrey & Wyatt Anthology, 1509-1547 A.D. Preparing. 





III. The Spenser Anthology, 1548-1591 A.D. Shortly. 
IV, The Shakespeare Anthology, 1592-1616 a.D. ow ready. 
V. The Jonson Anthology, 1617-1637 A.D. Now ready. 
VI. The Milton Anthology, 1638-1674 A.D. Now ready. 
VII. The Dryden Anthology, 1675-1700 A.D. Shortly. 
VIII. The Pope Anthology, 1701-1744 A.D. Shortly. 
IX.. The Goldsmith Anthology, 1745-1774 A.D. Preparing. 
X. The Cowper Anthology, 1775-1800 A.D. Preparing. 


EDITED BY 


Professor EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A, 


Fellow of King’s College, London, etc. 
z2mo, cloth extra, 75c. per volume, Each volume is complete in itself and 
may be obtained separately. 

This is the first adequate attempt that has ever been made towards an 
historical national Antnology at popular prices. The Series will contain 
—— 2,500 entire Poems and Songs, written by some Three Hundred Poets. 

will include the largest collection ever printed of the most exquisite 

Leis Lyrics in our language, some serious Poems, many notable Ballads, 

some Political Verse, afew Prison Songs; also Naval and Military Songs, 

Drinking Sougs, Mad ‘Songs, Satires, etc., together with Poems in praise of 

the Country Life and its various pleasures, unting, Hawking, Fishing, etc. 

Nearly every form of English Versification will be represented in the 
ties, 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for descriptive circular. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch.) 
go and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SUPERIOR TEXT- BOOKS 


BROWN’S SERIES 0F GRAMMARS 


The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the English 
Language. 


CLASSICAL—RELIABLE—PRACTICAL 


Brown’s Language Lessons. 
Brown’s First Lines. 
Brown’s Institutes. 


Modern Methods of Teaching. 
MAY’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Presenting practical information in the most 
attractive manner. Copious Illustrations. 








May’s Primary Physiology. 


For PRIMARY GRADES. 


may’ s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 


For INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, 


No. 513 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Cassell & Company’s Educational Works 








“ The Cream of the World’s Literature” 
AT TEN CENTS PER VOLUME. 


‘CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 
Prof. wileai teahce, LL.D. 


In neat volumes, size 334 x 55¢ inches. Each containing 
about 200 pages of clear, readable print, on good paper. 


Price in Paper, 10 cts. per Volume. In Cloth, 20 cts. 


Extensively used in scheols and colleges for 
supplementary reading. 


A complete list numberiag 214 volumes, sent on applica- 
tion. If you are not familiar with this series, we shall be 
glad to forward a sample volume for examination, for 
5 cents. 








CASSELL’S 
DICTIONARIES 


are recognized by educators as “ THE BEsT 
DICTIONARIES For Crass Work.” 


ALWAYS Bound in cloth, RED BACK and GREEN SIDES. 


Cassell’s French-English and English-French 
Dictionary. Now in Its 5isth Thousand. Price, $1.50. 

Cassell’s German-English and English-German 
Dictionary. Now in Its 2th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 

Cassell’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. Now in Its 115th Thousand. Price, $1.50. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present Day. 
By H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P. 832 pp. 250 illustra- 
dene, Printed on thin superior paper, making a handy, 
compact volume for class use. Price, $2.00. 

Written in me ime language, sufficiently full to torte for reference, 


a at the =e me peunconty dy interosting to be read as well as to 
within the reach in matter of price, — 


repaered re US nag by good illustrations copied from first rate 
originals. 


Complete Catalogue of EDUCATIONAL, and FINE ART Publications sent on application. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





CASSELL & COPIPANY, Limited, 7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


LONDON. 


PARIS. 


MELBOURNE. 
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1898. Dr. Schaeffer was graduated from the University ulty, a position which he resigned to accept the presidency 
of Pennsylvania in 1861. He studied later at the Law- of the University of Iowa. 
rence Scientific school, at the Ecole Polytechnique, H. E. Holt. 
Paris, and at the University of Goettingen. On his re- Prof. H. E. Holt, for many years un instructor of music 
in the public schools and author of the 
music system whieh bore his name, 
died October 16. At the time of his 
death he was a supervisor of music in 
the public schools and a member of 
the faculty of the Emerson College of 
Oratory. He aided Dr. Damrosch in 
the establishment of the people’s sing- 
ing classes in New York. 

New England’s Loss. 

In the death of Charles Bradford Goff, Dec. 1, 1898, 
Providence, R. I., lost an eminent classical teacher. Dr. 
Goff in his forty years of life as a teacher prepared 
more than 500 boys for college and he had about 5,000 
pupils under his instruction. He was for many years — 
principal of a private school in Providence, which he 
founded in partnership with Dr. W. A. Mowry. Dr. 
Goff exercised a remarkable influence over his pupils. 
He was a graduate and a trustee of Brown university 
from which he received the degree of Ph. D. 

New Hampshire has lost two of her veteran teachers 
of national reputation during the year. Dr. Samuel Col- 
cord Bartlett, for fifteen years president of Dartmouth 
college, died at his home in Hanover, November 16, at the 


















turn to this country he became instructor in chemistry at 
Union college. He was soon called to a position of greater 
responsibility as professor of mineralogy and industrial 
chemistry in Cornell university. There he remained for 


age of eighty-one. Prof. Bradbury Wentworth Cilley, 
for more than forty years instructor in Greek in Phil- 
lips Exeter academy, died early in the spring. He was, 
during all his long lifeas a teacher, very popular with the 
students and his death was lamented by his old pupils 


seventeen years. 


In 1886 he was made dean of the fac- 


and hosts of friends thruout the country. 





SPECIALTIES 


JENA NORMAL GLASS SURPASSES EVERY GLASS MADE YET. 


EVERY PIECE GUARANTEED, 


Kahibaum’s Famous Organic and Inorganic Chemicals and C. P. Reagents ; GERMAN and BOHETIAN Glassware; 


Purest, 
Densest 
Hammered 


Platinum. 
we 


F. Schmidt 
& Haensch’s 


Polari- 
scopes. 
we 


Carl Zeiss’ 
Famous 


Microscopes 


Royal Berlin and Royal [eissen Porcelain; Chas. Schleicher & Schuell’s C. P. Filters. 














| Balances 


of all 
makes and 
descriptions. 


Ox 
Weights 


of all kinds. 


Collections 
of 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 
Crystal, 
Models, 
Precious 
Stones, 
etc. 


All Kinds of Scientific GLASS BLOWING done on the PREMISES. Everything necessary for the Chemical and 





Estimates and Correspondence solicited. 





Physical Laboratories constantly kept in stock and furnished at the lowest possible prices. 
OU Re— Large Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application 





EIMER & AMEND, 205-2i1 Third Ave., New York. 


Importers and M’ f’rs of Chemical and Physical Apparatus, C. P. Acids, Chemicals and Assay Goods, 
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ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COMPANY, | 


Fleadquarters for complete laboratory equipment. 


iad Lad 





ella 


Send for descriptive matter. 


A Practical Outfit for 


Wireless Telegraphy 


AT A MODERATE PRICE. 





Fine construction. 





Volt-Ammeter No. 1008. A. 


Another new instrument, already widely used, is the 


Direct Reading Volt-Ammeter 


Thoroughly accurate and reliable. Range 20 volts and 15 amperes. 


Carefully standardized. Indispensable to every laboratory. 
By express, prepaid, $6.50. 


A new general catalogue is now in press and will be mailed upon request to 
school officials about July 1st. 


for battery currents. 


Mirrored scale preventing error of parallax. 














Blickensderfer 





Typewriters. 





ere: 


TH Eschools are 

using them. 
They are light, 
neat, clean, and 
have a never- 


wee 


~ . 
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wear-out quality. 
Do as good work 
as the high-priced 
machines, and are 
rows easier to handle. 


OuUR NEw Home. 


We have recently taken the seven-story building at 325 
Broadway where we show the Blickensderfer machine and 
also a perfect line of desks, filing cabinets, etc. We are sole 
agents for the Tucker Card Index System, Tucker Suspension 
Letter and Document Files, and the Wells Letter and Cata- 
logue Files. 00-page catalogue on application. 








Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co., 


195 La Salle Street, 325 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 





Exeoutive Office and Factery: STAMFORD, CONN. 





W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps. 


On New York City Supply List for 1899. 
MAP VALUES. 


— value of a map depends upon whether it can 

be rveliedon. You may not be positive yourself 
about certain political boundaries, but if Johns- 
ton’s latest maps show the boundary to be such and 
such a place, you can depend upon it that it is right. 
W. & A. K. Johnston are the largest map publishers 
in the world, and are the official engravers of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Therefore, their maps 
are the only authority on geographical questions. 
How much is a map worth if you have no confidence 
in it? Nothing! Johnston’s maps possess greater 
value than other maps, because you can depend 
upon them. 

They are engraved on copper plates, colored in 
oil, and represent the highest type of perfection in 
map making. Write to us regarding the Johnston 
“Series of Maps,” Lettered, Unlettered, Physical, 
Classical and Scriptural, and ask for catalogue ‘‘ D.” 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO.,, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


78 Fifth Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 
84 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Globes. 
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The National Educational Exhibit 


To be held in connection with the convention of the N. E. A. 
at Los Angeles, California, July-8-14. 

The following are the rules and regulations regarding 
exhibitions. They are explicit and will clear up any 
mooted points : 

1. Space is assigned to exhibitors with the distinct 
understanding and agreement that the same will be 
creditably filled by the applicant to the satisfaction of 
the Committee on Books and Educational Appliances, 
and that nothing foreign to his own business will under 
any circumstances be permitted to be placed therein, 
either for sale, free distribution, or exhibition, without 
the previous consent of the committee. 

2. No exhibitor to whom space has been allotted will 
be permitted to transfer or dispose of the same, or part 
of the same, for a valuable consideration or otherwise, 
without the written permission of the committee. 

3. All arrangements of space will be made with a view 
to enhance the harmony and effect of the whole exhib- 
ition, and to ensure equal rights to all exhibitors. No 
more space will be assigned to any exhibitor than is ab- 
solutely necessary for the proper display of his exhibits. 

4. To insure proper consideration, all applications for 
space should be in the hands of the chairman by 
June 10. 

5. About June 15, the committee will complete the 
allotment of space to those whose applications have been 
decided upon favorably, notifying them in successive 
order, according to date of distinct application and con- 
tract, and of the amount of space that will be assigned 
to them. 

6. Applications received after June 15, will be allotted 
space in the order of their acceptance by the said com- 
mittee, if any suitable space shall then be unassigned, 
and notice of such allotment given by mail. 

7. Any space assigned on application and not taken 
possession of by July 7, shall be declared forfeited, with- 
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out notice, and reassigned to other exhibitors, and any 
property of the party to whom such space originally was 
assigned may be removed therefrom and from the build- 
ing upon the order of the committee, without notice to 
the party to whom such space had been so assigned. 

8. The committee reserves the right to reject any 
application for space, if deemed-advisable for the best 
interests of the whole exhibit, and to cause the removal 
at any time of any exhibit, in whole or in part, from the 
building for such cause as may be satisfactory to the 
committee, with or without notice to the party or parties 
owning or in charge of same. 


Salles SDialiis n:nld hii liaideaisdeninmiemecetstiindsitintiadaliniaaiibieiiipanciil - 
L Table Space sox 96 | | 


‘Table Space 5x23 
312-314 South Main Street 


This room is 45x 110feet. It ison the ground floor and is situated 
but half a block from headquoerters. 
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Map oF Exuisit HALL, 


9. On and after June 25, exhibitors and their agents 
and workmen will be admitted to the building. 

10. All articles placed on exhibition must remain until 
the close of the N. E. A. meeting, and cannot be removed 
from the building without the written permission of the 
committee. 

12. All goods shipped to the exhibition should be 
plainly marked : Exhibit of School Books and Appliance, 
312-314 South Main street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

13. All goods intended for exhibition must be on the 
premises and properly displayed on or before July 7. 

14, All temporary structures for the use of exhibitors 





Long Experiences Energy# Enterprise 


Originalitys# Solid Values Perfect Finish#* 


The proud motto of our oriflamme is—PRESTIGE ! 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: North oth Street and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SALESROOM: 309 Broadway (Room 708), cor. Duane St., New York City. 


A Complete Line of our samples can be seen at our Salesroom. 


To the Teachers and School Officials of America :—Whatever you need or require in school 


papers we have made or carry on our list. 


and varied. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878. We are the pioneer house in 


the manufacture of papers for school and college use. 


Our facilities are extensive. Our experience is long 


Thesis, Examination and Drawing Papers—Note, Composition and Drawing 


Books, Water-Color Blocks. 


Book-keeping, Spelling and Dictation Blanks, : 


Vertical-Writing Papers, ‘‘ Quincy ’’ Practice Papers (white and manila), 
Pencil Tablets, MSS, Papers, and similar school goods in great variety. 


SPECIAL GOODS OR GOODS TO SUIT YOU. 


We have every facility for making up special rulings and sizes. Send 


you we will make what you want. 


If we do not have on our list goods to suit 


us your ideas, and we will send you prices —but send to us soon. We will cheerfully give you an estimate. 
Our new Spring line of 28 five and ten-cent ink-writing tablets is unapproached by any line on the 
market. Over 1000 styles of writing tablets for the Home, School or Executive Office. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE AND .SPECIMEN BOOK OF “ ACME” PAPERS.---F REE. 
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WE CONGRATULATE SCHOOL BOARDS 


Who have been USING the 


“Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


Because we KNOW they have been benefited by Making their text-books 





Last Longer, Wear Better, and Keep Cleaner! 


Self-Binders for LOOSENED LEAVES and Transparent Paper for TORN LEAVES. 
The “Holden Book Covers ” are strong enough to stand a Year’s Wear and Tear ! 


It costs but 5 cents to Cover 4 Books ! 


Let the Covers Receive the Soiling of a Year Instead of the School Books! 





1300 School Boards are Usiny this System AND ORDER ANNUALLY. 


lf you are SKEPTICAL as to the DOLLARS we Save, 


Send for a trial order of 100 Book Covers and this PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 


WILL CONVINCE EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR: BOARD ! 


Such LARGE CITIES as the Following : 


Philadelphia, Washington, New York City, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Worcester, Atlantic City, Butte, Toledo, 
Duluth, Utica, Erie, Providence, Springfield, New Britain, Bangor, Lowell, Scranton, Fall River, Sandusky, 
Rahway, Harrisburg, Omaha, Lockport, New Bedford, Biddeford, Manchester, Lancaster, Pawtucket, 
Concord, Helena, Fitchburg, Taunton, Niagara Falls, Hartford, Pueblo, Passaic, St. Albans, Waterbury, 
Reading, West Springfield, Tiffin, Towanda, Wallingford, New Haven, Tonawanda—space forbids our giving 


names of Hundreds of others equally as large— 
Have and Do Use 
OUR ARTICLES IN ORDER TO SAVE MONEY BY PRESERVING THEIR BOOKS. 


Samples Sent on Request. P. O. Box, 643—B. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


























Dr. Theodore B. Noss, Principal of he 
California, Pa. Normal School. 
President of the Department. 


meeting. 


THE SCHOOL 


Dr. Herman T. Lukens, Head Training, 
Teacher, State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 
Who will open the discussions at the Los Angeles 
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Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
Secretary of the Department. 


Department of Normal Schools, N. E, A. 


must be erected under the supervision and in accordance 
with the directions of the committee. Particular care 
must be observed in moving material that no injury is 
done to the building. 

15. All signs must be small, neatly painted or printed, 
and so placed as not to interfere with other exhibits. 
Any sign may be removed on the order of the committee, 
whenever, in its option, it does not conform to these re- 
quirements. 

16. Each exhibitor must provide, at his own expense, 
the necessary structures, such as platforms, tables, show- 
cases, shelves, etc., and operate or display his articles on 
exhibition, subject to the supervision and direction of the 


committee, in order to protect the rights of all, and to 
secure general harmony and symmetry of the exhibition. 
If the committee provide tables, or additional wall space 
by extra construction within, the exhibitors will pay their 
pro rata share of exact cost thereof. 

Local committee on exhibit of school books and school 
appliances, E. T. Pierce, chairman. 


Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co.’s attractive exhibit of educa- 
tional periodicals and books will be. in charge of Mr. A. 
Flanagan, the Western representative of the firm. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all our friends to inspect this ex- 
hibit. They are assured of a hearty welcome. 
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R LENGTH AND: ::: 
QUALITY OF SERVICE 














“30 boy is really educated up to the possibilities of 


his times, unless he can work a typewriter. It 
is easy to learn, and it wili help him to think 
more easily, more clearly, more correctly. You cannot 
hide blunders made with a typewriter. They fairly 
shriek out from the lines for recognition and correctien.” 


—N. Y. World, Fan. 7, 1897. 





Re 


The Remington Typewriter helps the student 


THE 


ington 


Standard Typewriter 


DEFIES COMPETITION 


It will stand the wear and tear of unskilled use 
in the schoolroom longer than any other. 





It is most strongly and simply built. It is easy 
to learn and operate. It is unquestionably 
the machine most favorably known, and 
most generally used in the business world 
to-day dr a 2 2 9 98 98 IF at at at st Ie at at ast 


to gain an education, and aids him, when 
school days are over, to find a place in 
business or professional lifes+s# st st st st 


Send for free pamphlets on the Educational Use of the Typewriter. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT : 
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::222:::327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 
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The Value of the Typewriter ‘." 


as one of the most efficient aids in securing correctness of expression is beyond question. 







PLR 


The New Century 


GIVES THE LEARNER EVERY PRINCIPLE OF PROVED 
UTILITY IN ITS BEST FORM, SO THAT THE USE 
OF THE MACHINE IS ALMOST UNCONSCIOUS 
AFTER A VERY SHORT TIME. 









LRG £25 







EDUCATORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 


316 Broadway, New York. 











ae cclaalitce de teem: baretieeineaie chain 
THE 


| DENSMORE, 


“ The World’s Greatest Typewriter!” 


Responds to the effortless touch of the child’s delicate fingers. 


¥ 


PREBOR 








The special features adapting the Densmore to 
school work are mentioned by themselves in our 
pamphiet which is sent free on application. The 
Densmore is used in hundreds of schools. 

Only make with ball-bearing type-bars. 

Ball-bearings made the bicycle—they perfect 
the typewriter. 

Nearly ten years of phenomenal success has 
established the position of the Densmore. 


A number of Densmores are used by The New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with whom it is favorite. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


316 Broadway, New York. 
a a a a ee Ta Tae eee ee Toe Ta 
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Chamber of Commerce........ ......00004th and Broadway 
DEER EE, Main and Winston 












Westminster Hotel, .......0sscereiscsescesscoess scenes 4th and Main 
Bi Be a Se 4th and Main = 

Rosslyn Hotel ..Opp. Post Office 

Business Headquarters and Information Bureau, S. Main 





Book and School Appliance Exhibit........ ........0. S, Main 
Hotel Van Nuys AnneX.........ccscccsesserseseeeees S. Broadwa 
RR EERE RE Broadway, bet. 2nd and 3: 
fo. Pac. R. R. Ticket Office........ccccsssesseees 8rd and Spring 
L.A. Theatre and Music Hall..........ccese.ese00 S. Spring St. 
Hollenbeck Hotel......... 2nd and Spring 
Santa Fe R. R, Ticket Office....... 2nd and Sprin 
Turners’ Hall » bet. 8rd and 4t 
































. , | RR eee 226 S. Spring 

Natieau Hotel........0.c0 1st and Spring ) e 

IIE RUNOIADD. ...... covecsecociasurscostosconseocied 1st and Main by ee 
County Court House.........csesseses Broadway and Temple ) <% 
High School........... mesons cle AS <Sf 
NR Iistti tenet icsoecsstopecoasbousese siatbaisten povckdeins N. Main a 
pomgernnes Temp ‘emple and Broadway . 4 
Broadway Church.. Opp. Court House 5 





Y. M.C. A, Hall........ 





N X Se * . 
. 
\\ 
Y 
Z 
\ 
2) 






First M. E. Church.........s0e.sceee acknsveniiai $83 S. Broadwa " TD Y 
"Sts 5th and Olive, opp. Par Cy eH) 
State Normal School................cescsessseresses and Grand AD, Vw 
Bellevue Terrace Hotel 6th and Figueroa GAN Ve 
First Baptist Church ..725 8. Flower AAS do 
Simpson Tabernacle... .........c00.ccseesescsssessesee: 734 S. Ho cS, Gs 
. ring Street School. pring, bet. 5th and 6th VG i, As 

rst gational Church.................:.0..6th and Hill 
Burbank Theatre... ............s0+-00eMain, bet, 6th and 6th ¥ 


Catholic Cattnedirall......ic....0c. cess: cvscscesncccesees 2nd and Main 
Blanchard’s HUll.........ssccs0ess Broadway, bet. 2nd and $rd ~L. A. Railway Co, 

St. Vincent Hall... co.cc Broadway, bet. 6th and 7th voowwwniee . Traction Railway Co. 
Trinity M. E. Church South. . 845 S. Grand Ave. 

—e Synagogue... . + «9th and Hope 


G0 SloelOO erences it, Mele, opp Piast Map of a Portion of the City of Los Angeles, showing railway and 


( ' aiesocreracmmapnacaanatis Broadway, bet. 7th and 8th street car lines, location of meeting halls, principal hotels, and other 
I ERT . «Main and Ist points of especial interest to the visitors who will attend the great con- 
vention of the N. E. A , to be held July 8-14. 
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MURESCO 


For School-Room 
Walls and Ceilings. 





@ 














From ‘‘ The School Journal ’’ January 1st, 1898 : 








‘‘A soft, pleasing color upon school-room walls is a benefit 
in many ways toteacher and pupil. It rests the eyes, charms 
the artistic sense, and forms a good background for por- 
traits and pictures An improvement upon the old fashioned 
kalsomine is ‘Muresco,’ which is prepared ready for use by 
mixing it with boiling water It can be applied by an inex- 
perienced person, as it does not need a coat of sizing to take 
a firm hold, andvwill prove a durable finish Oneapplication 
of the lightest shade will efface even a dark surface. For a 
room with a northern exposure the Yellow tints Nos. 4, 12 
or 14 would givea cheerful atmosphere. The neutral tints, 
Nos 5, 10,6and 9, would be appropriate for a sunny outlook. 
The Terra Cotta (No. 18) could be adopted in hallways, ves- 
tibules or cloak rooms.” 




























(Highest Award World’s Fair, 1898.) 


patristic, high grade, litho- 
graphed Diplomas, of ap- 
proved wording and design, 
carried in stock. hese blank 
forms were specially designed for 
the purpose, are correct in every 
detail, and can be supplied by re- 
turn mail. 

Many institutions wanta 
Diploma exclusively their own. 
These we make to order, submit- 
ting original designs for approval. 
Such orders require time. 

Mr. Ricketts’ is an establishment 
where guaiity is the first considera- 
tion; where prices are based upon 
a fair and reasonable advance 

above cost and are the same to 
one and all. 
Remember that we meet all 
requirements of the Di- 
NS ); ploma in design, engrav- 
bod ing, engrossing, etc. 


| Fh C. L. RICKETTS, 
pa. é (Parva 162 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. BOIGGSGSOGGGGSGS 


— f-— —— ao et - 








Muresco has been used for several years on the 
public schools of Brooklyn and Chicago and on 
many public and private schools throughout the 
country; it is Artistic—Economical—Fire Proof— 
Sanitary—Durable. 





Send for Color Card and Booklet. 





BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 


Brooklyn-New York Chicago, Ill. 
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$090090000090000000000000000000000600006000066 
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MODERN UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
| AND SUPPLIES 


Everything needed in a school-room. Charts of 
all kinds. Maps, Globes, etc. We can furnish any- 
thing desired from a slate pencil or a box of chalk to 
the most modern and expensive scientific apparatus. 

There is hardly a school-room in the land but 
what is in need of something in the way of apparatus 
that would make studies more comprehensive to the 
pupils. Progressive school boards recognize this 
fact and are constantly on the look out for latest 
developments in school-room utensils. 

A carpenter can’t work without proper tools, nor 
can a teacher accomplish good results without suit- 
able conveniences. Remember we are “first hands.” 
Goods bought from us do not carry several profits 
as is the case in buying from local retailers who also 
have a limited stock to select from. 

We publish an elaborate 95-page catalogue, illus- 
trating everything needed in the school-room. Send 
for it. It is free for the asking. 

Do You Need School Desks? If so, we have the 
finest line on the market to submit for your consider- 
ation. Ifyou are interested in school-room work we 
would be glad to send you descriptive catalogues 
of our various lines. They are worth your study. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


New York and Chicago 











SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
schoo] desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted - 
—is comfortable and, 
aS a Consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not es ii 
kept pace with the times. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PuRCHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 








 & MN 
= o 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us andthe return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc. 


J. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 
165 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





A MODERN SCHOOL HOUSE 


should have an Assembly-Room 
for public gatherings, lectures, etc. 
Noschool assembly- 
room is complete un- 
less it is seated with 


OPERA ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


No class-room used for lec- 
tures and like purposes, is com- 
plete or as it should be, unless 
itis provided with opera chairs 
with tablet arms for students’ 
use in making memoranda, etc. 









The finest school buildings in 
the land are fitted this way, and 
all should be. Investigate the 
subject and you will be converted 
atonce. If you desire to be in- 
formed on the matter, write for 
our descriptive catalogue. It 
is yours for theasking. Abouta 
million of our assembly chairsare 
in daily use and every chair is an 
endorsement of the idea that they 
are a necessity as well as a con- 
venience. 

We also produce the finest line 
of school desks in the world. If 
you are interested in these mat- 
ters, we are interested in you and 
would like to get acquainted. 


A postal card of inquiry, sent by you to us, will serve asa mutual friend 
in the way of an introduction. Let's get acquainted. 


0.F PERKINS, Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 
Eastern Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 
‘ Factory, - - -* Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 








ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase ef the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school E ficers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 

E. C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


"EASTERN OFFICE—109 FirtH Av., NEw York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—go WapBasu Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“‘School Journal” Parties to Los Angeles 


One party will leave New York City, /wme 30, at 6 p.m. via 
New York Central, and go by way of Michigan Central 
(taking in Niagara Falls, to Chicago, and there take the most 
direct route to Los Angeles, the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe railroad). The return will be by the Northern Pacific. The 
cost of the trip including the national park excursion and all 
expenses for sleeper, meals, hotels, etc., need not exceed $230. 
Those who cannot take in the Yellowstone will get along most 
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comfortably on $180. The attractions along the Santa Fe are 
unsurpassed, The dining service is especially good on this road. 
In short, the trip promises to be a delightful one in every re- 
spect. The attractions of the Northern Pacific have bene 
briefly described in these pages. 

All who wish to go with this party from New York city or 
stations along the route, are requested to write to Ossian H. 
Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York cit July iyat 2P.M., 
for a trip that will cover a distance of 8,260 miles. The start 
wil) be made from Jersey City via the Pennsylvania railroad, 
passing over the Horse Bnae Curve aad the Alleghany moun- 
tains. From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and 
Northwestern road. There will be a short stopover in Omaha 
and a day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Gods. 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas river,a day will be spent at Salt 
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Lake. The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain 
three days. 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the North- 
ern Pacific railroads, with a stopover in San Francisco of two 
days, and a one day’s stay at Portland. At Livingston the 

arty will divide, those who return directly continuing on the 

orthern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopover of aday at Minne- 
apolis and the Falls of Minnehaha. This party reaches New 

ork July 26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone 
park will return to New York, Tuesday, August 1. Arrange- 
ments will be made for any who desire to remain a longer 
time in California and return independently by any diverse 
route, 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 Bast inth St., New York, or 
from Associate Superintendent W. A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The party conducted by Supt. Campbell leaveson July 1 at 2 
p. M.; the one in charge of Mr. Ossian H. Lang at 6 P.M., on: 
June 30. 


Itinerary of Party No. I. 


Leave Grand Central Station, New York, June 30 OP. M, 

Arrive at Buffalo, {uly I 6 A.M, 
“Niagara Falls, about - ag 

‘Chicago, July x 8:55 P.M. 

1O P.M. 


Leave Chicago, July 1 








PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s ‘Koh-i-noor 


“*Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 





























 Kob-{-noor " 
Erases Easily 























* Koh-i-noor” 


Outlasts 
all OtherPencils 











‘ Koh-{-no or” 
is made in 16 
Degrees, there 
by suits all 

purposes 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 
discredit upon the teacher. Instruct your bo ils to 
always use “‘ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA @& LONDON, 
Amentoan OFricz: 
1a3 West Houston Street, - - 













NEW YORK, 


P.W. DEVOE & ¢. 7. RAYNOLDS C0. 


Fulton and William Streets, 2 
176 Randolph Street, « oc = 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 








TUBE COLORS. 









Mathematical Instruments, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


PREPARED CANVAS. 
OILS AND VARNISHES. 


WATER-COLORS AND BRUSHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


Boxes of 
3 Colors, 

5 Colors, 

7 Colors, 

10 Colors. 


Send for Priced List. 






Drawing Papers, 

















Modeling Tools and Clay. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


FW. DEVORE & C. 7. RAYNOLDS CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturers of Colors and Brushes 


in the United States. 
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A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Tue Larcest GYMNASIUM MANUFACTURERS IN THE WorLD, 
PR 
OUTDOOR GYMNASIA A SPECIALTY. 


Se 


EW YORK CITY has two Out-Door Gymnasiums, main- 
tained by the Out-Door Recreation Léague, and both 
were furnished by A. G. SPALDING & BROS. They are 
werth examining. One of them is the Hudson Bank Gym. 
nasium, located at 53d St. and Eleventh Avenue, and the other 
is the Seward Park Gymnasium bounded by Norfolk, Essex, 
Division and Hester Streets. 


AMONG THE GYMNASIUMS RECENTLY EQUIPPED BY A. G. 
SPALDING & BROS. ARE THE FOLLOWING— 
New Jersey A. C., Bayonne, N.J.; State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
Women’s Gymnasium, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, N. Y. City; Y.M. C A., Amesbury, Mass.; Y. M C. A., Dover, 


N. H.; Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; State Normal Schools at North MED Sz 


Adams, Mass ; Lock Haven, Pa.; Geneseo, N. Y.; Fitchburg, Mass.; 
A &M. College, Auburn, Ala.; Beaver College, Beaver, Pa ; Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass ; Berkeley Institute, N. Y City; Radcliffe 
College, Boston,.Mass-; Ten Public Schools, Brooklyn, N-Y-; Mixed High 
School, 157th St-, N- Y- City; Boys’ High School, W. 18th St-, N- Y- City; 
Public Schools, No- 2, 12, 20, 158, N. Y- City; Vacation School and Play- 
grounds, New York City, at No. 4, 15, 28, 48, 56, 75, 78, 84, 98, 94, 105, 107, 112, 
117, 120, 181, 87, 49, 57, 25. 
a 


Equipping of Schools a Specialty. Weare now furnishing 
purely Swedish Gymnasium Apparatus. Blue Prints free upon 
application and information gladly furnished on all subjects 
pertaining to Gymnasiums and Playgrounds. Send to Factory 
at Chicopee Falls for Blue Prints. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York : : : Chicago: + : Denver 





D. Van Nostrand Company’s 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 





Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. 


al apolicaions ia numerical problems illustrating the text and showing 

actual opeeca ns in Engineering practise, a feature recommending it espe- 

cially to E ae departments of Technical Schools. By Prof. Wm. S. 

oie a La! ayet ollege, Easton, Pa, 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 260 pages. 
rice, $2.25, 


A Practical Course in Mechanical 


Drawing. 


Being a simple, practical course of Po ressive lessons in Mechanical 
Drawing, especially adapted to the use of Schools, Colleges, etc. By Wi1- 
tam Fox, M.E,, and Cuartes W. Tuomas, M,E, Illustrated with numerous 
Pmt ar, cuts, 1amo,cloth, Price, $:.25. 


Applied Mechanics. 


A Treatise for the use of Students who have time to work experimental, 
numerical, and graphical exercises illustrating the subject, By Jonn Parry, 
F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


The Conipendiode Manual of Qualita- 
tive Chemical Analysis of C. W. 
‘Eliot and F. H. Storer. 


a entirely new edition from sew plates, revised by W. B, Linpsay, 
.» B-S., Professor of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 
The manual of Eliot and Storer was originally written for the p' 

exhibiti the real sim ao and educational force of the study of ooh 
tive Analysis, and wi view of liberating both the student asd the 
teacher from the tedious involutions and obscurities of the old Teutenic text- 
o0oks. That this parpes arpose was accomplished is shown by the long-continued 
success of the book the eighteenth edition of which is now in press, and the 
high estimation in which it is held by the teachers who use it, 


z2mo, cloth, illustrated, 204 pages. Price, $1.50. 
: *.*Coptes sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
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(Via Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 


Leave Chicago, July 1, 10 P. M. 
Arrive at Kansas City, July 2 10:20 A. M. 
Leave Kansas City, July 2 10:50 A. M, 
Arrive at Flagstaff, July 4 9:30 A. M. 
Visits to Cliff Dwellings on the 4th, 
Leave Flagstaff, July 5, tor Grand Canyon 7 A.M. 
Arrive Ki: July 7 7 P.M. 
Leave * July 8 9:30 A. M. 
Arrive at Los Angeles, July 9 8:30 A. M. 


In time for sessions of National Council of Education and be- 
fore crowds arrive, thus affording members of the party a 
splendid opportunity for sight seeing in and around Los Angeles, 
and comfortable location and better attention of members of the 
local committee and many other advantages that accrue to those 
who arrive before the convention. 








3. No stop for five 
hours. 


The return trip can be made by any route desired. Those 
who remain with the party will go by the Shasta and Northern 
Pacific. They will stop at San Francisco, with side trips for 
those who desire them to the wonderful Yosemite valley and 
Yellowstone park. More detailed information can be obtained 
by writing to Ossian H. Lang, 61 East oth St., New York city. 
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Itinerary of Party II. 
Leave New York in Pullman Sleeping Cars, Saturday, July 1: 


West 23d Street Station, - 1.50 p.m, 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets, - - 2,00 p.m, 
Brooklyn Annex, - - - - - 1.35 Pp. m. 
Jersey City, - - . . - - 2112p. m. 
Philadelphia, - - - - - - 4.30 p.m. 
Harrisburg, - . - - . - - 715 p.m. 


Passing over the famous Horse S}:oe Curve, the Alleghany 
mountains, and offering the opportunity of seeing the furnace 
fires of the iron foundries of Pennsylvania at night. 


Arrive Chicago, Sunday, July 2, - - - 5.00 p.m 
Leave Chicago, Pe oe . - - - 630p.m 
Arrive Omaha, Monday, July 3, . - - 7:.55a.m 
Leave Omaha, i 53 - . - 435 p.m 
Arrive Denver, Tuesday, July 4, - . - 7.35 a.m 
Leave Denver, “ ve - - - 7.30p.m, 
Arrive Colorado Springs, ‘ - - - 9.52 p.m 


Wednesday, July 5, Visit to the ‘‘ Garden of the Gods,” Manitou 
and Pike’s Peak. ' 


Leave Colorado Springs, Thursday, July 6, - - 10.50a.m. 
Passing thru the Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon of the Arkan- 
sas in daytime. 


Arrive Glenwood Springs, + - - - 8.55 p. m 
Leave Glenwood Springs, Friday, July 7, - - 9,0r a.m. 
Arrive Grand Junction, “ x - 11,34 a. m. 
Arrive Salt Lake City, ° he - - 10.40 p.m, 


Enjoying by daylight all the most noted gorges, chasms, and 
varied scenery procuced by a wild play of nature in the wonder- 
ful Rocky mountain country. ‘ i 

Stop at Salt Lake, giving opportunity for visit to Mormon 
temple, residence of Brigham Young, and Garfield beach, on the 


shores of the Great Salt lake. 





INKS and ADHESIVES. 
. = > 





1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the 
Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. Three-fourtbs of the 
professional draughtsmen of thiscountry use no other Drawing Inks. 
(Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 

2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous 
adhesive, which will not spill, spatter nor drop off the brush,. Pure 
white and delicately scented, tor mounting photographs, prints, 
textilesamples, and for scrap-book, tissue work and general use as 
a substitute for fluid mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. 
(3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 

3- HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGB. A strong, clear, non- 
sedimentary Fiuid Mucilage of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained sn use. Positively 
the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum 
Arabic mucilages. (2 0z. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

4-_ HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 
A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking cioth 
or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling 
books, mounting paper on the drawing board and many other pur- 
peses. (3 0z. jar, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 

HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, 
black whea written, and eternally remainsso. Unaffected by age, 
air, sunshine. chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies, A true safety and fer- 
manent ink for important writings, book-keeping and general use. 
(2 0z. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Color cards showing actual Drawing Inks, also descriptive cir- 
culars will be seat postpaid on application. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a 
dollar's worth of above goods, Express Pain, and if they are not satis- 
factory in every respect we will cneerfully refund. 


- 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives. 
Lonpos : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


178-175 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








RISES 


Leave Salt Lake, Saturday, July 8, - . 12.30 p. m, 
Leave Ogden (Pacific time), ‘ - - - I.10p.m. 
Arrive Sacramento, Sunday, July 9, - - 4.50 p. m. 
Leave Sacramento, 4 ot - - - 5.15 p.m. 
Arrive Los Angeles, Monday, July 10, - - 1.20 p. m. 
Stop over in Los Angeles three days. 
Leave Los Angeles, Thursday, July 13, - - 10.32 p.m, 
Arrive San Francisco, Friday, July 14. . - 6.45 p. m. 
Stop over in San Francisco two days. 
Leave San Francisco, Sunday, July 16, - - 8.00 p.m. 
LARSSON 
ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
YOUTH'’S 
NON- 
ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
CARVER’S 
NON- 
ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
CABINET 
MAKERS’ 
BENCHES 
CHESTS OF 
TOOLS 
PORTABLE 


stove 
BENCHES 


TOOLS and 


ADJUSTABLE 
WOOD VISES 


DRAUGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS 


ENGLISH 
SLOYD KNIVES 


AMERICAN 
SLOYD KNIVES 


ENGLISH CAR- 


U s E AMERICAN 
CARVING 
For High Schools, Academies, and Colleges, | TOOLS. 


SBERTR ER EERE IR ERR tas oon be eb oO 








a Special Discounts to High Schools, 





: tem—and still lead. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


17 Eliot Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue sent promptly. 


TURNING 

; LATHES 

Academies, Classes, and Colleges. shaky 
Correspondence solicited. BENCHES 


Estimates furnished. canker avi 
We first introduced the Sloyd Sys- POWER TSAWE 
STONES, &c., 





PASSA IN IRIS 
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FOR 


PENCILS 


with deep-rich-soft-black leads— 
delightful to use and invaluable for 
sketching or tireless writing—use 


DIXON'S 


Nos. 341,400,300, 301, 302 




















Teachers not familiar with these pen- 
cils will be. supplied with samples, if 
they will please mention “The School 
Journal” in their application. 





‘*Pencilings’’ and other Booklets also for the asking. 


Meee | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
P) JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
sesecsecsccoseosssosnscseessessest 











Tools for Schools. 


Write for our catalogue containing these and 
many more with full descriptions and price lists. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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En Route to Portland via Shasta route, Monday, July 17, Persons who make the tour of the park will arrive in New 
York, Monday, July 31. Arrangements will be made for any who 


— poiend , Teesday, July 18, ih eon hae ee By. bi hog desire to remain a longer time in California, and return inde- 
. ‘ *“* pendently by any diverse route, to do so within the extreme limit 
Arrive ~ oo Wednesday, July 10, - 7 6.00a.m, of the tickets, which will be to arrive New York, September 5. 
i eattle ee “y - - - 8. .-m. ns P 
ade Seattle. “ “ a penuniins: ona a _ . To those wishing to ge later than July 1, the parties of Messrs. 
Arrive Helena, Thursday, July 20, f : - $05. a. A.S. Downing and H. T. Dawson are especially recommended. 


Mr. Downing is the principal of the New York City Training 





eo 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, New York. Supt, John W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind. 
President of the Department of Kindergerten Education, N. E. A, Vice-President of the Department of Elementary Education, N. E. A. 

—- np ip lee ag raat 8 F d — ° a school. He will have a party of about one hundred, going by 

Tri . ’ a= ‘cop. ™. special train over the same route as that described for Party 

Stop over one day to visit Minneapolis, the Falls of Minnehaha 0. 1, with the exception of a side trip to Colorado Springs, 
and charming lakes of this vicinity. Denver, and the Garden of the Gods. Mr. Dawson, the gen- 
Leave St. Paul, Sunday, July 23, - - - 6.30p.m. eral agent of the University Publishing Company, will conduct 
Arrive Chicago, Monday, July 24, - - = 8.00a.m. his party via the Lehigh Valley, Grand Trunk, and Southern 
Arrive in New York, Tuesday, July 25,- - - - 2.23p.m. Pacific railways. 
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€ 
Me one craw _sk Anime Your Health— 


Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. 
A New Idea. 


HE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York issues policies pro- 
viding $25.00 per week benefit 
for disability caused by seventeen 
acute diseases. Costs $10.00 
per year. Half benefit policy, 
$5 per year. The PREFERRED 
also issues improved accident 
policies at very low rates. For 
particulars, address 


- G. H. BANTA, 


General Agent, 


P. O. Box, 681, New York. 
eee ey ee ee ry) 


NO BRASS EYELETS 











POSCAACCE CAAT ASH TATE SH ETA S Oe He 


Style No. 372 (as shown), is made of, White, Drab or Black 
Coutil, with Sateen strips, sizes, 18 to 80; 12-inch front steel ; no 
brass eyelets to soil anderga . Lace and baby ribbon trim- 
myewees’ bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 

Your er sells them or will order for you if notin stock ; if 
he will not, send his name and $1.00, giving size and color de- 

we will send you one d. 


Elegant Book «« FAMOUS BEAUTIES” 


Sanr Frees 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Cxrosco asp New You x, 
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CEC SC BC RC EC BC BC SC SC SC BC BC SC SC SC CCRC BC Ce CE a a ee I OO 


Raverienced Financiers find this Dif- 
ficult: How Much More so an 
Inexperienced Person. is unsurpassed. 


A 


Life Policy 





~ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


Me ; MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DID YOU EVER TRY TO 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


INVEST MONEY 3 fitable. The Policy is plain and simple, and the privileges 
SAFELY? and values are stated in plain figures that anyone can read. 

| It isa sure and systematic way of saving money for your 

+ own use or support in later years. Saving is largely a 

4 matter of habit. And the semi-compulsory feature cul- 


tivates that saving habit. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


THE HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


or any of the company’s agencies. 


AAAI AAHAGHAGAAAEGAAAGAgKAGaGagG#ddadcgadgadddaakaagg#aaicgagadqqadcdada: 


*\@ @.2 © e:.@ © #4 


SAFE | Twenty Payment 
INVESTMENT | 


FOR YOU (With tts combined insurance and endowment features.) 
: = -ISSUED BY— 


is recommended to you as an investment, safe and pro- 


Under the contracts issued by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company the protection afforded 
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THE LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


The MUTUAL 


Life - Insurance - Company - of - New: York. 


ERS 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
. a 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 

I sass sessheidihaasaedancenp+ahadks+sscacblued axtiah oRebinas scam $55,006,629 43 
CUURINONI i 5a i cindabivah se nacivh cccciecdbascdl.. ns ba ch clonses 35,245,038 88 
Ameetn, Doc. -3b, MLE se sadonsasssesdsosiheadstesdedoutey She 277,517,325 36 
Ree TAs Sia ine sii cai sciesesiiiecejeccssonscboondpadscdsodesesectnnsedity 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund..................... pin sedhovcbiilpesc MN seseavcdhes 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Appoftioned for the Year..............cco.ccccssssecesccoveseoseseons 2,220,000 00 


Insurance and Annuities in Force...............ccccccssssccccesccssccccsecess 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick is a monument 
to one of the best loved and most devoted champions in England 
of the new education. The task of sorting ni selecting from 
a great mass of literary materials has been undertaken with 
good success by F. Storr. The result isa book which gives an 
insight into the life and thought of a very interesting man. 
Mr. Quick was a gentleman, in the English senge of the word; 
the son of a man of means and possessed of refined, elegant 
tastes. He wrote, as might be expected, with great charm of 
manner, and there is no doubt that he could, had he wished, 
have won literary distinction in general rather than in special 
directions. His letters are delightful reading, full of good ideas 
and little surprises of expression. They effectually dispose of 
the notion that the pedagogical person must be dry and tame. 
What strikes one most forcibly in reading these memoirs is the 
catholicity of the man. This will serve to illustrate his 
breadth: 

“The more one goes on in life, the more one is struck by the 
boundless ignorance of educated people. There we were—Lord 
Lytton in the chair, Sir J. K.S., Percival, Abbott, Brereton, 
Tufnell, and myself. We had met to consider a scheme for a 
training college for secondary masters. In the middle of the 
discussion Tufnell said casually, ‘By the way, what have they 
of this sortin France?’ Sir J. K. 8. didn’t hey but thought 
it didn’t matter ; ‘French education was in ruins, anyhow.’ I 
muttered: ‘Heole Normale Superieure,’ but not very loud. Like 
most Englishmen speaking a foreign language, I avoid false 
pronunciation by not speaking my words loud enough for any 
one to understand them, Nobody else volunteered information 
or seemed to think the matter of any importance. To such 
men France was apparently synonymous with ‘the continent,’ 
and nobody said that there was another nation whose educa- 
tional system was supposed nof to beinruins.” (The Macmillan 
Company. $1,50.) 


In the Novello music course appears a Primer by Francis E. 
Howard. ‘The first exercises are easy, and those following are 
so closely graded that sight singing, day by day, is possible. 
The poems and hymns have been vad with great care. They 
cover a wide range of subjects and are of real literary worth. 
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Many are of a devotional character; others are light and 
— It is the aim of the book to meet the demand for 
good musical matter united with good literature. A number 
of patriotic songs are given at the end of the book. (Novello, 
Ewer & Company, London and New York.) 


Latin Prose Writing by Maurice W. Mather and Arthur §. 
Wheeler is a fresh contribution to the number of excellent text- 
books dealing with Latin composition. The authors’ aim was 
to furnish a book suited to the needs of pupils who have already 
learned to write simple Latin sentencner. The exercises are 
based upon selections from Caesar, Nepos, and Cicero, the Latin 
text being printed for reasons of conveniece in the back of the 
book. An excellent feature is the inclusion of the requisite 
body of syntax, succinctly stated. In this way the authors dis- 
pense with the usual system of reference to three or four Latin 
grammars. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Wentworth’s Plane Geometry appears in a naw and revised 
edition. There is no need to comment upon its excellence, In 
perfection of arrangement, clearness of statement, excellence 
of typography, it has always been a leader. In the present 
edition one of the valuable features is the discussion at the end 
of Book I. of methods of proving theorems. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston and New York.) 


We need books like Practical Agriculture by Charles C. James. 
In a dignified, serious way the author treats farming as a 
science. He does not so much tell what to do as why things 
are. He handles concisely and clearly such subjects as the re- 
lation of the plant to the soil, the rotation of crops, the insects 
of the orchard, the care of cattle, birds, bees, and forests. He 
has produced a book which can.be read with profit by everybody ; 
which ought to be read by every student of natural science, 
every possessor of a garden, and every person who regards 
farming as a low, menial occupation. The illustrations are well 
drawn and praiseworthy. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
80 cents.) 


The Standard Intermediate School Dictionary of the English 
Language is designed to give the orthography, pronunciation, 
meaning and etymology of about 38,000 words. It contains 
some 800 pictorial illustrations. The work of abridgment has 
been done by JamesC. Fernald. The spelling and pronunciation 
are those of the Standard. The book is well printed and ele- 
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X ————— 


No one iikes to ask r 
questions, Our pam- 
— “How to Know 
ew York,” answers 
all awkward ques- | 
tions about Greater 
New York. Free to 
any address on re- 
ceipt of 3c. postage. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, Forp & Suaw, Props. 


The Grand Union, directly opposite the Grand Central Station, isa 
high-class, comfortable, home-like hotel, with moderate rates—§1 a day 
and upward, European plan, We attend to your baggage free of cost, 


aN 
29 




















THE FAMOUS 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Y RECENT CHANGES every room is 

equipped with Steam Heat, Hot and 

Cold Running Water, and lighted by 
Electricity. 


RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
100 with bath, $3.00 and upward. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. 


100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 


y 
100 with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat Included. 


L. U. MALTBY, Prop. 
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REAL COMFORT 


In traveling on the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railway’s great through 
trains, you do'not have to dig very deep 
into the imaginative part of your nature 
to convince yourself that you are doing 
the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact 
that your surroundings are made cheerful 
and pleasant by means of latest improved 
conveniences and considerate attention 
from polite employes, but the roadbed 
and tracks are maintained in a perfect 
condition. The train is at a perfect bal- 
ance ; it rides true and easily. 

Experienced travelers use the Lake 
Shore for travel between Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

When you buy your ticket over this 
line, your investment covers the best in 
travel that can be bought. 











Following books sent free to any address : “ Book of Trains,” “ Justifying its Excellence,” “‘ Two 
Privileges Summer Travel” “ Lake Chautauqua.” 


A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O- 
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THE DON’T 
‘“RKOUR-TRACK 

99 o to Europe until you have made a tri 
SERIES. 5 the ex eid Central’s Sea 


State Express” and seen Niagara Falls. 











The New York Central's books of travel. Both can be accomplished in a day, and 


These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the resorts of America, 
best routes, time required for journey and 2 CENTS PER MILE. 


cost thereof. 


at the lowest regular rate charged on any 


railroad in the world, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4x8, gives | 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books ;this Catalogue | 
sent free to any address, on receipt ofa postagestamp, by George | For a copy of the ‘‘ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” send 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. Grand Central Station, New York. 
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gantly bound, and has the admirable quality of opening flat and 
staying open at any point desired. The publication of such a 
book for school use marks a distinct advance in linguistic study 
and = mae for our common schools. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

A series of Twentieth Century Text-Books covering the entire 
field of secondary instruction in every department of study will 
soon be announced by D. Appleton & Company. The series will 
comprise about one hundred volumes. The authors and editors 
are skilled investigators in their respective fields of study, and 
no pains have been spared to make the books thoroly practical 
while meeting all modern requirements. One volume has al- 
ready been received, Loughlin’s United States History. It is 
written in a delightful style and by its aid there is no reason 
why high school study of American history should not be made 
most profitable and interesting. 


With the close of the first volume of The Perry Magazine 
comes the announcement that it will henceforth be published 
monthly during the school year, instead of bi-monthly as here- 
tofore. Its success has been remarkable and is an indication 
of the important part pictures will play in the school work of 
the future. The policy of the magazine will remain unchanged. 
Suggestions for the observance of holidays and the birthdays of 
famous men will be an attractive feature. The use of pictures 
in the Sunday school will be carefully presented. Many of the 
great pictures of the world will be described in such a fashion 
that their merits may be better understood. The work of the 
women’s club in its relation to the culture of the community 
will be one subject treated. In general The Perry Magazine 
promises to be one of the most helpful of the art periodicals. 


The Children’s Song Serial, for kindergarten, school, and 
home, is issued Sept. 1, Nov. 15, Feb. 1, and April 15. It is 
edited by Gertrude A. Walker and Elizabeth L. Walker. This 
publication was undertaken with the hope that four issues dur- 
ing each school year may be gladly received by teachers, pupils, 
and others. A high standard of excellence has been adopted, 
and the co-operation of well known authors and composers has 
been secured. The April 15 number contains the following 
songs: “April,” by Bessie Blair Smith ; “ Awake,” by Lucina 
Jewell ; “Dandelion,” by O. B. Brown; “ An Oriole’s Nest,” by 
Frances C. Robinson, and “Tot,” by Bessie Blair Smith. (Oli- 
ver Ditson Company, Boston.) 
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Pres, E. F. Bradt, of the Ishpeming, Mich., Board of Education. 
Pres. of the Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 


There is an irresistable charm about everything pertaining to 
the time and place that called forth the genius of Shakespeare. 
We know very little about the facts of Shakespeare’s life, and, 
as is usual in such eases, the story tellers have invested his 
career and the lives of those connected with him in romance and 
fable. A study of life in the great poet’s time is contained in 
the operetta for colleges and schools, In Shakespeare's Days, 
for which the libretto was contributed by M. C. Gillington and 
the music by E. Ouseby Gilbert. Altho the great dramatist 
does not appear as a character in this play some of those closely 
connected with him (as Anne Hathaway) do, and the work is 
bright. and fresh and contains the proper poetic and dramatic 
elements. The music also is of an attractive character, the nu- 
merous solos, duets, trios, choruses, ete., furnishing plenty of 
scope for the exercise of the best voices. (J..Curwen & Sons, 
Ltd., London. Price, two shillings.) 





BOVININE! 








‘A CONDENSED FOOD " 








A PATIENT’S STRENGTH. 


MEDICINE DOES NOT ALWAYS SUSTAIN IT. 


Food, Food, Food, is What is Required But in 
Concentrated Form! 


Brains! was the reply a prominent painter once made when asked 
with what he mixed his colors. 

Brains ! would be the reply of any modern physician if asked what he 
gave to effect his marvelous cures. There would be as much truth as 
terseness in the answer. 

The same remedy is not always given for the same disease, in these 
times. Circumstances, the age of the patient, and surrounding condi- 
tions generally, are considered. 

The first thing our advanced doctor attends to is the strength of the 
patient. That must be maintained at_all hazards. Medicine can no 
more be carried to a diseased part, when the blood hardly circulates on 
account of weakness, than a boat can be sailed on a river whose channel 
has run dry. 





New Blood Must Be Made! 


New flesh tissue must be built. Newstrength must be found ; and aly 
this with the least exertion on the part of the patient. 


In such emergencies, beef tea beef extracts, jellies, and other so- 
called invalid foods have been given, but they were not satisfactory. 
Too much of the life-sustaining qualities had passed off in the cooking. 

Such facts as these led to the discovery of Bovinine—the greatest 
and most concentrated Beef Juice ever produced. It is used and com- 
mended by physicians the world over. In thousands of cases has it 
fanned the smouldering embers of life again into a blaze, and arrested 
the progress of some wasting disease. 

For infants, the aged, convalescents, the overworked, or sick, it isa 
boon beyond price. No family can afford to omit Bovinine from their 
medicine chest. Though it is not a medicine, it is a preventive of those 
ills for which medicine is given. 





THE BOVININE COMPANY, 


London, Pasis,” Christiania, 





75 West Houston Street, NEW YORK, 
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Adopted by Three States. 650,000 sold First Year. T FE AC M F RS 
“ Rapid Vertical Style.” Most economical. 
' Established 
: BUREAU 
1889 








WRITING SPELLERS 


“ Rapid Vertical Style.” Conforming with Writing Books 
No.1, Double Ruled; No. 2, Single Ruled. 1440 Words 
and 180 Corrected Words. 


VERTICAL PENS 


Our Roudebush Vertical Pens are especially satisfactory 
for Rapid Vertical Writing. No. 1, Medium; No. 2, 
Medium Fine; No. 3, Very Fine. Quality guaranteed. 
Very smooth and durable. 


ag 
ATLAS SCHOOL PENS 


40 cents per gross. 


ATLAS SCIENCE TABLETS 
For Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physiography, 
Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. 


ATLAS SCIENCE 
NOTE BOOK AND SCRATCH TABLET 


has supplied hundreds of teachers with 
good positions in thirty-one different 
states at salaries from Four Thousand 
Dollars down. 


Teachers Wanted Now for 
: 


September Positions. 


Manual and form giving full informa- 
tion concerning methods of this admirable 
teachers’ aid, mailed on request. If you 
desire a better position or know where a 
teacher is wanted, write fully at once. 





Every letter is confidential. 


ASRRAAIBAAISIARAAASAAASISASIARASARASAESAGAIGASIAAE 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 6: Bast gth St, New York 


Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, Chicago, SDDOAGAGAGEISAGAGIGSIISEGAEAGAGGS 
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Manufactured by..... THE J. M. SAUDER CO., 1215 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E FIDELITY School Desk is made in three separate and distinct sizes, so as to fully meet all the varied requirements in ali the different grades 

of schools. The above illustration shows the same size desk adjusted in three different positions: hignest, lowest, and intermediate points, yet 

aj insintaining a you be note, the same beautiful and symmetrical appearance at any point of adjustment, which can be said of no other 
adjustable desk in the market. 

In the construction of the ‘‘ FIDELITY ”’ the objectionable features in all other adjustable school desks have been eliminated ; all the advantages 
have been embodied in the most simple, yet effective, mechanical and practical manner. ; 

It isan admitted fact, even by our competitors, that we have the simplest and easiest method of adjustment, that we have the most comfortable 
and most rigid desk in the market, but, they will tell you “it costs too much ; theirs will answer your purpose and that it will cost you less money.” 
WE SAY, before you purchase EXAMINE, our furniture, compare it with any or all manufactured, investigate our claims, and. if opportunity is afforded 
us, we will demonstrate to your entire satisfaction that we can adjust the FIDELITY desk and seat from either side, with the pupil in position, toa more 
perfect degree of comfort, in much less time and with far sropter ease (and without the aid of any es measuring devices), and have the desk 
and seat remain firmer and more rigid for a greater length of time than nos 3 adjustable desk in the world Further, that it will be as rigid and durable 
and will answer the same purpose more satisfactorily than mf ere oe esk ever offeres : 

That for the high and uniform grade and quality of work we furnish, we cannot do it for as little money as the cheap grades of work on the 
market, but there is no manufacturer can offer you furniture at prices sufficiently lower that the difference will justify your acceptance, if comfort 
and health to pupil, ease of adjustment, mechanical ingenuity, and simplicity are taken into consideration. : 

_. Write us fully, stating your requirements and we will do all we can to please you. While our prices may not be the lowest they are consistent 
with the quality of goods we produce, and are régulated by cost of material and labor, and will be the same to every purchaser,if by mail or otherwise. 
All our transactions are free and independent from any trust or combination of manufacturers, and we assure to our customers fair, prompt,” and 
honorable treatment at all times. 
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Among the Publishers. 


For high class literature at a low price 
and in convenient shape, the Riverside 
Literature Series is unsurpassed. The 
one hundred and fifty little books in 
this series of Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany have had an incalculable influence in 
turning the youth from sensational to pure 
and good literature. We have only space 
to mention such standard books as Rolfe's 
Students’ Series,- the Modern Classics 
(thirty-four volumes), and Classic Transla 
tions (the Iliad, Odyssey, Acneid, and other 
works in English), The Cambridge Edi- 
tion of Great Poets has been received with 
marked favor by the most competent 
judges. 


One of the great needs is the develop- 
ment of a taste for good literature in the 
children, so that the vast quantity of trash 
that is sent forth will have no attractions 
for them. This is a work that is done in a 
very effective way by Cyr’s Readers, issued 
by Ginn & Company. These books fur- 
nish the choicest and purest literature for 
children, arranged in a judicious manner 
to meet the gradual unfolding of the mind. 
It is preéminently a literary series. The 
Fifth Reader has been prepared on the 
same lines as the Third and Fourth Read 
ers, 


_ Patriotic Americans watched with grati- 
fication the development of national senti- 
ment until the war with Spain brought a 
grand wave of enthusiasm that united the 
North and Southinacommoncause. The 
publishers have not been slow to realize the 
situation. The Werner School Book Com- 
pany has been foremost in this movement. 
The books of the Four Great Americans 
Series, edited by Dr. James Baldwin, have 
found their way into schools of every state. 
One book gives biographies of Four Great 
Americans—Washington, Franklin, Web- 
ster, and Lincoln; another Four American 
Patriots—Henry, Hamilton, Jackson, and 
Grant; a third Four American Poets— 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes; 
a fourth Four American Naval Heroes— 
Jones, Perry, Farragut, and Dewey. Other 
volumes in press treat of pioneers, explor- 
ers, and writers, and still there are more to 
come. 


There is a world of truth in Carlyle’s 
remark that “the true university in these 
days isa collection of books,” especially 
such standard books as are issued by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Weneed men: 
tion oa a few of these as Morris’ Histor- 
ical Tales, including America, England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Spain, Greece 
Rome, Japan, and China; Lamb’s an 
Morris’ Tales from Shakespeare; Kin 
Arthur and his Knights of the Roun 
Table; Bible Stories, etc. The value of 
such reference books as Chambers’ New 
Encyclopedia, Lippincott’s Gazetteer of 
the World, Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and other books is everywhere 
recognized. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the educational books 
of the Pean Publishing Company Philadel- 
phia, which appears on another EO 
This company makes a specialty of the 
publication of books designed to meet the 
wants of all grades of public and private 
school teachers. Most of their strictly text- 
books are on the subject of elocution, but 
they have a number of books on other sub- 
—_ that are repose: | adapted for text- 

k use, and for supplementary reading. 
Among these are, Practical Elocution, by 
J. W. Shoemaker, A. M.; Advanced Elo- 
cution,by Mrs. J.W. Shoemaker; Handbook 
of Pronunciation, by John H. Bechtel; Slips 
of Speech, by John i. Bechtel: Astronoiny: 


The Sun and His Family, and Botany: The 
Story of Plant Life, by Mrs. Julia Mac- 
Nair Wright; The Story of the Iliad, 
and The Story of the Odyssey, by Dr, Ed- 
ward Brooks, A.M. 


Are you looking for books for a library 


for home or school? If so do not neglect | 


to get a catalog of Appleton's Home Kead- 
ing Books, edited by Dr. William T. Har- 
ris, Their purpose is to provide whole- 
some, instructive, and entertaining reading 
for young people during the oar educa- 
tive period, and more especially + fi such 
means to bring the home and school into 
closerrelations and more thoro codperation. 
The plan of these books covers the entire 
field of school study, and supplements every 
grade of class-room work. 


Do you wish to know of the achievements 
of the great educators of other times? 
Such knowledge will be a great incentive 
to high endeavor and may be obtained 
thru that excellent collection of volumes 
known as The Great Educators Series. 
The value of this series may be judged by 
the fact that they are edited by Prot. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, that the authors 
are some of the best known educators of 
present day, and that the subjects are such 
representative educators as Horace Mann, 
Thomas and Matthew Arnold, Aristotle, 
Alcuin, Abelard, Loyola, Froebel, Herbart, 
and Rousseau. The publishers of this se- 
— Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New 

ork, 


The teacher needs to be a wide-awake 
person if he expects to attain the highest 
success in his profession, He should know 
of such high class text-books as those sent 
out by Butler, Sheldon & Company. The 
Progressive Course in Reading is one that 
has been evolved from a long and wide 
experience and the publishers are confi- 
dent that it meets the requirements of the 
schoels. The call for books giving an ac- 
count of the causes and results of the war 
with Spain has been answered by a revis- 
ion of their books to meet the demand, 
both as regards maps and texts. These 
boeks, Butler’s Geographies, Warren’s 
Geographies, and Scudder’s Histories— 
give information about our new possessions 
—in Hawaiian islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Guam, and Wake island. 


It is not very long since the first num- 
bers of the Standard Literary Series of the 
University Publishing Company appeared, 
yet the series has obtained a remarkable 
hold on the public. This is because they 
have recognized merit; we cannot have 
too much of this low-priced, high-class lit- 
erature. Have you seen the Golden Rod 
Books—those beautiful reading books for 
children? The Clarendon Dictionary is 
just the thing for the school, the home or 
the desk of the business man, It has been 
noted that, however fast geographical 
changes are made, Maury’s Geographies 
keep up with them. 

In such great demand is Mr. Kipling’s 
newest book, From Sea to Sea, that it al 
ready is in its thirtieth thousand. It is an 
authorized edition of the collected letters 
of travel which Mr. Kipling has written 
during the last ten years, and has just been 
revised and edited. The Days’ Work, a 
unique volume, that none but Kipling could 
have produced, is in its one hundred and 
second thousand. A revised edition has been 
brought out of Departmental Ditties and 
Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. The 
fortunate publishers of Kipling’s works— 
the Doubleday & McClure Company—will 
send out many more thousand copies of his 
books during the next few months. Their 
books on birds and butterflies, with photo- 
graphic reproductions in color, arouse en- 
thusiasm wherever they are seen. 

Many lines of school work are covered 
by the text-books of Silver, Burdett & 
Company. In history, literature, mathe- 
matics, science, music, etc., they have books 
that have found favor because of substan- 
tial merit. We will calb attention specially 
to the First Steps in the History ef Our 
Country, and A History of the United 
States for Schools, by W. A. Mowry and 
A. M. Mowry; Stepping Stones to Liter- 
ature, by Sarah Louise Arnold; The World 
and Its People, a series of eight geographi- 
cal readers, edited by Larkin Dunton. 





The first voiume of the American Citi- 
zen Series, announced some time ago by 
, Longmans, Green & Company, has just 
been published under the title of Outline 
of Practical Sociology; with Special Ref- 
erence to American Conditions, by Dr, 
Carroll D. Wright, United States commis- 
sioner of labor. This book (as are all the 
volumes of the American Citizen Series) is 
intended to serve as a handbook on the 
subject of which it treats. Each volume 
of this series will contain from 300 to 350 

ages, and will be provided with an index 
or teachers and students, lists of reference 
books, classitied work. bibliographies, 
maps and charts. and index. In this se- 
ries, instead of treating the history of the 
United States consecutively, several phases 
of the political, economic, and social life of 
the nation will be taken separately. The 
series is under the general editorship of 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard uni- 
versity. - 


If there is one thing that 
acquire in school it is the ability to com- 
ee rapidly and accurately. ilbur F. 

ichols, of Holyoke, Mass., has deeply 
studied the needs of pupils and has pro- 
duced Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, 
which are issued by Thompson, Brown & 
Company. The lessons are unique in plan 
and methods, and develop facility in com- 

utation as well as thought power. Gif- 
ord’s Elementary Lessons in Physics is an 
excellent text-book, requiring for the ex- 
periments described, simple, inexpensive, 
and easily procured or constructed appar- 
atus. 


_ should 


Attractiveness as_ regards typography 
and illustration combined with high peda- 
pogical merit are prominent features in the 

oks of the Morse Company, New York. 
Attention is called to the New Century 
Readers, which are carefully graded and 
have a vocabulary specially chosen: 
Around the world, that takes the pupil 
among strange and interesting peoples; 
their exeellent historical series for school; 
their excellent books in physiology, mathe- 
matics, literature, etc., for which most lib- 
eral terms are offered to schools. 


The oldest publishing house in America, 
that of Chistopher Sower Company, Phila- 
delphia, is active and as open to the ad- 
mission of new ideas as any in the land. 
They have in press the Standard Readers, 
which embody and.develop the methods 
in teaching reading of Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Standard Vertical Writing is a new, 
simple, beautiful, practical, and teachable 
system, 


A high standard of excellence has beer 
attained in the Lights to Literature Read- 
ers of Rand, McNally & Company. ‘These 
are superbly bound and illustrated; they 
are unique in plan and full of interest to 
children. The Rand McNally geographies 
are for all grades, and are revised annually 
to keep pace with the progress of geo- 
graphical science. 


A book to be used as a supplementary 
reader should give information in such a 
pleasing style that it will attract the pupil. 
This is the aim in the books of the Centu 
Company, which have certainly met wit 
striking success. The Century Book for 
Young Americans tells how the govern- 
ment of the United States is administered, 
tte Century Book of Famous Americans 
describes trips to historic homes, the Cen- 
tury Bookof the American Revolution tells 
the story of that war. We cannot enumer- 
ate all the books that will fascinate young 
readers, but must not forget to mention 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 


It is easy to explain why Merrill’s Verti- 
cal Penmanship has obtained such a hold 
in the schools. It is because it is easy to 
teach, and easy to learn, is simple and 
graceful. Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers praise it. Everybody is ac- 
quainted with Reed and Kellogg’s Lam 
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Fire Need Have 
No Terrors 


Parents need have no more anxiety for the 
safety of their children, if School Houses 
and Municipal Buildings are equipped with 
the Harris System Fire Escapes, Auto- 
matic Fire Alarms, and Fire Extinguishers. 


HARRIS “2. 
PORTABLE 
= FIRE ESCAPES 


The only practicable, simple, indestructible, and reliable Fire Escape yet devised. Constructed of three hard drawn 
flexible steel cables, with strong steel rungs. (Combined tensile strength of the three cables, 2390 lbs.) 


Can’t Burn and Will Not Break, Never Out of Order—tnstantly Available. A Child May Adjust and Use It. 


When not in use it is closely wound upon reel and enclosed in ornamental, oxidized case securely fastened under 
the window sill. For buildings in course of construction it is “ Built in” underneath window sill, ordinary finish and 
architectural appearance of panel or woodwork. You ‘PUSH THE BUTTON ” and get a Fire Escape. In case of 
fire the reel is thrown out of the window and unrolls automatically, becoming a ladder, and furnishing a safe means of 
reaching the ground. If flames are breaking out of the lower window it may be drawn to one side and permit a safe landings: 


HARRIS SYSTEM AUTOMATIC-MECHANICAL FIRE ESCAPES 


“ Built in” or attached under the cornice of school-houses or public buildings. Operates automatically. No electricity. 
No intricate mechanism to get out of order. Excessive heat releases the Escape, opens the case and sends down the 
ladder, ringing an alarm asitdescends. Especially adapted for protecting the lives of inmates of schools and public building. 

The most modern invention. Constructed of extra heavy wire cables. (Combined strength of the three cables, 
4251 lbs.) Is being specified by the foremost Architects and Builders throughout the country, Receiving the highest 
endorsements from School Boards and City Officials. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


Give instant notice. They are infallible; never sleep and, at the critical moment, won’t 
allow anyone to sleep. The most thorough inspection invited. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


That extinguish. Parts will not corrode. Norubber to rot, No deterioration of chemi- 
cais, etc., as found in other systems. No danger of explosion; so constructed that gas is 
generated only when required. A new and modern invention. Best on the market. The 
acme of simplicity. A child can use it. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS to announce the presence of fire. FIRE EXTINGUISHERS to put out flames, and FIRE 
EscAPES as an avenue of egress for occupants from a burning building ; supplying an ingress for firemen with a line of hose. 








Correspondence solicited. Write for descriptive circulars. Call at our Demonstration Rooms and be convinced. 


HARRIS SAFETY COMPANY, Mfrs., 


St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th Street, NEW YORK. New York Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: 1788-18th. Telephone: 1989-Cent. 


NTELLIGENT ACTIVE MEN WANTED IN EVERY COMMUNITY TO ACT AS SOLE AGENTS WITH EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY, LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. 
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guage Series. More than 65,000 copies 
have lately been sent for a to 
the St. Louis schools. Maynard, Merrill 
& Company, New York. 


The text-books on bookkeeping of Wil- 
liams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Chicago, have features with which ever 
teacher of the subjectshould be acquainted. 
The following is a partial list of their books: 
The Practice System of Business Training, 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping, New Intro- 


ductive Bookkeeping, ew Complete 
Bookkeeping, and Office Routine and 
Bookkeeping. 


Some entirely new features are con” 
tained in the Ideal Series of Vertical 
Copy Books, by the H. P. Smith Publish. 
ing Gompenes these are the correlation of 
nature study along the lines of leaves, flow- 
ers and insects, in the primary course, and 
the language feature in the grammar course. 
The system consists of the following juve- 
nile course, two numbers; short course, 
four numbers ; grammar course, four num- 
bers; business forms, one number. 


Teachers are becoming more and more 
convinced that the old method of teaching 
composition and rhetoric does not make 
good writers. The educational maxim 
** We learn to do by neg” applies to this 
as to other subjects. or this reason 
Profs. Herrick and Damon, in their Com- 
position and Rhetoric for Schools, have 
provided a course for constructive work in 
which the critical side of teaching is sub- 
ordinate to the constructive stimulative 
side and by which the pupil is encouraged 
to write freely and to form habits of 
thought and invention. Scott, Foresman 
& Company, Chicago. 


This summer, when the calls of school or 
business are less urgent, take a little time 
to look over catalogs and see what books 
are best for school or home library, and 
while in this pleasant occupation do not 





fail to examine the catalog of Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York and Bos- 
ton. You will find in it descriptions of 
Crowell’s Poets in the several editions; 
Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics, com- 
prising some of the best works of the 
greatest authors. 


It would be easy to fill a volume with 
good words spoken about Webster’s Dic- 
tionary by noted scholars and educators, 
President Eliot, of Harvard university 
says: ‘“‘ The International is a wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate informa- 
tion.” “It is thoroly reliable, full of just 
the information one wishes to secure,” says 
President Harper, of Chicago university. 


The three dictionaries of the Funk & 
Wagnall’s Company meet the requirements 
of home, school, office. The Standard and 
Intermediate School Dictionary, abridged 
from the larger dictionary, contains the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning, 
and etymology of about 30,000 words and 

hrases in the speech and literature of 
<nglish-speaking peoples. The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary contains 60,000 words 
and many valuable features. The large 
Standard Dictionary, for thoroness, com- 

leteness, accuracy, typography, style, and 
illustration meets the desires of the exact- 
ing scholar and critic. 


A noted professor recommends what he 
calls the laboratory method 6f studying lit- 
erature—that is, taking up great poems 
and prose works and studying them care- 
fully and criticaily. He calls attention to 
the suitability of Cassell’s National Lib- 
rary for this purpose. Each of these vol- 
umes contains about two hundred pages of 
clear, readable print, on good paper. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, New York, 
solicit correspondence in regard to these, 
their dictionaries, and other Sicks. 


Some things should be considered before 
deciding upon a system of shorthand writ- 





ing, because if a mistake is made in the 
choice it cannot be conveniently remedied. 
The points advanced in favor of the system 
of Andrew J. Graham & Company, ot New 
York, are that it is easy to learn; it is brief; 
itis legible; many succeed with it who fail 
with other systems. 


Students of languages and collectors of 
reference libraries will find a large number 
of useful works of reference in the list of 
Laird & Lee, Chicago. The large number 
who have lately taken up the study of Span- 
ish will find a useful volume in the Salva- 
Webster Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish languages. Other books are the 

odern Webster Pronouncing and Defin- 
ing Dictionary, the Grimm-Webster Ger- 
man-English and English-German Diction- 
ary, and an English-French and French- 
English Dictionary, besides the Lee Pocket 
Encyclopedia Britannica and other works. 


Would you have children know of “ the 
days of old when knights were bold’? 
Then give them books to read such as are 
found in the Classical Series of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. Among these 
are Shakespeare Stories rte 4 Told, and 
Stories of the Days of King Arthur. 


The inductive plan is followed in the 
new geography prepared by J. C. Fernald 
and published by Potter and Putnam 
Company, New York. In all matters of 
fact this is thoroly up to-date, and in addi- 
tion has the necessary qualities of concise- 
ness, simplicity of expression and logical 
arrangement. 


It is as impossible to read all the works 
of history in existence as it is to read all 
the books in any other branch of literature ; 
the right plan is to read the best. This can 
be obtained thru the great work entitled 
History for Ready Reference, by J. N. 
Larned. ex-president of the American Li- 
brary Association. The work represents 
thirty years of painstaking, laborious 








Ye most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 


in the Telephone Line. 


Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 
No large school can afford to be without this means 
of communication between Departments. 


Send for Catalogue avd Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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U-NEED-A 
SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE 


HILDREN are delighted with our Sili- 
cate Book Slates, because they are 


surface, erased without moisture, bound in 
fine black cloth, and make no noise in the 
school-room. Our light gray Silicate BLack- 
BOARD recently placed on the market sur- 
passes anything yet produced, the strain on 
the eyes is greatly reduced, school-rooms are 
made lighter, chalk marks are more legible, 
Send for our illustrated catalogue on 
our Silicate Blackboard Cloth. 


LIGHT Gray 
Brack DiaMonpD SLATING, etc. 
imitations under our trade marks. 
by all the leading jobbing houses in every 
city in the United States. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


have a fine, smooth, beautiful 


REVOLVING 
Rott BLack- 
DIAMOND, and our 
Beware of 

For sale 


BLACKBOARDS, 
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OUR COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 





th adapted tothe use of Alum Cell, Microscope Attachment, Prism and the various 


accessories for the best physical demonstration. 


Our New Heliopticon is also adapted to all the above attachments. 


used with any desired luminant. 


They are furnished at a very low price and are highly recommended by the leading 
Write for our ‘‘ Special ” Circular. 


OPTICAL 
COMPANY, 


educators, 


M“INTOS 


35 & 37 Randolph St., 


Both cah be 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 





LESSONS IN LITERATURE 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.02. 

SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
¥pp. Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts 


CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns 
Enameled covers, 104 pp., price, 15 cts__Ilus- 
trated, Containing also “Burne as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s “Heroes and Herv 
Worshiv.” 

SELECTIONS FROM Burns's POEMS AND 
Sores. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 
pages. price, 15cents. Illustrated 

e two volumes bound in one stiff 
covers, price, % gents. 

SELECTIONS FROM PLATO 
The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates, I)lus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, 25 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN. AND BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale, Enam- 
eled covers, 62 pages price, 15 cts. Illustrated. 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Enameled covers, % pp., price. ‘Sc. Illustrated. 
SELactons FROM Essays BY LORD Bacon. 
nam covers, 80 68. price, 15 ¢ - 
lustrated. Conteintug iftesn essays. ional 
*THE Princess. By Ajfred Tennyson. 
*nameled covers. 90 pp., price, 1 c. Iliustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Culeridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Evameled covers, price, 15 cents. 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
*THE HoLy GRAIL, 
In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 
*BuRKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 
Knameled covers, with notes and introduction 
by G. B. Aiton, price, 15 cents. 


*4ny of the above volumes also furnished in 
boards at 20 cents each, 


Copies of any of above sent rostpaid on receipt 
of price. 








AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 WasasuH Ave., Cuicaco. 
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Not in the TRUST. 


HANEY 
School 
Furniture 
Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
‘Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 











JUST ISSUED. 





THE STUDENTS STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnall’s Standard D‘ctionary. Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price, net, $2.50 
The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, 


full-of-matter, moderate-priced Standard Dictionary. 


It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of 


over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Dic- 
tion, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., ahd 1,225 Pictorial [lustrations. 





FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 and 7 East 


16th Street. New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ENCYCLOPEDIA (in four volumes.) 
HILL’S PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA (in four volumes. ) 
STRIKER PRIMARY READING CHART. 


SPEER’S PRIMARY NUMBER CHART. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Agents wanted, 
BELLOWS BROTHERS, - 


8378 Wasasn Avenue, CHicaco, Itt. 








Sunmer of Chicago Normal Summer School "<qz.'.* 
Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
THREE WEEKS ®rioie Money uy 3, od closieg Fey, duty 2. QPEN TO ALL 








Faculty includi f the ablest school talent outside of Chicago, and the 
well kaown Heads of Departments In the Ohicage Normal School 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for circular, addressing 
E, BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools, 









and two annexes, P 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature, 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Ceneral LManazgor, Boston, me. | 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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thought and research. 


has given system to the great body of | Avenue, New York, wi 


The compiler | books of William R. colton 851 Sixth | 


| furnish every fa- 


history ; he gives history in the words of | cility. 


the greathistorians. Full information may 
be obtained from the C. A. Nichols Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


Here is something that literary students 
should have—a collection of British antho- 
logies. Itisedited by Prof, Edward Arber 


After all the talk about teaching patriot | F.S.A. fellow of King’s college, London. 


ism, there is really no more effectual way 
to arouse the sentiment than by song. 
Oliver Ditson Company have therefore 
done a service to the nation by publishing 
a volume of Patriotic Songs. The selec- 
tions are all patriotic, and in this respect 
the -book is unique. 


The business man naturally insists that 
the youth who comes to him for a position 
shall be well drilled in spelling, letter-writ- 
ing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and other 
practical subjects. If he is fitting for‘an 
amanuensis he needs to be proficient in 
shorthand, typewriting, and language. Ex- 
cellent books on all these subjects are is- 
sued by the Practical Text-Book Company, 
ot Cleveland. 


Emilie Poulsson is one of the foremost 
writers of books for the kindergarten pub- 
lished by the Lothrop Pub.ishin So ragiery 6 
of Boston. They are founded on a wide 
experience and an intimate knowledge of 
the child. There is also a large demand 
for Elbridge S. Brooks’ “True Story” 
books for supplementary reading. 


When a teacher of a special subject pro- 
duces a text-book, a book that answers 
the needs of the school-room may _ be 
looked for. The Novello Music Course 
Primer, by Francis E. Howard, super- 
visor of- Music in the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
schools is such a book. It contains 351 
melodic exercises and 102 songs, graded. 
Teachers should not fail to examine this 
book and also the Knickerbocker Series of 
School Songs issued by Novello, Ewer & 
Company, New York. 


The J. C. Witter Company, of New 
York, are a new firm of art publishers, 
manufacturers, and importers‘o! prints and 
photographs of great paintings, architec- 
ture, and sculpture, casts of ancient medie- 
val, and modern sculpture, art books, 
artistic Lory tf and drawing supplies. 
Their beautiful illustrated catalog of one 
hundred pages is invaluable for reference. 


Altho English has lately been making 
great strides, French is still the language 
of polite society in Continental Europe. 
indeed with an ability to speak English 
and French, one is equipped linguistically 
for travel in any part of the world. If you 
want to perfect yourself in French the 


This is the first adequate attempt that has 

ever been made toward ahistorical national 

| antholay, at popular prices. Send to the 
xford University Press for descriptive 


| circular. 


A system of color instruction is present- 
ed by Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., which is comparable with the 
‘advance methods in drawing now in use in 
American schools. When the large part 
color plays in life and industry is appreci 
ated it will be seen how important it is that 
the subject should be well taught. We 
will mention two of this firm’s books for the 
kindergarten-—-a new book, by Emilie Pouls- 
son, on Kindergarten Principles in the 
Child’s Home Life, and Half a Hundred 
Stories for Little People, by nearly half a 
hundred writers. 


Have you seen those standard text-books, 
Brown’s Series of Grammars? If not you 
ought to send to William Wood & Com- 
pany, New York, for a description. They 

ave features that will probably just suit 
your class. 


Some excellent books in higher mathe- 
matics, mechanics, etc., are issued by D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Among these are Elements of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, A Practical 
Course in Mechanical Drawing, Applied 
Mechanics, etc. Their stock of scientific 
books of all publishers is the largest in the 
country. 


No instrument is more valuable in school 
drawing than a good compass; its uses are 
various. Scrantom, Wetmore & Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., have one thatis ad- 
mirably suited to pupils’ work. It ismade 
of specially tempered steel, nickel piated, 
and highly polished. The clasp fits around 


turn will advance or withdraw the point. 
The same firm supplies some excellent 
books for supplementary work, as Town- 
send’s Series of Examples and Problems. 


Visitors to New York who step off the 
train at the Grand Central station will find 
a good hotel, the Grand Union, directly 
opposite, at Fourth avenue and Forty-first 
and Forty-second streets. Lines of street 
cars run from here to all the amusement 
and shopping districts. Rooms are one dol- 
lar a day and upwards. 





the pencil with a spiral hold so that a slight | 





School Supply News. 


A carpenter cannot work without proper 
tools, nor can a teacher accemplish good 
results without suitable conveniences. 
Naturally it is desired to get the school 
material as cheaply as_ possible. We 
would remind teachers and school boards 
that goods bought of the Americar School 
Furniture sam peed of New York and 
Chicago, do not carry several profits. 


Children naturally love bright colors 
and hence have a fondness for painting. 
Give them a box of colors such as may be 
obtained of the F. W. Devoe and C. T. 
Raynold’s Company, New York. A gen- 
eral line of artists’ materials—tube colors, 
prepared canvas—as well as mathematical 
instruments, drawing papers, modeling 
— and clay can be furnished. by this 

rm. 


From some points ef view the stereop- 
ticon furnishes the most important means 
of imparting instruction; it never fails to 
arouse enthusiasm and it may be adapted 
to a large variety of subjects. There is 
therefore a great demand for apparatus of 
this kind which has been fully met by the 
McIntosh Heliopticon, of the McIntosh 
ese Company, 35 Randolph street 
Chicago. 


New York, Philadelphia and other cit- 
ies use the Gem Spelling Blank of Peck- 
ham, Little & Company (N. Y.) and have 
found it a very desirable addition to the 
list of supplies. It is made in four styles: 
No. 1, slant script headings (double ruled) ; 
No. 2, slant script headings (single ruled); 
No. 3, vertical script heading (double 
ruled); Ne. 4, vertical script headings 
(single ruled). 


Manual training seems to have become a 
permanent feature in the'schools, and it has 
created a demand for proper tools to carry 
on the work. The demand, as in other 
cases, has brought the supply. Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Company, New 
York, have studied the needs of the schools 
for some years and have a great variety of 
tools for manual training classes. 


There are maps that have streams and 
other phys‘cal features on them that you 
do not find when you look for them; they 
are not accurate. Now accuracy is the 
thing most needed in a map and it is the 

uality most noticeable in the maps of W. & 
Z. K. Johnston, the official engravers of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Write to 
J. M. Olcott, New York. 


-Only by going thru a manufactory ef 





Eagle Vertical Pens forVertical Writing 


Are the most popular and give the best of satisfaction, and are 


Fine Point. 


used more extensively than any other Vertical Pen on the Market. 





FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING :—No 1, Medium Point; No. 2, Medium Fine Point; No. 4, Extra 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 5, Medium Fine Point; No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 
FOR SEIMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING :—No. 7, Fine Point ; No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 
FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING :—Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary Grades and the Nos. 120, 400, 


EAGLE PENCIL 


410, 460 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 





We aiso manufacture over 1,000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 
Be/ore placing orders send for samples and prices; you will find it greatly to your advantage. 








Co., 







NEW YORK. 
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Real Comfort. EB 


In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great 
through trains, you do not have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of 
your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made cheerful 
and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and considerate atten- 
tion from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are maintained in a perfect 
condition. The train is at a perfect balance; it rides true and easily. 

Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best 
in travel that can be bought. 

A. J, SMITH, G. P. & T. A. Cleveland, O. 
Lcd slaslashaslashaalastsslastaslnalasiaslastastnatastastashaslnalastnslashaslaslastaslaskslashsloslaskashaslashos 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Henry 8. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Paris, Secretary 


TN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 





Joun A. Hau, President. 


PERCENTAGE 








Premium Income $1 sali i $4,101,925. sg ee $2,494,882.14 *5.99 
TIGOTIS, wccscccccccoccsces ? . ! e 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 468,205.25 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
DUAN. « «skin. ds ks caeee $2,130,748.96 $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
OT A PO ter 565, $22,085,448. 27 $12,469,925.62 180.86 
= REND: 6.55 s000bbas Qesncae $49,480,584.00 ber tis gd $66,197,899.00 183.79 
Bile de scdvcisaus oGiiicease 8755 $1,959,508. 16 $1,208,975.55 159.86 


rf ma organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- 
: In DEats Ciarms, $17,857,788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,593.00 DivipENDs, $8 259,757.85 


Assets, Dee, 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945,15 Surples, $1,959,503.16 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: * 


604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrxn GiiioTr & Sons, 91 Joun STREET, NEw York. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


CoTTACE City, MAss. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 














Delightful Sea Bathing, Ten Degrees Cooler 
Concrete Roads for Bicycling. than on the Mainland. 
BEGINS OF METHODS, 3 Weeks._20 Instruc 


eeks. SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 


JULY 11, 1899 | seHoot 20 ROOL OF MUSIC DEPARTMENTS, 4and 5 weeks. 25 Instructors. 





giving full information in regard to the 


("Send for “page Circular, outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Presivent, HYDE PARK, MASS. 























—_ 


A very respectable number of teachers of American ard 
British Literature are familiar already with Painter’s books. 
That is good, but we shall not feel that our full duty has been 
performed until we shall have afforded every teacher in the 
United States an opportunity to become acquainted with them 
If you are interested in the teaching of American and British 
Literature, and know Painter’s books only through hearsay,— 
write us a line and get full information direct. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 











his private 
secretary now % 


™ Smith 


is so easily learned 
0es Such Clean, perfect Work: 


Che Smith Premier Typewriter Ao. 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE. ‘Sac IV. YXUSA 

















EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATO..1 
Boston, Masse, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 














SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65.5% Ave. N.Y. €O. 











378 Wabash Kvenae; Chicago. | | 
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TAKE THE 


BIG FOUR 
ROUTE 


TO 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and attend the 


Epworth League Convention, 


July 2oth-23rd. 











Only one fare for round trip 





Vestibule Dining and sleeping 
cars on all through trains For 
information call on or address 


0. 8. BLACKMAN, G. E. P. A., Big Four Route , 
210 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N, Y , 


or 


W. J. LYNCH, G. P. & T. A., Big Four Route, 
W P DEPPE, A. G. P. A., Big Four Route, 


e Cincinnati, O. 








| Planetary Pencil Pointer 












Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the nt. Preserves 


the 
petiort toad Sa ts cost in th 
d. Cleanly, pam gern na 


@ Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


159-154 Lake St., Chicago, 

















47 Nasean S8t., New York, 
Physical, a e 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
(The School Supply House) 


Wall Maps 
Excelsior Series, a 
Appliances, 
352 Washington St , Boston. 


Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Mays. e 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
70 Firtn Ave., Naw York. 





The fact that the PUBLI> SCHOOLS of Chicag: 
have orderea 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT?’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its ity, Send 
to cover postage, and we will Sous tecteanie: 
J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


New York, rs of 


Manufacture Chicago, 
go Pifth Ave, School Supplies. 8 Wabash Ave 


chemical and physical apperates, like that 
of Bausch & Lomb, at Rochester, N. Y., 
can one realize the wonderful variety ot 
these appliances and their extreme delica- 
cy. They make more than fifty styles of 
microscopes adapted for all uses, and sell 
them at remarkably low prices. As to 
quality and finish > Boos instruments have 
been everywhere admired. Do you want 
to arrange your herbarium in nice shape? 
They can furnish the supplies. Do you 
want to fit up a chemical laboratory? 
They can supply every article. 

The Perry Pictures have received unstin- 
ted praise from all quarters and no won- 
der, judging from the specimen shown on 
another page. The Outlook says: “It is 
a missionary work to bring the knowledge 
of the Perry pictures to schools, city as 
well as country, and to mothers who wish 
their children to grow up knowing and lov- 
‘ng the best things in art.” The subjects 
number twelve hundred, giving plenty of 
room for choice. If you mention this pa- 
perand send two 2-cent stamps the publish- 
ers will mail these four pictures: The 
Horse Fair; Baby Stuart; Grand Canal, 
and Rialto, Venice; Whittier. For a lim- 
ited time the publishers offer 100 Perry 
pictures and Zhe Perry Magazine for one 
year for $1.40. 

For some years the Prang Educational 
Company have made eanecnyy of material 
for school-room decoration, They have a 
great variety of pictures reproduced by 
their process, all of which are fully de- 
scribed in their catalog. Would you like 
to have a picture of the Parthenon in 
color? They have just issued a beautiful 
reproduction of the eastern pediment of 
that famous structure, made from the fam- 
ous Chipiez model in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

If there is anything that the good teacher 
believes in now it is that the school should 
be made beautiful, both inside and out. 
Just now we will not speak of exterior 
decoration, but of interior, For this no 
better advice can be found than that con- 
tained in the Complete School-Room Deco- 
ration Catalog, of the Helman-Taylor Art 
Company, of New York. This was pre- 
pared by Prof.Walter S. Goodnough, d'rect 
or of drawing in Brooklyn public schools, 
after more than two years’ research among 
all the great photographic reproductions 
of the world, and has peers remarks of 
contributions from all the leading educa- 
tors of the country. 

Careful attention has been given to 
school decoration by the Berlin ’hotogra- 
phic Company, of New York, ever since 
the energy Sd the now rapidly spreading 
movement. From the vast number of re- 
productions of a generally conceded super- 
ior quality, they have selected 125 subjects 
which experience has proved to be es- 

ecially suitable for the different grades.a 
fist of which will be mailed to those who 
enclose five cents in stamps and mention 


this paper. Special discounts will be al- 
lowed to schools on orders of a sufficient 
amount, 


The diplomas of C, L. Ricketts, of Chi- 
cago, took the highest award at the world’s 





. 

Ziegler Apparatus Co., 
A. A. eutitiia, ‘Treas, and Gen. Mgr. 
Manufacturers of the ZACO Enclosed Arc Lamp, 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


Manufacturers, Dealers, and Importers of 


Physical, Chemical, and Electrical Apparatus 








R. 80-87. 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mans. 


OLICIT Schools and Colleges for their 
wants for the coming season, It will be 
to their advantage to do 80, as the ap- 

aratus will be all carefully selected and 
nspected by Mr, Siegler himself personally 
before shipping. His experience in this 
line for the last 20 years will be surely a 
benefit to the fraternity, as a great many 
know of him as an expert in the manufac- 
ture of modern apparatus for the practical 
demonstration of physics, electricity, and 
chemistry, and also as founder of the Zicg- 
ler Electric Co, 

Correspondence solicited. 


A. A. ZIEGLER, Mgr. 
PPPPPLPPLPPPPPPPPPPP 
When you visit Los Angeles, be sure 
and buy some of ,. . 
Crystalized 


Bishop's: 
: Prunes. 


Stuffed 
Daintily delicious; typical California 





products —just a nice little thing to re- 
member the folks with when you return 
from your trip On sale in Los Angeles 
stores. 


Bishop and Company, 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


One-pound box postpaid to any point in 
America, sixty-six cents. 





#PPDC OPPPPPPLEPPPE DOK 
LECTRIC gitintrotea” 
lly geraet ag d fous. ae. ete. 

Program Signais¥J x. OCKS. 


Bropcett C.iccKk Co., 
301 Congress Street, Boston. 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
and other schoo] appliances, 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 


6: East oth St., New Vork. 








sin Institution for all who wish to study languages to teach them. 





“First Lessons in German.”’ ‘First Lessons 
ken."--Grammaire Francaise ; ‘‘ Jun 


Holt & Co., New York), will be use 








THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 


German, French : Language, Grammar, Literature, Phonetics, Methods of Teaching. 


**A NEW MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES.” 


in French "’ 
Stilling.”"—Cing Histoires (published by Henry 
as text-books. 


6 Vals. 
New. 


‘‘Aus Deutschen Meisterwer- 


Course begins October 2. 


27 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





FREE! 


FREE! 
S*K,. FRGEG&. Description of places now on our books. All direct calls from 
Schools and Colleges for teachers. 
'o aan have been asked to recommend over 800 teachers at salaries from $50 per month 
State 3 Oar ar qualifications fully to save time. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 129 The Auditorium, Chicago. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AU} ENOY MANUAL FREE, 


4 Ashburton PL ton, Maas. } 7 dev Ave., Shicago, 156 Fifth Are. Mew York City. N.Y. 
25 King ~t., West, "Poronto, Cn Ca Bigg. Denver, Col, 420 Garrott Bldg, Se cisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. 6. Kin Toners dg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk. imeem ra Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


80 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
eet ee 


PUANSYLVANEA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


INDERGARTEN === and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

















seek a position or a ctpn inge pf an i atan ipeneget py we offer you the services of the 
ce ageng west of t. We w making selections of first-class 
college and eal ion for f postions ranging from $400 er $3,500 








J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

















3 Eas 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 
Es ER. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





LEAD PENCILS, 


PEN-HOLDERS, 
Rubber Erasers, Rulers, etc., etc. 


Manufactured Specially for Schools. 


Ontario Medical College For Women 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
——FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR,—— 


TRANSLATIONS- 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, or Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue Free— Tavid McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 






































AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces $o 06 and y hm ae 


—— 
ee for every. Depart: 


uction ; 


eS ta. mi tecomnpende Good 
Mas. M. J. Youna-Funton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yorx. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, College - 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to paren‘s regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin, Selling and renting of school 
proper E. Established 1880, E. MIRIAM COY- 


150 Fifth Ave., cor. 2oth St., N, Y. City. 
ProR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 
W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


New England. Over 3,100 positione filled. 
Send for Manual. 
WANTED Employers Have filled vacancies in 
Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHERMERHORN’S Established 1866. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oxupgst AND Best Known In U. 8. 
8 East 14th Street, . NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
TEACHERS | 5 ete main 


Colleges, Schools, aa ‘Pamilies 

T ers, and Governesses Free of or 
TERSVATE TEAOHERS’ AGENC 
Washington 8v., Chicago. 


Manual Training for Teachers. 


Summer Term at the ROCHESTER 
ATHENZUM AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTE. Opens Monday, July 10, 
1890. Address 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 38 S. Washington St., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















to correspond with TacnEenrs and 








More Vacancies than Teach- 
eo Teachers’ ey a aa of 
America. Wash. 





"196 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crrr. 


The profesional, echo! of Cdeits | Universit: 
o genera 


Teachers Dale suberintendents as 


nal schools i 
col “—'y Open 
College low ne ag ox echolavabige 
ae g to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 


By Aurrep Brxer. 





_—_—— 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 





When you are using a pen all day you want 


<i ESTEKBROOK’S 


the best. This oma 





We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., %2m 


John Brees 


How! Le as 
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“No Eye Lthe the 
Master’s Eye.’’ 
You are master of your 
health, and if you do not 
attend to duty, the blame is 
easily located. If your blood 
is out of order, Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla will purify it. 
It is the specific remedy for troubles 


of the blood, kidneys, bowels or liver. 


Kidneys — “ My kidneys troubled me, 
and on advice took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which gave prompt relief, better appetite. 


My si is refreshing. It cured my wife 
also.” ICHAEL Bor.z, 3473 Denny Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Scrofulous Humor-—“ I was in terrible 
condition from the itching and burning of 
scrofulous humor. Grew worse under 
treatment of several doctors. Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills. These cured 
me thoroughly.” J. J. Lrrriz, Fulton, N. Y. 






Never Disappajni< 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ui the ee and 
only 6a’ G parila. 


PILES 


“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. [ran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. KEIrTz, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 














Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, Sie 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
y, Chieago, Mi: 1, New York, 312 


jd and guaranteed by all drug- 
rea to cURE Tobacco Habit 





Sterling Remedy Comp 


NO-TO-BAC 

















BORATED * 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 


Chapped Hands hafing, 
and a aflictions'of the skin. 
* A little higher in An ny 4 

a 


+ 

feeb fora Beihai 
reason for it. ul after 
amie Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get 


7 ea 


Physicians Recommend 
UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York. Ontario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost. 


2 ono feet above the sea. Pare Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk. Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or 
call and get free at offices below, the Superbly Ililus- 
troted Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of 172 Pages. It 














. &c. 
IN NEW YORE : 118, 165, 171, 371, 13M Broadway; 
287 4th Av.,3 Park place, 737 6th av. Columbus av. 
158 East 125th st., 273 W. lé5th st. Ticket Offices Franklin 
and West 42d st, Ferries, 
IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court st., 860 Fulten st., 98 Broad- 
way, 801 Manhattan av., Eagle Office, 


J.C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 
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fair of 1893. Their merit has been recog- 
hosts of teachers. Artistic, high 
grade diplomas ef approved wording and 
design are carried in stock, and can be sup- 
plied by mail. Many institutions, how- 
ever, prefer designs peculiarly their own; 
these are made to order and submitted fer 
approval. 


It would be hard to mention anything in 
the way of chemical and phy sical apparatus 
that is not found in the list of Eimer & 
Amend, New York. All kinds of glass 
blowing is done on the premises. ‘he 
Jena normal glass surpasses every glass 
made yet; every piece is guaranteed. Col- 
lections of rocks, minerals, etc., are fur- 
nished for schools. 


Not a small item in the school supply list 
is that for inks and adhesives. And it is 
very essential that they shall be of a high 
quality. Many schools have found those 
furnished by Chas. M. Higgins & Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.,as good as to be ob- 
tained. Color cards showing actual draw- 
ing inks, also descriptive circulars, will be 
sent postpaid on application, 


What is Muresco? If you should go 
into the school buildings of Brooklyn and 
Chicago and many other places you would 
see it with delight. [tis an improvement 
on the old-fashioned kalsomine, by which 
the walls are given a soft color that rests 
the eyes, charms the artistic sense, and 
for.ns a good background for portraits and 
pictures. Do not forget Muresco while 
studying to make theschool-roomattractive. 
Send to Benjamin Moore & Company, Chi- 
cago and New York, for color card and 
booklet. 

Sweetness and sympathy cf tone are the 
qualities that have made friends for the 
Estey organs wherever they have been 
used, and that is all around the globe. 
Over three hundred thousand of these in- 
struments have been sold. The name o! 
Estey has become a synonym for honest 
construction and enduring merit. The 
tone of the Estey blends so beautifully 
with the human voice that it would be 
difficult for the child to tell what parts o! 
the music belonged to him and what to the 
organ. Such an instrument in the school 
or home is a refining influence and should 
be possessed by all who can afford it. 
Send tothe Estey Organ Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vt.. for descriptive circular. 


A Cheap Trip to the Pacific Coast. 


The National Educational Association 
meeting at Los Angeles, Cal., is the occa- 
sion for the Southern Railway to put on 
the remarkably cheap rate of One Fare for 
the Round Trip (plus $2.00 Association 
Membership fee). This, in connection 
with the new palace Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
operated over the Southern Railway and 
the Southern Pacific, a double berth in 
which costs only $7.00, renders possible 
the cheapest and most enjoyable trip of the 
season. A particularly pleasant feature of 
this trip is that the tickets are good going 
one way and returning another; i. e., goin 
via., New Orleans and returning throug 
Salt Lake City and Colorado; or by the 
payment of $12.50 additional, the trip may 
be made amen through Portland, Ore. 

Stop-over privileges are allowed at E) 
Paso or any point west thereof, on the 
going trip, and at any point west of Den- 
ver and Colorado Springs on the return 
trip. By this means passengers are af- 
forded the opportunity ofseeing the entire 
Pacific Coast. Side trips are arranged at 
nominal cost from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to all points of interest in Cali- 
fornia. Further information may be eb- 
tained from any agent or representative of 
the Southern Railway or from A. J. Pos- 
ton, General Agent, $p Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington D. C.; Alex. S. 
Thweatt, E.P.A., 271 Broadway, NewYork. 

(Continuc | on page 820.) 


Do not put off the duty that ought to be 
done to-day. if your blood is out of order 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla at once, 











Elgin Watches 


vary insize but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 

Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them. 


-An in Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
roar] on the works fully guaranteed. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, starrer. 


No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and skin 





isease, an 
every blemish 
on beauty and 


stood the test 
of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
made. Accept 
no counter- 
feit of similar 
RSS . name. The 
ES SY, distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lauy of the haut-ton (a 
patient): “ As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the Wast harmful o° 
au the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every dey. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous Lair without injury 
to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy 
Goods Dealers. Tt 
t@~ Beware of Base imitations.$ 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


When You Visit 
California 


Be sure and take in Ventura and 
the old Mission. Only three hours 
from Los Angeles. Most produc- 
tive and Celightful section in South- 
ern California. Best place to live— 
best place to invest. Sea breezes 
and mountain view. Send stampfor 
booklet that tells all about it. Es- 
pecially interesting to teachers and 
others who intend to visit California. 


GEO. C. POWER, 152 Main St., Ventura. 
Ventura County, California. 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex- 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
SANITARIUM 


on “* THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A Modern Health Resott.... 
...0f Magnificent Location. 


Recommended and patronized by this JourNaL 





WM. ERWIN, A.M., M.D., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presiient. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements : 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 





for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 
GRINGO FR ONIN IRINKSGRGHSR 











At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fuurth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St, Depot free, 
Rooms, $!.00 per day and Upwards. 
GREG EG ROROEL 


NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Re-opens October 2, 1899.. Two Years’ Kinder. 
rten Course, including Psychology, History of 
fducation Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten tory 





particulars J. ¥. IGART, 
tendent. Miss Caro.ine T. Haven, Prin- 
Seer d West Bath Bt, New York City. 





Atkamnia. 


The name itself suggests what it is; and 
what its remedial characteristics are: Anti 
(Greek), opposed to; Kamnos (Gree), pain 
—ergo a remedy to relieve pain and suffer- 
ing. For headaches of all descriptions; 
nervous disturbance from excessive brain 
work by scholars, teachers and _profes- 
sional men; the neuralgias resulting from 
excesses in eating or drinking; the acute 
pains suffered by women at time of peried; 
the muscular achings, the general malaise, 
frontal headaches and sneezing incident to 
severe colds or grippe; and in fact all 
conditions in which pain is preminent, 
antikamnia is now universally prescribed. 
Antikamnia tablets bearing the monogram 
A are kept by all druggists, two tablets, 
crushed being the adult dose. A dozen 
five grain tablets, kept about the house 
will always be welcomed in time of pain. 


Tour to the National Educational Con- 
vention, Los Angeles, via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Special Teachers’ Personally Conducted 
Tour, Includi Trip Through Yellow- 
stone National Pa:k. 

On account of the Meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a Teachers’ Personally-Conducted 
Tour to Los Angeles, to leave New York 
by train of special Pullman Sleeping and 
Dining Cars at 1.50 p. M. Saturday, Fuly x 
going via Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, and Salt Lake City, return- 
ing via San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Yellowstone Park, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—through the delightfully cool moun- 
tain region of Colorado and the Great 
Northwest. Therate $216.40 covers trans- 
portation, double berth, carriage drives 
through Garden of the Gods and Yellov- 
stone Park, meals, and other necessary 
expenses ¢n route. 

Persons who desire may accompany the 
tour on going trip only, returning inde- 
pendently. The rate returning thus, via 
direct line is $131.15; returning via Port- 
land and Seattle, $143.65. 

The tour will be personally-conducted 
throughout, and the service of experienced 
railroad representatives will insure every 
attention for the comfort and pleasure of 
the party. 

For detailed itineraries and full informa- 
tion apply to or address Samuel Carpen- 
ter, Eastern Passenger Agent, Pennsyl- 
or Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Life to a Lazy Liver. 


Lazy, leaden livers cause nine-tenths of all 
deaths. Give Fone liver life with Cascarets Candy 
Cathartic and save your own life! 10c. 25c. 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIions of 
MoTueERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEBTH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SoerHEs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CuRES WIND CoLic, and is the best 
remedy fer DiARRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part ef the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winsiew's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 












for good paying 
| ness positions, or to 
| teach Book-keeping, 


— ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue- 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Providesa 
Summer Schoolat your own HOME, at small expense. 

{ine cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
, students from every state. Established 45 years. 
Civil Service, English and other courses. In’ 
Catalogue free. Trial Lésson 10 cents. 


ww 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 390 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y- 


EFFORTS ———— 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, c mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “‘effort”’ being }! 
what some fellow has §) 
‘stood on his feet” and |) 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 
, Cloth—64o Pages, 
HINDS & NOBLE “— 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
' Schoolbooks of ail publishers at.one store. 


NOVA SCOTIA TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Sixth Season JULY AND AUGUST 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with 
whom you will quickly feel the ‘‘ comradeship” 
of travel One party will visit the scenes of 
Longfeliow’s Evangeline, another the beautiful 
Bras d’Or Lakes and the mines of Cape Breton. 
Nova Scotia is cool and bracing. The itineraries 
will beso arranged as to avoid rush and hurry 
and provide rest for tired brain workers. If you 
want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 
Address (with two-cent stamp). 


Associate Editor of Education, 
50 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 


| ANGUAGES xs 2 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weela 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys . 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 























the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fog 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 


who bought 





isS 


& qyone to ride on’Donttake 





=Try acake ofitand be convinced.= 
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(Continued from page 818.) 


The Windsor Hotel fire in New York 
city showed the great need of some light 
and serviceable fire escape. The Harris 
Portable Fire Escape admirably answers 
the demand. It is constructed of three es 
pecially hard drawn steel wire cabies, se- 
cured to rungs of strong steel, the combined 
tensile strength ef the three cables being 
2,390 pounds. It is compactly wound upon 
a reel—winds and unwinds freely;. it is 
enclosed in a handsome oxidized and_or- 
namented metallic case and solidly fast- 
ened to the lower inside window casement. 
When not in actual use it is ornamental; 
when required for use the portable escape 
may be thrown out of the window to which 
it is attached and it will automatically un- 
wind and is then ready for use. The Harris 
Fire Escape would be very serviceable for 
school houses. Send to the Harris Safety 
Company, New York and Chicago, for 
descriptive circular. 








Long experience and extensive facilities 
for furnishing stationery to schools are 
what recommend the Acme Stationery & 
Paper Company of New York to the at- 
tention of purchasers of school supplies. 
They have whatever is needed in school 
in the way of paper, blank books, etc. 


It has been said recently, “ No boy is 
really educated up to the possibilities of 
his times, unless he can work a typewriter.” 
The business world has found the advant- 
ages in the use of this machine and the 
educational world is learning them. The 
Remington typewriter is peculiarly fitted 
for schoolroom use. It will stand the 
wear and tear of unskilled use in the 
school; it is most strongly and simply 
—— is largely used in the business 
world. 


A good chance for emanarnen during 
the summer vacation is offered by the 
Household Novelty Works, of Chicago 





A large number of household articles in 
pure aluminum, Scotch granite, and tinware 
are manufactured by this firm, and they are 
so desirable that they sell easily. An agent 
is desired in every town and city in the 
United States to sell these household ne. 
cessities. 


There is no doubt the use of the type- 
writer in schoo] is a great aid in securin 
correctness in expression. Errors in capi- 
talization, punctuation, and spelling show 
up prominently in cold type; as many of the 
pupils willengage in business, it will be an 
advantage for them to know how to manip- 
ulate the machine, aside from the other 
benefits secured. The New Century gives 
the learner every principle of proved util- 
ity in its best form, so that the use of the 
machine is almost unconscious after a short 
time. If interested write for the illustrated - 
pamphlet of the American Writing Ma- 
chine Company, New York. 
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Hints for an Overland Journey. 


By JANE A. STEWART, Boston. 


American railway travel has made wonderful advances 
during the past two decades. Naturally that portion 
which has opened up the great West has not been behind 
in progress. It is only a dozen years since the first over- 
land train on the Santa Fe in competition with the 
Southern Pacific entered Los Angeles, giving the city 
its impulse and amazing growth. To-day the traveler 
has his choice of a half-dozen trunk lines whose ramifica- 
tions pierce every nook and cranny of the Great Divide, 
overcome the mountain heights, and minimize the broad, 
dusty areas of the Great American Desert. 

The first act of preparation for an overland journey 
consequently, is to select one’s line of travel. The choice, 
of course, depends upon individual taste and preference. 
Competition, the great equalizer, has made it as desirable 
from the economic point of view to take a ten days’ cir- 
cuit thru the Northwest or the detour thru the Southwest, 


as to go.directly from Chicago or St. Louis by the short- 


est and quickest bee line. If it is the initial trip, the 
tourist will be certain to go or return by the line which 
carries him thru the glorious scenery of Colorado and 
gives him a glimpse of the capital of Utah, with its in- 
teresting structures. If time is not to be conserved, it 
is vastly more pleasant to travel to the coast by one route, 
returning by another. And whichever road one may 
choose, he is certain to find the discomforts of travel at 
a minimum. 

Modern conveniences are at command on these great 
competing routes of travel. Because of these provisions 
for comfort, the weary, overworked teacher in need of a 
restful outing can make the overland journey not onby a 
source of personal profit and instruction but also of real 
rest, by proper care and preparation. 

The Pullman car of course, ranks first in its appoint- 
ments,—cars on the Western lines being as finely equipped 
as any of the East. On account of the difference in ex- 
pense (about one-third) for sleeping car fare, many 
travelers, especially when in groups, are taking the tour- 
ist cars. Plain woodwork, rattan seats, and the absence 
of luxury are easily overlooked if one is booked with a 
congenial, refined company. It is possible to conceive 
that life in a Pullman under adverse social conditions 
might become insupportable. One is not insured against 
ill-breeding and coarseness in public travel. 

But, as a rule, it is good society, which one meets 
when journeying. There is a camaraderie among tourists. 
Many pleasant acquaintances are made during the trans- 
continental trips which often ripen into friendship and 
influence after life. The three or four days’ journey from 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or New Orleans, may be dull, 
monotonous, desolate, or profitable, social and enjoyable, 
just as the individual chooses to make it. Rare types 
of character abound, among them the septuagenarian 
poet, elderly gentlemen, who are frequently affected with 
idyllic flights during relaxation from business cares, and 
who are most cften found on the soil of inspiring Cali- 
fornia. To listen to one of these minstrels reciting his 
productions, and to view the great varied country with 
its countless, suggestive objects of interest and remain 
taciturn, obdurate, and indifferent is practically impossible. 
Enthusiasm is aroused in the coldest individual, and the 
careworn worker finds weariness and ennui disappearing 
as by a charm. 


There are minor matters which, if carefully planned 
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and provided beforehand will add much to the conveni- 
ence and consequently, the enjoyment of the overland 
journey. A warm wrap which can be folded up and 
tucked away is a source of infinite comfort. It will make 
a good head rest, and altho it may not be needed in 
crossing the plains or the desert, it will serve a useful 
purpose in the cold air of the high altitudes. 

A lunch? By all means. Yes, there are eating 
stations and dining cars. But west of the Mississippi on 
at least two of the great lines, the dining car is non est 
and one is wholly dependent on the eating stations which 
are at somewhat irregular intervals. True, one can get 
along nicely without a food supply. But to the provident 
tourist, a properly selected and well packed lunch, in a 
basket or a series of boxes, is a great desideratum. 

Time was when the west bound tourist felt obliged to 
supply himself with several days’ provisions. Besides 
canned fruit, jellies, boneless chicken, condensed milk, 
sandwiches etc., he would carry eggs, meat, tea and 
coffee to cook on the way. That was when the overland 
journey was a week or ten days in duration, and trains 
were apt to be behind time. That, too, was before the 
flood of invention in prepared and pre-digested foods 
which reduce the discomforts of car-sickness to a mini- 
mum. It is because one can carry such valuable con- 
densed foods and because one should not lose the rare 
opportunity for a thirty-minute outing afforded by the 
stop for refreshments that the lunch recommends itself 
for at least two meals of the day. The brisk walk on the 
platform, the chance to stretch one’s limbs, the oppor- 
tunity, brief but valuable, to get a stationary view of the 
outdoor world is worth more than a heavy, course meal, 
such as is served with elegance at the designated stations. 
Economy is a secondary but not the least of the three 
strong arguments in favor of the lunch. 

In preparing an overland lunch one requires a liberal 
quantity of wax paper. The cold chicken, cold meat, 
chipped beef, or other nitrogenous food should be care- 
fully kept in separate wrappings. There may be a bottle 
of malted milk in powder for drinking, or in tablets; a 
box of bouillon capsules; a small jar of butter; bread ; a 
tin box of wafers. Salted almonds and olives are accept- 
able relishes. Grapes, oranges, lemons, apples, any acid 
fruits, are delicious for summer travel and can be pur- 
chased en route. A few acid drops and peppermints will 
not come amiss. Hot water can generally be procured at 
stopping-places for small consideration and often gratis. 
But spirit lamps are still to be seen on the overland trains. 

Seidlitz powders, Rochelle salts, or something of that 
order should not be omitted from the traveling satchel 
nor aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

To make the overland journey the really restful outing 
that it can be, one must also observe hygienic laws in 
which previous knowledge of individual peculiarities as 
to diet, taking cold, etc., will best aid. A single, definite 
rule as regards diet may be set down, however ; let the 
food be simple, nutritious, and taken at regular intervals. 
Avoid looking out of car windows too steadily. It is ad- 
visable to utilize every stop for a brief promenade if only 
on the platform beside the car steps, that the train may 
be boarded without worry or anxiety as to being left. 

The social tourist who becomes acquainted and con- 
verses freely with desirable fellow-travelers will gain not 
only much knowledge of the country he traverses but 
also in that indescribable quality of culture, and polish 
which travel by attrition with other minds is bound to 
bring. 
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Nattonal Educational Association 


Meets at Los Angeles July 11-14. 
(National Council, July 7-11.) 


One Fare for the Round Trip. 


The following table showing basis for rates as tendered 
by the terminal lines is taken from the Joint Rate Cir- 
cular issued April 17, 1899, by The Southern Pacific 
Company, The Santa Fe Railway System, and The Union 
Pacific Railway Company : 


TO LOS ANGELES AND RETURN, 





ENP } 
Vi Gisoot lines ponies of Bare. Via Ogden one 
wa, 7) way and Shasta 
rier; (with privilege vin shasta Loute Route the other 
of diverse route) the other | 
Missouri River SP dea: oh 
inte and 852.00 $64.50 69,50 
lumbus Kans 
Hous nm and 
TNOOIA . oo... e eae 52.00 64.50 | 69.50 
Galveston........ 58.50 66.00 71.00 
New Orleans..... 59.50 72.00 77.00 
St. Louis......... 59.50 72.00 | 77.00 
Chicago ,......... 64.50 77.00 82,00 
St. Paul or Mpls. 59.90 72.40 77.40 








The Committee, believe, considering the extent and 
scenic character of the territory embraced in the trip, the 
liberal ticket conditions and stop-over privileges en route 
and in California, and the extended limit for return, that 
the rate secured is the most favorable ever granted to 
any trans-continental convention or to the National Edu- 
cational Association for any meeting. 


Hotels and Restaurants. 


The National Executive Committee will have its head- 
quarters at the Hotel Westminster, and here also will be 
located the headquarters of the Illinois, Kansas, New 
York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Colorado, Missouri, Min- 
nesota and other state delegations. Large and commo- 
dious apartments will be provided for the business head- 
quarters, post office and bureau of information. 

Among the leading hotels of the city are the following: 

The Westminster, Headquarters, 275 rooms, European 

lan, $1.00 to $5.00 per day ; American plan, $2.50 to 
$6.00 : parlors, $8.00 to $10.00. 

Van Nuys and Annex, with combined capacity of 300 
rooms, prices for rooms range from $1.00 to $8.00 per 
day ; parlors $6.00 to $10.00 per day ; American plan, 
$2.50 to $6.00 per day. ° 

Hotel Rosslyn, 140 rooms per day $1.00 dnd up ; Ameri- 
can plan, $2.00 per day and up; parlors, $3.00 to $5.00 
per day and up. 

Hollenbeck, 220 rooms, per day $1.00 and up; Ameri- 
can plan $2.50 and up. 

Nadeau, 200 rooms, day rate $1.00 and up; Ameri- 
can plan $2.50 and up. 

Natick House, 150 rooms; American plan, $1.25 to 
$2.00. 

Vincent, 50 rooms; European plan by day 75 cents 
and up. 

California, 40 rooms, by day 50 cents to 1.00; Amer- 
ican plan 2.00 per day. 

Abbotsford Inn, 100 rooms; American plan $1.50 and up. 

Brunswick, 40 rooms, by day 50 cents to $1.50. 

Melrose, 50 rooms, by day 75 cents to $2.00. 

Lincoln, 60 rooms; American plan $1.50 to $2.50. 

Besides the above mentioned, there are 20 or 30 first 
class family hotels, with rates ranging from $5.00 to 
12.00 per week, and between 150 and 200 first-class 
rooming houses. The prices at the latter are from 50 
cents to $1.50 per day with reductions by week or month. 
The Buropean plan is preferred on the Pacific coast. 





This enables the visitor to get meals independent of 
lodging. 

Restaurants are numerous and excellent, where meals 
are served from 15 cents to 1.00 each. Fresh sea fish 
and game can always be had at all places where meals 
are served, 

The Hotel Westminster, Headquarters, has reserved a 
series of the best rooms and suites on the second floor 
(Nos. 27-62 inclusive) as parlors for state headquarters. 
These rooms are offered at rates ranging from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per day. The rooms may be occupied for sleeping 
without extra charge except payment of $2.50 per day for 
table board for each person. These rates are unusually 
low, considering the accommodations, and should lead to 
the establishing of headquarters by a large number of the 
states. Immediate application should be made. 

Other hotels near the Westminster offer rooms for 
headquarters at rates varying from $3.00 to $10.00 per 
day. 

Applications for hotel or boarding accommodations or 
for other local information should address Mr. Frank Wig- 
gins, secretary of the Local Executive Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ro 


Two “School Journal ’”’ Parties to Los Angeles. 


One party just forming will leave New York City via New 
York Central R. R., and go by way of Michigan Central R. R. 
(taking in Niagara Falls) to Chicago, and there take the most 
direct route to Los Angeles (the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe railroad), The return will be by the Northern Pacific. The 
cost of the trip including the National park excursion and all 
expenses for sleeper, meals, hotels, etc., need not exceed 
$230. Those who cannot take in the Yellowstene will get 
along most comfortably on $180, The attractions slong the 
Santa Fe are unsurpassed. There will be short side-trips to 
the Grand Cajon and the Petrified Forest, also visits to Indian 
villages, etc. The dining service is especially good on this 
road, In shert, the trip promises to be a delightful one in 
ver respect. The attractions of the Northern Pacific were 
briefly described in these pages last week. 

All who wish to go with this party from New York city or 
join it at either Ribany, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas City, or 
stations along the route, are requested to write to Ossian H, 
Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York city July 1, at 2 P. M., for 
a trip that will cover a distance of 8,620 miles. The start will 
be made from Jersey City via the Pennsylvania railroad, pass- 
ing over the Horse Shoe Curve and the Alleghany mountains, 
From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and North- 
western road. There will be a short stopover in Omaha and a 
day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Gods. 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas river, a day will be spent at Salt Lake. 
The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain three days, 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the 
Northern Pacific railroads, with a stopever in San Francisco 
of tnetaye aad a one day’s stay at Portland. . At Livingston the 
pare wil divide, those who return directly continuing on the 

erthern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopever ofa day at Minneapolis 
and the Falls of Minnehaha, This party reaches New York July 
26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone park will return 
to New York Tuesday, August 1. Arrangements will be made 
for any who desire to remain a longer time in California and 
return independently by any diverse route. 

On all railroads west of Chicago meals will be served a /a 
carte on the trains or at the stations. The excursion will be 
personally conducted over the entire route, and the services of 
experienced railroad representatives will insure every attention 
for the comfort and pleasure of both parties. 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York, or 
from Associate Superintendent W, A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
St. Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr, Campbell will personally conduct 
the party leaving July 1, and returning August r. 

The cars of the second party will be available for sleeping at 
all times except during the stay at San Francisco. The entire 
cost for the round trip excursion ticket, including one double 
sleeping car berth, is $155. 
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National Educational Association 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


On occasion of the National Educational Association Annual Meeting to be held this year at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11th to 14th, 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers the teachers of the country the grandest educational route possible, 
passing as it does through the richest farming lands of Pennsylvania, along the Banks of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers, over the backbone of the Allegheny Mountains, around Horse Shoe Curve, Allegrippus 
and the Pack Saddle, through Harrisburg, Johnstown, and Pittsburg, affording the opportunity for a night 
view under the most favorable circumstances of the furnace fires of the iron, steel, and glass works of Penn- 
sylvania, and thence through the great agricultural and manufacturing districts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
to the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, whence branches the gigantic fan « Trunk Lines to the Pacific 
Coast by Northern, Southern, and Central Routes. 

Never was a grander opportunity, than the present, given for Americans to know their own country. 
The rate being one fare for the round trip, will enable our educators, at half the usual expense in rail- 
road fares, to see for themselves the wonders of the Rocky Mountains, the Great Southwest, Northwest, 
and Pacific Coast. Denver, Georgetown Loop, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s 
Peak, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, S.cramento, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, to say nothing 
of the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, the Arkansas Valley, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, or, Portland, Mt. Shasta, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, are 
to be seen as the tourist may elect, while the wonders of the Yosemite and Yellowstone Park are also 
possibilities to those who take advantage of this opportunity of a lifetime. 





Names and addresses of the Company’s District Passenger Agent, to any one of whom persons desiring information may apply : 
SAM’L OARPENTER, Eastern Pass’r Agent. W. W. LORD, Jr., Ass’t Eastern Pass’r Agent, (THOMAS PURDY Pass’r Agt , Long Branch Dist., 


No. 1196 Broadway, 8. E. Cor. 29th St., New York. N. Y. No. 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
B. P. FRASER, Pass’r Agent Buffalo District, GEO. M. ROBERTS, New England Pass’r Agent, THOS. E WATT, Pass’r Agent West District, 
No. 807 Ellicott Sq., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. No. 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Cor. Fifth Ave and Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. K. SHOEMAKER, Pass’r Agt. Middle Dist. COLIN STUDDS, Pass’r Agt. South-East. Dist., B.COURLAENDER, Jr., Pass’r Agt Baltimore Dist., 
No. 1411 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 15th and G Sts., Washington, D. O. N. E. Cor. Baltimore & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Has Led and Continues to Lead All Other Transportation Companies 


IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN APPLIANCES TENDING TO INCREASE 


Comfort, Safety, Luxury, and Speed in Railway Travel. 





The introduction of Limited Express Trains. The introduction of the system of elevated stations and double- 
The introduction of Vestibuled Trains. decked steam-ferry ships, which enable passengers to pass 
to and from trains and stations above the turmoil of the 
river-front street traffic, are among the many triumphs of 
this greatest of public servants. 


Theintroduction of Stenographers, Electric Lights, Baths, 
Barbers, Libraries, Ladies’ Maids, and movable easy-chairs 
on Limited Express Trains. 

The introduction of Interlocking Switches, the Block-Signal | The opening of a New Passenger Station at the foot of West 


System, and other Safety-securing Apparatus, 23d Street, New York city, together with a Pennsylvania 
The introduction of Stone-ballasted Track and Steel Rails. Railroad Cab Service, whereby citizens and visitors have 
The introduction of the method whereby engines can be sup- the use of first-class conveyances to and from their residen- 

plied with water while running at a full rate of speed. ces, hotels, or places of business at reasonable rates, is 
The establishment of a personally-conducted Tourist System among their latest accomplishments. 

for the benefit of the pleasure-seeking public. Other Railroad Companies may imitate, may emulate, but none 
The introduction of Chaperons in connection with personally- can equal, much less surpass, the perfection of passenger 

conducted Tours and Excursions, for the benefit of ladies service which has been attained, and is maintained by this 





traveling without escort. , greatest of railways. 
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THE PUGET 
SOUND REGION 


opens a new world to the people of the East. 
Here you see the finest timber in America; one 
of the finest grain regions ; a section celebrated 
for its delicious fruits; a country rich in agri- 
cultural and mineral resources; and it can be 
reached by the luxurious trains of the New 


York Central Lines and their connections. 


ALONG THE 





COLUMBIA RIVER. 





This country is reached by the 


A booklet on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited,” 
containing also a noveland unique descrip- 
tive time table of this wenderful train, 


New York Central Lines. 


will be sent free by addressing George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Ceagtral Station, New York. 





the Pacific pass to and fro upon it, 


No other river in the world is like the 
Columbia. Its fish are shipped to 
every part of the world. Ships from the 
Oriental countries and the islands of 


and 


the scenery along its banks is charming. 


New 


York Central and its connections; in 
fact, any part of the Pacific Coast can 
be easily and quickly reached by the 


For a copy of the ‘‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send one a-cent stamp 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Los Angeles in July ’99 


NATIONAL QDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION ]{EETING 


Low Rates and Luxurious Traveling. With a Choice of Seven Routes Returning Home. 
Stes MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY will make very low rates, and offers the 


most attractive route to the teachers and their friends contemplating attending 
the above meeting. From St. Louis and Kansas City, the pathway to the Golden 
Gate is via THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, in connection with the scenic 
LINE OF THE WORLD. Denver, Colorado Springs, under the shadows of the Rockies ; 
Manitou, a beautiful mountain resort ; Garden of the Gods; Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City with its 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle. All of Nature’s Marvels of Kansas,Colorado, and 
Utah are included in this route. 

No other route offers such fine opportunities sight-seeing, pleasure, comfort, and 
general enjoyment for the teachers and their friends. Write for full particulars. 








S, H. THOFISON, Central Passenger Agent, LOUIS W. EWALD, New England Passenger Agent, 
9e5 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 192 Washingten St., Bosten, Mase. 


W. BE. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, W. B. DODDRIBGE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. General Manager 
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WEST-BOUND. 
Leaves BOSTE@N daily ex. Sun., via Fitchburg R.R. 9.30 am 
Leaves NEW YORK daily, “ West Shore R.R. 12.45 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO ss “ Wabash R.R. 3.00 pm 
Arrives ST. LOUIS “ ‘* Wabash R. R. 6.52 pm 


Al, NIAL_ The Favorite Route to the 
9 Ligon 


SRO «EAST AND West - 


1 SHORE RR. 


N. E. A. 


Conventions. 


¥ 








EAST BOUND. 
Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. - 9.00 am 
Leaves CHICAGO “ “ Wabash R. R. 12,02 pm 
Arrives NEW YORK “ “ West Shore R.R. 3.30 pm 
Arrives BOSTON “Fitchburg R. R. 7.00 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CAKS, without change, 


BETWEEN 








BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. 
rand, ever-enchanting and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirtin 


Its line offers one 
the foothills of the 


-atskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 


Niagara, bordering om the great lakes of Ontario, Erie and —_ 
No other route can offer such inducements for comfert and p 


an. 
easure to the traveler. 
C. E. LAMBERT, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, New York, U. S, A. 











FOR 
FIRST-CLASS 
TRAVEL. 


A 
FIRST-CLASS 
LINE. 
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Magnificent Wagner, Sleeping, Parlor, and 
: Library Smoking Cars 
UNEXCELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 


hr Oe: Beet 
Michigan Central Train at Falls View Station. 





Teachers, Educators, those planning to attend 
the N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles, use the 
Michigan Central “‘ The Niagara Falls Route.” 
See the. Great Cataract and compare its charms 
with the grandeur of the Rockies. Only MC 
trains stop at Falls View Station. 





0. W. Ruaeues, R. H. L’Hommeptrev, 
"1Supt., 


W. H. gy eae 
G.P.&T.A., Gen’ G. E. P. A., 
Chicago. 





| LIBERTY CAP | 


Yellowstone Park. 


It is an EXTINOT GEYSER, how old no one knows. It 
stands at the base of the beautiful 


HOT SPRINGS TERRACES, 
and looks like an old mummy. 


Take the SHASTA-NORTHERN PACIFIC route homeward 
from Los Angeles and en route stop and see Liberty Cap and 
the Geysers, Canyons, etc. Send Chas. 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., 
SIX CENTS for our new WONDERLAND '99. 


For rates &c., address W. F. Mzrsnon, 819 Broadway, New 
York; I. M. Bortxz, 47 80. 8rd Street, Philadelphia; Ep. O. 
SoHOEN, 1118 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburg; F. H. Foaarry, 208 
So. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899, 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 
It provides the best dining-car and eating house service in the world— 
It is 24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles than any other line, 




















This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated traveler, which are 
fully set forth in the following illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


60 pp. 64 illustrations. 








New Mexico Health Resorts, 


88 pp., 45 illustrations. 





To California and Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 











Grand Cation of Arizona, - 


82 pp., 15 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful, the midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Coronado, and Santa Barbara, is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


48 pp., 89 illustrations. 


Correspondence solicited. Address General Passenger Office, 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, Chicago, 


Arizona Health Resorts, 


84 pp., 27 illustrations. 
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Finest Roadbed on the Continent. 






SPLENDID 


DAILY SERVICE 


Between 


NEW ENGLAND 
And the WEST... 


The only line running through cars in connection 
—WITH THE— 


Great 4-Track New York Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 


(FAST MAIL ROUTE) 
Michigan Central Railroad, 
(NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE) 


and the “ Big Four Route,” 


TO 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars Trains Hea‘ed by Steam. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Michigan 
Resorts 


are directly on the 
line of the 


Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Railway... 
“The Fishing Line” 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Charlevoix 
PETOSKEY 

Bay View 
Rearing Brook 
Wequetonsing 
Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 

MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
| Points 


Excellent 
Service | 
To 





«« Michigan in Summer,”’ a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Greatly Reduced Rates 
to the N. E. A, Meeting 


will be given by the 


Great 


Rock Island 


Route 





THIS IS THE BEST LINE 
And has many features that will commend 
themselves to the Teacher Tourist, among 
which is the system of 


Rock Island 


Personally conducted Tourist Excursions. 
Boston to Pacific Coast, 


Concerning which you should ask information. 


If you are going to 


LOS ANGELES, 


write now for the beautitul book, 


“ The ’99 N.E. A.,”’ 
which covers the trip fully, gives complete 
details as to rates, tickets, privileges, side 
trips, and other things connected with the 
journey, and of which the intending excur- 
sionist should have early knowledge. 
Address 
CHAS, KENNEDY, G. E, P. A. 
305 Broadway New York. 


Jno. SeBasTian, G. P. A., - - Chicago. 
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| gag Bnei ection i, 
Los Angeles } 





The basis of fare is 


from the East. 
Michigan Southern Ry. 
the best class of people. 
equipment, road-bed and tracks are maintained in perfect 


condition. The trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 


‘E wish to impress on the minds of teachers and their 
friends that in going to the Los Angeles meeting, the 
cost will not be greater to travel over the best route 


HALF RATES 


Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore and 
It has a very large patronage from 
You will travel comfortably. The 


portion of the Middle States, with such cities as Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, etc., to Chicago, and along the south shore 
of Lake Erie of which there are many beautiful views. 


with $2.00 added account 
membership fee. 


A book of Trains explaining our service and route sent free to any address and 
any desired information gladly furnished by 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Our route traverses the largest, most populous and interesting } 


TRE ae ee ee er eG 





HAUNTS IN THE 
WILD WOODS 


AND 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 


Either or both, can be found along the 
lines of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul R’y 


in Wisconsin, MINNESOTA, NORTHERN 
Micuican, Iowa, and the Dakotas, 











Among the many delightful Summer Re- 
sorts are DELAVAN, WAUKESHA, OCONO- 
MOWOC, ELKHART LAKE, MARQUETTE, 
MADISON, KILBOURN, MINOCQUA, STAR 
LAKE, LAKES OKOBOJI, SPIRIT LAKE, 
CLEAR LAKE, BIG STONE, FRONTENAC, 
WuiTeE BEAR, and LAKE MINNETONKA. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the 
forests of Northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas 
true sportsmen can fish and hunt to their 
heart’s content. 





For pamphlet of ‘‘SUMMER TOURS,” 
“PISHING AND HUNTING,” apply to 
nearest ticket agent, or address with two- 
cent stamp, Geo. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’l Pass. 
Agent, 555 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WHERE 
TO GO 
THIS 
SUMMER 


HAVE YOU EVER 
CONSIDERED THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A FEW WEEKS 
AT BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE 
CITY, OR OTHER NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN RESORTS ? 

IF NOT YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE THE 
MATTER BY WRITING TO 
THE GEN’L PASS’R AGENT 
OF THE CHICAGO AND 
WEST MICHIGAN 
RAILWAY, AT GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH., WHO WILL 
BE VERY GLAD TO 


SEND YOU A 
FOLDER FULL OF 
PICTURES AND 
INFORMATION 


P. §.—The Popular Route to 
the Michigan Resorts is the 
Chicago and West Michigan 
Railway --All Ticket 

Agents sell via this route 


GEO. DE HAVEN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 








In Going to the 
Meeting 


of the National Educational 
Association, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in July, 1899, it is natural for one to 





wish to see the grandest and most 
This 


impressive scenery en route. 
you will do by taking the 


Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad 


(in one or both directions, as we 
have two different routes through 
the mountains). This road traverses 
over a thousand miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and has all of the finest meuntain 
scenery in America on its line. 








wWIDSCEC 


Write to H. E. Tupper, General Agent, 
No. 353 Broadway, N. Y., or S. K, Hooper, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado; for illus- 
trated pamphlets of the route. 
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Summer Schools. 


Co.ornapo,.—State Normal School, Greeley, Col, Summer 
course in meg instruction, Four or five weeks, Address Dr. 
Z, X. Snyder, Pres, 


Denver Normal.—-Preparatory School, Denver, Colo, Summer 
Session June ta-July 14, Address Fred Dick, Principal, 

[ILLinois.—National Summer School, Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill, Summer Course June a6-July 8, 1899, Address Ginn & 
Co., 378-988 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of [linois, 
August 18, 


MassachuseTTs,Amhberst College Summer School of Lan- 
ages, July ro-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph. D,, LL, D., 963 
Jearborn avenue, Chicago, Il, 

Harvard Summer School, Courses in Old Testament, church 
history, and theology. Address Rev, R. 8. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 
Opens July t1, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses, Address 

m, A, Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Walter J. Kenyon, Director, 
Fifth annual sessien begins July 11, at Martha's Vineyard. Ca- 
milla Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

MassacnhtuseTrs,—American Music ‘Training School, Marble- 
head, from July 11-08, Address, A. W, Richardson, business 
manager, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 

MAINE.--Fryeburg School of Methods, July a7 to August ro, at 
erzeueey. Address Ernest Hamlin Abbott, Manager, Fryeburg, 

aine, 

Nortu CARro.ina.Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College, Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of ts branches, July 19- 
ques a9. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 

~v, 


July a0- 


Teachers' Assembly at Morehead City, N.C. 
Address W, T, Whitsett, Whitsett, N.C, 
Chicago Normal summer school, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education, From july 3 to July 31. Twelve de- 
a Daily practice school, Address, KE, Benjamin An- 
rows, superintendent Chicago public schools, 


New York.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offers a 
summer course in nature study, Four weeks, beginning July 5s. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments, The session 
will - held at University Heights, New York city, July ro-Aug- 
ust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
peains in July. Address W. H. H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York cit 


From June 13-18, 


New York University.- Sommer courses in psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
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Latin, and Greek, Jeiy.se-An . 18, Address Marshall §, Brown, 
New York Universi , University Heights, New York city, 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York, from 
July 8to August 18, One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Onio,--University of Wooster, The summer school opens June 
1g and closes August 11. Courses in pedagogy, pereke ogy, lan- 
guage, music, art and elocution, Principals, }. . Dickason and 

elson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio, 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Lehigh university, South Bethlehem, Pa,, 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, ra mathematics, 
English, history, political economy, ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university, 

EvROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Germany.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald, July 1o- 
ao. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers, 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 

ENOLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence omens. For tour 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 


Announcements of Meetings. 


May 25—26.—The Manitoba South-Western Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boissevian, Manitoba, Can. W.T. Musgrove, sec’y, 
Boissevian, Manitoba. 

May 12.—New England Superintendents’ Association at 
Boston. Sec'y W. H. Small, Chelsea, 

une 26-28, '99.—New York State University Convocation at 
Albany. rey Melvil Dewey, Albany. 
June 27—29.--O lo State Teachers’ Association at Put-in- 


Bay. 
wine 28.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association at 
hite Sulphur Springs. Pres. J. A. Trotter, Charlestown; 
Sec’y, A. ;. Wilson, Grafton. 
uly —Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Newport. 
uly.—Maryland state Teachers’ Association at Blue Moun- 
tain House. 
July 4—6.—-Penasylvania State Teachers’ Association at 
Gett sburg. 
July 5-7, '99.—New York State Teachers’Association,at Utica. 
Secretary, Beajamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New York city. 
July 9-11.—National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Sec’y, Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0. 
uly 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An- 
ger 6, Cal, Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; 
‘y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 









TO LOS ANGELES. } 











to attend the Convention of the 


Travel with comfort and safety. A tour of the continent is best made xy 
over the 


North-Western Line Y 


Its various sections cover 7997 miles of railway in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


All who expect 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION vi 


this summer should travel, at least one way, by this road. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Francisco. 
One of THE ScHoot JourNAL parties will travel by this route. . yy 
Address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago; or 
H, A. Gross, General Eastern Agent, 461 Broadway, New York. 


It passes through St. 
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What to Wear in Southern California, 


“Lovely climate,” is the generic epithet that one has 
always heard applied to the remote region on the south 
Pacific slope. But the fact is there are two climates in 
southern California, that which is to be found on the 
shady side of the street and that on the sunny side. The 
first may be said to be temperate and the second tropical 
—hence semi-tropical. The nearest approach to the gen- 
eral conditions is experienced on early spring days when 
the sun is very warm in the open, when the furnace has 
suddenly been released from active service and the cool- 
ness of winter within doors has not yet been displaced by 
outdoor warmth. Under these circumstances the East- 
erner can realize exactly the contradiction which consti- 
tutes and characterizes California climate. The wrap is 
needed within the house or on the shady side of the 
street. In the sun it is a signal superfluity. On going 
out for a walk or jaunt, the wrap must be taken if one is 
not going to return before sundown. Within doors, un- 
less there is a glowing fire on the hearth or other means 
of warmth, not apt to be found in the ordinary lodging- 
house or home, owing to the great expense of fuel, extra 
clothing is essertial, or discomfort and possibly sickness 
may result. 

Cool nights and clear days are invariable in a Califor- 
nia summer. In fact summer is par excellence the best 
time of year to visit all parts of southern California with 
the single exception of the heated valleys of the inter- 
ior, where the withering sun is in the height of his 
power from May until October. There are seldom half-a- 
dozen cloudy days during the entire summer. The sun 
may be uncomfortably hot at mid-day but one has only to 
cross to the shady side of the street to get relief for 
aching eyes and burning head. 

It is claimed that there is less humidity in Los Angeles 
than in other parts along the coast or in the valleys. Dry 
and hot and dusty as the day may promise to be, mitiga- 
tion is sure to come in the diurnal breeze, caused by the 
rarefaction of the hot air in the heated interior, which 
induces the rushing in of the cool heavy currents of air 
from the sea. 

There is probably no other portion of the globe where 
climatology is reduced to such an exact science as in Cali- 
fornia. At the sea one is certain to find the cool, damp 


air which warns certain classes of invalids to seek the dry, 





Band Stand at West Lake Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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warm air bik or the cool, dry air of the mountains. 

The winds move with the regularity of clock-work and can 

d be counted on in a way which would make 

2 this region an excellent theater for experi- 

ments in aerial navigation. At a certain sea- 

son the wind will rise from a particular quar- 

ter at the same hour each day. In summer 

the ocean breeze stirs the tree branches as 

early as ten o’clockin the morning. At four in the after- 

noon the mountain breeze cools the air. The temptation 

is seldom resisted by the “tenderfoot” to become a 

weather profit. Wind from a certain quarter brings rain 

and moisture in the fall; from another it surely means 

clear, cool weather ; yet another, it indicates dryness and 
heat in summer and cold in winter. 

These reliable winds, too, have none of the tropical 
fury, but are mild and equable in character, gales being 
rare and hurricanes and cyclones unknown, the “norther,” 
of course being an exception. 

Located between the protecting arms of the Sierra 
Madre ie Mother Mountains”) and the broad Pacific, Los 
Angeles is especially favored climatically. For many 
reasons the flood of tourist travel sets toward Los Angeles 
in the winter. But summer in the Sunshine Land is 
without doubt greater in advantage than the winter to 
the pleasure-seeker. The night-fogs which mark the 
whole sea-coast lift in the early forenoon. A midday 
temperature of about 80° is the rule. In the interior 
the thermometer frequently rises as high as 116° in the 
shade at midday, the average being about 90°. Yet so 
dry is the atmosphere that discomfort and danger is mini- 
mized. 

What to wear to meet these peculiar climatic condi- 
tions is a mooted question. It is one, however, which 
can be intelligently solved by a little previous thought 
and study. The wise traveler, of course, reduces her 
baggage to smallest compass. It may be set down that 
a rain coat will not be needed on the south Californian 
coast. An umbrella is a necessity for the sun. A hat is 
desirable which affords some defence against sunburn and 
protection to theeyes. A light cape is the best 
possible outside wrap for women, and they 
should also add a fine dark veil without dots. 

The ordinary light wool traveling suit with a 

couple of cotton shirt waists and one of wool 

will answer all purposes of travel. A pretty 
silk waist with a silk or cloth skirt may 
be added for social occasions, if the stay 
is to be prolonged. Changes in temper- 
ature are considerable, the thermometer 
sometimes dropping as low as 45° in the 
mornings. The underwear consequently 
may well be of light weight wool or of 
silk affording the best protection against 
catching cold. 

Southern California is the land of out- 
of-doors. The tourist will plan to live 
as much as possible in the outdoor world. 
The sunshine will drive out the lurking 
miasma of malaria. The cool afternoon 
breeze will soothe and invigorate. The 
sweet sleep induced by cool nights will 
add its beneficial influence, and the charm 
of nature’s lavishness, even in the “dry 
season” will refresh the mind. Well for 
the tourist who can spend a week or 
more at nature’s heart, in camp among 
the giant pines of the lofty Sierras, or 
close to the great bosom of the restful, 
broad Pacific. 
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National Educational Association 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


On occasion of the National Educational Association Annual Meeting to be held this year at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11th to 14th, 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers the teachers of the country the grandest educational route possible, 
passing as it does through the richest farming lands of Pennsylvania, along the Banks of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers, over the backbone of the Alleghany Mountains, around Horse Shoe Curve, Allegrippus 
and the Pack Saddle, through Harrisburg, Johnstown, and Pittsburg, affording the opportunity for a night 
view under the most favorable circumstances of the furnace fires of the iron, steel, and glass works of Penn- 
sylvania, and thence through the great agricultural and manufacturing districts of Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinois, 
to the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, whence branches the gigantic fan of Trunk Lines to the Pacific 
Coast by Northern, Southern, and Central Routes, 

Never was a grander opportunity, than the present, given for Americans to know their own country. 
The rate being one fare for the round trip, will enable our educators, at half the usual expense in rail- 
road fares, to sce for themselves the wonders of the Rocky Mountains, the Great Southwest, Northwest, 
and Pacific Coast. Denver, Georgetown Loop, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s 
Peak, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, to say nothing 
of the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, the Arkansas Valley, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, or, Portland, Mt. Shasta, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, St, Paul, and Minneapolis, are 
to be seen as the tourist may elect, while the wonders of the Yosemite and Yellowstone Park are also 
possibilities to those who take advantage of this opportunity of a lifetime. 





Names and addresses of the Company's District Passenger Agent, to any one of whom persons desiring information may apply : 


SAM’L CARPENTER, Eastern Pass’r Agent W. W. LORD, Jr., Ass’t Eastern Pass’r Agent, THOMAS PURDY Pass’r Agt , Long Branch Dist., 


No. 1196 Broadway, 8. E. Cor. 29th St., New York, N. Y. No. 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J 


GEO. M. ROBERTS, New England Pass’r Agent, THOS E WATT, Pass’r Agent West District, 
No. 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Cor Fifth Ave and Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


COLIN STUDDS, Pass’r Agt. South-Fast. Dist., B COURLAENDER, Jr., Pass’r Agt Baltimore Dist., 
15th and G Sts., Washington, D. C. N. E. Cor. Baltimore & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Has Led and Continues to Lead All Other Transportation Companies 


B. P. FRASER, Pass’r Agent Buffalo District, 
No. 3807 Ellicott 8q., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. K. SHOEMAKER, Pass’r-Agt Middle Dist. 
No. 1411 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN APPLIANCES TENDING TO INCREASE 


Comfort, Safety, Luxury, and Speed in Railway Travel. 





The introduction of the system of elevated stations and double- 
decked steam-ferry ships, which enable passengers to pass 
to and from trains aad stations above the turmoil of the 
river-front street traffic, are among the many triumphs of 
this greatest of public servants. 


The introduction of Limited Express Trains. 

The introduction of Vestibuled Trains. 

The introduction of Stenographers, Electric Lights, Baths, 
Barbers, Libraries, Ladies’ Maids, and movable easy-chairs 
on Limited Express Trains. 

The introduction of Interlocking Switches, the Block-Signal 
System, and other Safety-secuting Apparatus, 

The introduction of Stone-ballasted Track and Steel Rails. 
The introduction of the method whereby engines can be sup- 
plied with water while running at a full rate of speed. 

The establishment of a personally-conducted Tourist System 


The opening ef a New Passenger Statien at the foot of West 
23d Street, New York city, together with a Pennsylvania 
Railroad Cab Service, whereby citizens and visitors have 
the use of first-class conveyances to and from their residen- 
ces, hotels, or places of business at reasonable rates, is 
among their latest accomplishments. 





for the benefit of the pleasure-seeking public. 

The iatroduction of Chaperons in connection with personally- 
conducted Tours and Excursions, for the benefit of ladies 
traveling without escert. 





Other Railroad Companies may imitate, may emulate, but aone 
can equal, much less surpass, the perfection of passenger 
service which has been attained, and is maintained by this 
greatest of railways. 
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THE PUGET ALONG THE 
SOUND REGION 








COLUMBIA RIVER. 








opens a new world to the people of the East. No other river in the world is like the 
Here you see the finest timber in America; one Columbia. Its fish are shipped to 
of the finest grain regions ; a section celebrated every part of the world. Ships from the 
for its delicious fruits ; a country rich in agri- Oriental countries and the islands of 
cultural and mineral resources ; and it can be the Pacific pass to and fro upon it, and 
reached by the luxurious trains of the New the scenery along its banks is charming. 
York Central Lines and their connections. This country is reached by the New: 


York Central and its connections; in 
fact, any part of the Pacific Coast can 


be easily and quickly reached by the 


A booklet on the ‘‘Lake Shore Limited,” New York Central Lines. 


containing also a noveland unique descrip- 
tive time table of this wonderful train, 
will be sent free by addressing George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern 


Central Station, New York. 


Railway Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Los Angeles in 


NATIONAL RDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION EETING 


July ’99 





Low Rates and Luxurious Traveling. With a Choice of Seven Routes Returning Home. 
HE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY will make very low rates, and offers the 


most attractive 
the above meeting. 


Gate is via THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, in connection with the scenic 


LINE OF THE WORLD. 


Manitou, a beautiful mountain resort ; Garden of the Gods; Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City with its 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle. All of Nature’s Marvels of Kansas,Colorado, and 
Utah are included in this route. 


No other route 


general enjoyment for the teachers and their friends. Write for full particulars. 


S, H. THOMSON, Central Passenger Agent, LOUIS W. EWALD, New Englend Passenger Agent. 
905 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa 192 Washingten St., Boston, lass. 


W. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agnet. 


route to the teachers and their friends contemplating attending 
From St. Louis and Kansas City, the pathway to the Golden 


Denver, Colorado Springs, under the shadows of the Rockies ; 


offers such fine opportunities sight-seeing, pleasure, comfort, and 


W. 8B. DODDRIDGE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. General Manager 
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WEST-BOUND. EAST BOUND. 
Leaves BOSTON daily ex. Sun., via Fitchburg R.R. 9.30am | Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. 9.00 am 
Leaves NEW YORK gaily, “ West Shore R.R.12.45 pm | LeavesCHICAGO “ “ Wabash R.R. 12.02 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO “ “ Wabash R. R. 3.00 pm | Arrives NEW YORK “ “ West ShoreR .R. 3.3e pm 
Arrives ST.LOUIS ‘“ “’ Wabash R. R. 6.52pm | Arrives BOSTON “ “Fitchburg R. R. 7.00 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. Youcan travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CAKS, without change, 


BETWEEN BOSTON, NEW. YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
The tourist via the, West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. I ts line offers one 
gant. ever-enchanting and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
atskill Mountains. through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara. bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie and Michigan. 
No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. LAMBERT, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, New York, U. S. A. 














FOR 
FIRST-CLASS | § 
TRAVEL, 


A 
FIRST-CLASS 
LINE. 








Wea Orr as AGH \ 





Magnificent Wagner, Sleeping, Parlor, and 
Library Smoking Cars 





LIBERTY CAP 


is one of the TOURISTS’ FAVORITES, in 


Yellowstone Park. 


It is an EXTINCT GEYSER, how old no one knows. It 
stands at the base of the beautiful 


HOT SPRINGS TERRACES, 











Teachers, Educators, those planning to attend and looks like an old mummy. 
the N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles, use the Take the SHASTA-NORTHERN PACIFIC route homeward 
Michigan Central “‘ The Niagara Falls Route.” from Los Angeles and en route stop and see Liberty Cap and 

: the Geysers, Canyons, etc. Send Chas. 8. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., 
See the Great Cataract and compare its charms SIX GENTS for our new WONDERLAND "90. 


with the grandeur of the Rockies. Only MC 
trains stop at Falls View Station. 


For rates &c., address W. F. Mersnon, 819 Broadway, New 
York ; I. M. Bortuz, 47 So. 8rd Street, Philadelphia; Ep. 0. 
SoHOEN, 1118 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburg; F. H. Foaarry, 208 
alg ' ® So. Clark Street, Chicago. ‘ 
O. W. RvuGGLEs, R. HL’ TEU, W. H. Unpgnwoop, go TS fe METER EMTS PEER ELS WE LAIR ; 

G4P&T.A, Gen’l pt, G E.P. '€3929>: 3>3332>>: 3232322: >23232: : 

Chicago. Detroit. Buffalo. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 


It is 24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated traveler, which are 
fully set forth in the following illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


Grand Cation of Arizona, 


82 pp., 15 illustrations. 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


48 pp., 89 illustrations. 


New Mexico Health Resorts, 


60 pp. 64 illustrations. 


88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Arizona Health Resorts, 


84 pp., 27 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful, the midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Coronado, and Santa Barbara, is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Correspondence solicited. Address General Passenger Office, 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, Chicago. 


It provides the best dining-car and eating house service in the world— : 
i 
F 
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Finest Roadbed on the Continent. 





SPLENDID 


DAILY SERVICE 


NEW ENGLAND 
And the WEST... 


The only line running through cars in connection 
—WITH THE— 


Great 4-Track New York Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 


(FAST MAIL ROUTE) 
Michigan Central Railroad, 


(NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE) 


and the “ Big Four Route,” 


To 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
Vestibuled Sleepin; Cars Trains Hea'ed by Steam. 


A. §. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Michigan 
Resorts 


are directly on the 
line of the 


Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Railway... 
“ The Fishing Line” 
TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Charlevoix 
PETOSKEY 
Excellent ~ ANieerd . 
earing Broo 
Service ; Wequetonsing 
To Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 
MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
| Points 


*¢ Michigan in Summer,’’ a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive ef the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 
Cc. L, LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Greatly Reduced Rates 


to the N. E. A, Meeting 


will be given by the 


Great 


Rock Island 


Route 


THIS IS THE BEST LINE 


And has many features that will commend 
themselves to the Teacher Tourist, among 
which is the system of 


Rock Island 


Personally conducted Tourist Excursions. 


Boston to Pacific Coast, 
Concerning which you should ask information 








If you are going to 


LOS ANGELES, 


write now for the beautitul book, 
“ The '99 N. E. A.,” 
which covers the trip fully, gives complete 
details as to rates, tickets, privileges, side 
trips, and other things connected with the 
journey, and of which’the intending excur- 
sionist should have early knowledge. 
Address 
CHAS. KENNEDY, G. E, P. A. 
305 Broadway, New York. 


Jno. Sepasttan, G. P. A., - ~ Chicago. 
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The basis of tare is 


Los Angeles } 


a 


E wish to impress on the minds of teachers and their 
friends that in going to the Los Angeles meeting, , the 


cost will not be greater to travel over the best route 
Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore and 
It has a very large patronage from 
You will travel comfortably. The 
equipment, road-bed and tracks are maintained in perfect 
The trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 

Our route traverses the richest, most populous and interesting 
portion of the Middle States, with such cities as Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, etc., to Chicago, and along the south shore 
of Lake Erie of which there are many beautiful views. 


HALF RATES 


‘A Book of Trains” explaining our service and route sent free to any address and 


from the East. 
Michigan Southern Ry. 
the best class of people. 


condition. 


any desired information gladly furnished by 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ae ee em 


with $2.00 added account 
membership fee. 





HAUNTS IN THE 
WILD WOODS 


AND 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 


Either or both, can be found along the 
lines of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee :=4 
St. Paul R’y 


in Wisconsin, MINNESOTA, NORTHERN 
Micuican, Iowa, and the Daxkoras. 











Among the many delightful Summer Re- 
sorts are DELAVAN, WAUKESHA, OCONO- 
MOWOC, ELKHART LAKE, MARQUETTE: 
MADISON, KILBOURN, MINOCQUA, STAR 
LAKE, LAKES OKOBOJI, SPIRIT LAKE, 
CLEAR LAKE, BIG STONE, FRONTENAC, 
WHITE BEAR, and LAKE MINNETONKA. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the 
forests of Northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas 
true sportsmen can fish and hunt to their 
heart’s content. 





For pamphlet of ‘SUMMER TOURS,” 
“FISHING AND HUNTING,” apply to 
nearest ticket agent, or address with two- 
cent stamp, Geo. H. HEaFForD, Gen’'l Pass. 
Agent, sss Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WHERE 
TO GO 
THIS 
SUMMER 


HAVE YOU EVER 
CONSIDERED THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A FEW WEEKS 
AT BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE 
CITY, OR OTHER NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN RESORTS ? 

IF NOT YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE THE 
MATTER BY WRITING TO 
THE GEN’L PASS’R AGENT 
OF THE CHICAGO AND 
WEST MICHIGAN 
RAILWAY, AT GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH., WHO WILL 
BE VERY GLAD TO 


SEND YOU A 
FOLDER FULL OF 
PICTURES AND 
INFORMATION 


P. 8.—The Popular Route to 
the Michigan Resorts is the 
Chicago and West Michigan 
Railway --All Ticket 

Agents sell via this route 


GEO. DE HAVEN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


In Going to the 





Meeting 


of the National Educational 
Asseciation, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in July, 1899, it is natural for one to 
wish to see the grandest and most 
impressive scenery en route. This 
you will do by taking the 


Denver and | 
Rio Grande Railroad 


(in one or both directions, as we 
have two different routes through 








the mountains). This road traverses 
over a thousand miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and has all of the finest meuntain 
scenery in America on its line. 


~wdseGee 


Write to H. E. Tupper, General Agent, 
No. 353 Broadway, N. Y., or S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado, for illus 





trated pamphlets of the route. 
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Safety Speed Economy Luxury 


ARE ALL SYNONYMOUS WITH 
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A PEERLESS TRIO OF FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY in Each Direction. 
Up-to-date Equipment and Service, Through Sleeping Car Service to Chicago from Boston 


via Fitchburg and West Shore Roads and from New York vza both West Shore Road and 
D. L. & W. R. R. 


F. J. TMOORE, General Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
General Superintendent. CLEVELAND, 0. General Passenger Agent. 
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: TO LOS ANGELES. 


Travel with comfort and safety. A tour of the continent is best made 











over the 


Chicago 224 North-Western Line 


Its various sections cover 7997 miles of railway in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. All who expect 
to attend the Convention of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


this summer should travel, at. least one way, by this road. It passes through St. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Portland, and San. Francisco. 








One of THE ScHoot JourRNAL patties will travel by this route. 
Address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago; or 
H. A. Gross, General Eastern Agent, 461 Broadway, New York. 
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Every year a large proportion of the 40 ',oo00 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation in traveling. The NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which meets this year at"Los Angeles, July 11 to 14, will draw together teachers from ali parts of the United States. A 


One Fare Round Trip Rate is made on the railroads, plus the annual fee to the N. FE. A. Many attractive side trips can be madefromthere. Fuller 
information concerning delightful vacation outings will be given in future issues of this Special Supplement. 


How to do Europe. 


It is getting to be more and more general for tachers 
to go to Europe in the summer. Some undertake courses 
of study abroad, others go with a well-defined object, 
still others take the trip merely for the pleasure and 
profit of traveling. To this last class a few pointers may 
be valuable. 

In considering where to go it is necessary to remember 
that it is not what a person eats but what he digests that 
counts. Somebody said to Thoreau: “I suppose you 
have traveled extensively in Europe.” “No,” was the 
reply, “but I have traveled extensively in Concord.” 
Somewhat in Thoreau’s sense, it is often advisable to 
travel extensively in North Wales, or Brittany, or 
Switzerland. 

The danger is that the teacher with only six weeks or 
80 will try to see too much. There is a great deal to be 

said in favor of confining one’s attention to a single 
country. The rest of Europe will wait. 


As an example of what may be done, two New York 
teachers last summer made a tour on bicycles of the 
cathedral towns of England. They were only four days 
in London; they saw nothing of continental Europe. 
They did, however, come back with a real feeling for the 


exquisite charm of rural England. They had seen more - 


than the conventional tourist, whirled from place to 
place, could possibly make out. 

As another example, a well-known school principal of 
Washington, D. C., has been abroad only once. On that 
occasion he made a two months’ tour thru Norway. He 
did not even go by way of great Britain, but direct from 
Hoboken to Christiania. He has not seen the things 
everybody is supposed to have seen, but the memory of 
that glorious summer among the fiords he would not ex- 
change for the ability to say that he had looked at 
pictures in all the capitals of Europe. 

There are so many tours of this character possible that 
it would be impossible to enumerate\many. Italy is dis- 
tinctly possible and even enjoyable in the summer. The 
voyage out is inspiring enough—past the Azores, in 
under the shadow of Gibraltar, across the blue Mediter- 
ranean to beautiful Naples, and then up the coast to 
Genoa and Florence is the natural headquarters of 
tourists who pass the summer in Italy, for, besides its 
wealth of historic and artistic interest, it has cool nights. 
The American art students have already found Florence 
out, and every summer there are sketch classes among 
the mountains that overhang the Lily of the Arno. 

A very delightful summer can be spent in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris. Here too the American art student 
has led the way. Such classes as that organized by Art 
Education are very profitable. For those who do not in- 
tend to study continuously in one place a series of 
excursions from Paris with perhaps a couple of weeks in 
Brittany might be recommended. France is good wheel- 
ing country. 

Or imagine passing a summer in Holland with its 
wonderful color and its animated, throbbing life. Haarlem, 
‘ Leyden, Amsterdam, the famous beach of Scheveningen 
—these are places one would learn to know and love. 

Many people, however, will of course prefer on mak- 
ing their first trip to go the regular round. There is a 
certain advantage is such-a course, in that it whets the 


appetite for more and leads to another trip the following 
year. 

A few points are worth making in connection with the 
voyage. Itis just as well to travel comfortably. One 
ought to be*sure to get a letter of credit large enough 
to cover all the expenser of the trip. Some allowance 
should be made for the unexpected that always happens. 
The letter of credit is the most convenient form of 
money. All one have to do is to present it at any one of 
two hundred banking houses scattered over Europe and 
to draw out the money desired. Firms not named in the 
letter will sometimes discount it at a better rate than 
the regular firm. If one is going to land in England, it 


is well to have a few sovereigns in one’s pocket for im- © 


mediate use. 

A passport is a good thing to have, tho the necessity 
for its use may not arise. It costs only a dollar and can 
be obtained of the State Department Passport Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. The passport is very useful in ge- 
curing admission to public buildings and private art gal- 
leries. 

What luggage to take is a matter of great importance. 
A good American trunk is enough for the things one will 
not need on the voyage. Articles for immediate use 
should be carried in a steamer trunk, which will slip 
under the berth. 

Warm clothing is a desideratum in European travel. 
The nights are apt to be cool even in Italy, while in Ger- 
many and England the blazing evenings of our climate 
are almost unknown. 

A valise or a dress suit case is of course a necessity. 
In general it is not well to attempt to travel with too 
little luggage. Men will do well, however, not to take 
much clothing with them, for they can purchase this 
more cheaply in Great Britain or France than in New 
York or Boston. y 

Railway travel abroad is somewhat perplexing to an 
American. Everywhere you find first, second, and third 
class, with great differences in rates and conveniences. 
No one ought to feel that itis beneath his dignity to 
travel otherwise than first class ; in England even promi- 
nent people sometimes prefer the third class cabs. On 
the other hand it is not well to be deluded into the idea 
that there is an equal amount of comfort in all the cabs. 
The more you pay, the greater the comfort you get. In 
going on a long journey, one will generally do better to 
travel first class, but on a short trip second or even third 
class is good enough. 

There is no checking system for luggage. One has 
to attend to its shipment more carefully than in this 
country. ° 

The question of hotels and boarding houses is impor- 
tant. Some people still cherish the delusion that living 
is cheaper abroad than in the United States. It is not. 
For the same kind of service you must expect to pay 
about the same price as here. If you stop at first class 
hotels, you must calculate upon paying about four dol- 
lars a day. On the Continent it is frequently better to 
engage only a room at the hotel and to get meals at 
restaurants. The expense under this arrangement may 
be estimated at about $2.50 per day. If one is going to 
be in a city for more than two weeks, it is cheapest and 
pleasantest to find a good pension. The expense in such 
a house will be about the same as in American boarding 
houses : 7. ¢., from eight to fifteen dollars per week. 
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The matter of feeing servants has always caused 
Americans some perplexity, atho the custom has crept 
into our large cities to such an extent that we are no 
longer strangers to it. It is a good rule to accept no 
service for which you are not willing to pay and to pay 
for no service which you have not received. Most 
Americans err on the side of too large tips. In their 
anxiety not to appear provincial théy overdo the busi- 
ness. Very small fees should be given for trifling 
services. To the waiter ten per cent. of your bill is the 
safe rule. Where a hotel bill is above two dollars, a per- 
centage of five per cent. suffices. One thing must be 
especially remembered. If you go to a private house on 
a visit you are expected by custom to fee the servants. 

Sometimes people are deterred from trips they would 
like to take by the fear that they will get into trouble 
thru ignorance of foreign languages. The fear is ground- 
less. In almost every hotel of Europe there is some 
employee who understands English. The Anglo-Saxon 
is a great traveler and has carried his language every- 
where with him. The American does not absolutely 
need any language but his own. 

It is a good thing, however, to brush up one’s French 
before going abroad. English has already become the 
language of waiters, and hetel clerks, but French is still 
the medium of conversation among the cultivated classes 
of the Continent. If one has a good knowledge of the 
language before going over, one stands a better chance 
of making pleasant and profitable acquaintance. It is 
impossible, however, in a brief stay to get such a knowl- 
edge of the language. It ordinarily takes about three 
months of constant association with the members of a 
French family to get even a passable command of the 
idiom and to converse freely is a matter of at least a 


year. 

Most teachers who go abroad will not get into any 
trouble with officials. There is no disposition abroad to 
annoy well-disposed travelers. Shouldany difficulty arise, 
however, remember that the American consul is sent 
abroad, at least nominally, to protect the interests of 
American people. Appeal to him for help and in case he 
does not render it, write letters to the American press 
demanding that which is a crying need in our government 
—a consular service free from the domination of politics 
and filled with capable diplomats. 


eS 
The Spanish Language. 
By RoBert Bruce, New York. 


Of all the Latin tongues, Spanish is the purest, for it 
has taken practically nothing from the barbarian con- 
querors who overran Spain ; and in spite of several cen- 
turies of intercourse with foreign peoples, only a limited 
number of foreign words and phrases have been adopted. 
Much more Latin than modern Italian, its words are not 
disfigured either by elisions more or less arbitrary, or by 
illogical constructions, and its. grammatical syntax is 
strictly laid down. It does not bend itself easily to the 
caprices of fashion in speaking, or to the whims of writers; 
and it still remains what the sixteenth century masters 
made it. Even in the middle ages, the language of poe- 
try was already forming, and required only the necessary 
span of time to complete and polish it. Spanish litera- 
ture flourished from that period, and Cervantes found 
ready to his hand the marvelous instrument which was 
to create the first masterpiece of distinctively European 
literature. The most notable feature of the Spanish 
language is its capability of being a perfect instrument at 
once for prose and poetry. In this respect it surpasses 
all other modern forms of speech, ancient Greek alone 
being comparable with it. It is well adapted to the por- 
trayal of the most vigorous passions, as well as to that of 
the tenderest sentiments. In prose, as in verse, the lan- 
guage shapes the idea, and as it were, carves and molds 
it. The great poet, Villegas had already, in 1500, adap- 
ted it to every variety of Greek rhythm and meter. Er- 
cilla, about the same time, wrote his epic “ Araucana” in 


language as delicate and flexible as his own sword, 
Quiros, and Cervantes himself, drew partial arabesques 
which challenge the modern romantic school to equal. 

In those times—more glorious perhaps than we readily 
admit—whether war was carried on against Goth and 
Vandal, Saracen or king, the romancers sang of every- 
thing—a tale of religion or of love, a rustic song, an he- 
roic deed, or a ballad of civil or political history, of noble 
ladies, provincial rights, liberty, famous palfreys, the Cid 
Ruy Diaz de Bivar, and Ximena, of Ogier and Durandarte, 
It was a fine and copious stream of poetry, drawn from 
the very fountain heads of human life and feeling the 
heart, the head, and. the arm. History lives in ballads— 
true national history, the progress of civilization, exalted 
faith, gallantry, chronology, sieges, dynasties, marches 
and provinces, bishops and clergy, civil rights and canon 
laws—all these the ballad treats of, and the language al- 
lows it. Without a settled language it would have been 
impossible. We may judge of the literature Spain pos- 
sessed, in those days when she outshone all the rest of 
Europe, by the works her people of that era have be- 
queathed to us. After the resplendent talents and liter- 
ary greatness of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
came the wretched, passionless classicists whose produc- 
tions were poetry and prose more conventional and 
more regular, swathed in etiquette, stiffened in ceremo- 
nial. It no longer attracts by its national vigor ; poeti- 
cal inspiration and originality fade away, authors seek 
rather to imitate, to draw from Greek and Latin sources. 
But impotent rules of poetic art can supply only lifeless 


forms, and, as is always the case where inspiration iswanting, . 


art vainly tries, to support talent. All these works of the 
decadence have been preserved, however, and they are still 
admired; the vitality of the language alone has preserved 
them. Essentially poetic in character, being natively 
dreamy and contemplative, the Spaniard in all his vicissi- 
tudes and defeats still preserves his ancient gravity ; and 
his language is the most solemn as well as the most poetic 
in Europe. 


But aside from the literary merit and subtlety of the 


Spanish language—and moreimportant still to American 
students and business men—that tongue competes with 
English for the mastery of the central zone of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. With the single exception of Brazil— 
which is Portuguese—the language of the South 
American States is also the dominant language of the 
West Indies, of Central America and Mexico. These 
are our neighbors, and they furnish the nearest and most 
natural markets for our surplus manufactures, as well as 
being the source of a great many of our importations. 
For several years prior to the war of 1898, the commer- 
cial ties between the United States and the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples of this hemisphere were being drawn closer 
and closer together. And tho temporarily ruptured by 
armed and heated conflict, they are rapidly healing ; and 
the acquisition of so much erstwhile Spanish territory to 
our own national domain, makes a knowledge of the speech 
of the conquered Dons more and more valuable to our 
educators and tradespeople. 








The Needles and Colorado River. 
Courtesy of Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe R. R. 
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National Educational Association 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


On occasion of the National Educational Association Annual Meeting to be held this year at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11th to 14th, 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers the teachers of the country the grandest educational route possible, 
passing as it does through the richest farming lands of Pennsylvania, along the Banks of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers, over the backbone of thé Alleghany Mountains, around Horse Shoe Curve, Allegrippus 
and the Pack Saddle, through Harrisburg, Johnstown, and Pittsburg, affording the opportunity for a night 
view under the most favorable circumstances of the furnace fires of the iron, steel, and glass works of Penn- 
sylvania, and thence through the great agricultural and manufacturing districts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
to the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, whence branches the gigantic fan of Trunk Lines to the Pacific 
Coast by Northern, Southern, and Central Routes. ‘ 

Never was a grander opportunity, than the present, given for Americans to know their own country. 
The rate being one fare for the round trip, will enable our educators, at half the usual expense in rail- 
road fares, to see for themselves the wonders of the Rocky Mountains, the Great Southwest, Northwest, 
and Pacific Coast. Denver, Georgetown Loop, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s 
Peak, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, to say nothing 
of the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, Albuquerque,’Santa Fe, the Arkansas Valley, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, or, Portland, Mt. Shasta, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, are 
to be seen as the tourist may elect, while the wonders of the Yosemite and Yellowstone Park are also 
possibilities to those who take advantage of this opportunity of a lifetime. 
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Names and addresses of the Company's District Passenger Agent, to any one of whom persons desiring information may apply : 
SAM’L CARPENTER, Eastern Pass’r Agent. W. W. LORD, Jr., Ass’t Eastern Pass’r Agent, THOMAS PURDY. Pass’r Agt., Long Branch Dist., 


No. 1196 Broadway, 8. E. Cor. 29th St., New York, N. Y. No. 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
B. P. FRASER, Pass’r Agent Buffalo District, GEO. M. ROBERTS, New England Pass’r Agent, THOS. E. WATT, Pass’r Agent West District, 
No. 307 Ellicott S8q., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. No. 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Cor. Fifth Ave. and Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. K. SHOEMAKER, Pass’r Agt Middle Dist. COLIN STUDDS, Pass’r Agt. South-East. Dist., B. COURLAENDER, Jr., Pass’r Agt Baltimore Dist., 
No. 1411 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 15th and G. Sts., Washington, D. C. N. E. Cor. Baltimore & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
‘Has Led and Continues to Lead All Other Transportation Companies 


IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN APPLIANCES TENDING TO INCREASE 


Comfort, Safety, Luxury, and Speed sn Railway Travel. 





The introduction of Limited Express Trains. The introduction of the system of elevated stations and double- 

The introduction of Vestibuled Trains. decked steam-ferry ships, which enable passengers to pass 

The introduction of Stenographers, Electric Lights, Baths, se and from ieee and stations above the turmoil of the 
Barbers, Libraries, Ladies’ Maids, and movable easy-chairs ye iver-front atrent traffic, are among the many triumphs of 
on Limited Express Trains. this greatest of public servants. 

The introduction of Interlocking Switches, the Block-Signal 
System, and other Safety-securing Apparatus, 

The introduction of Stone-ballasted Track and Steel Rails. 
The introduction of the method whereby engines can be sup- 
plied with water while running at a full rate of speed. 

The establishment of a personally-conducted Tourist System 
for the benefit of the pleasure-seeking public. Other Railroad Companies may imitate, may emulate, but none 

The introduction ef Chaperons in connection with personally- can equal, much less surpass, the perfection of passenger 
conducted Tours and Excursions, for the benefit of ladies service which has been attained, and is maintained by this 
traveling without escort. , greatest of railways. 


The Opening of a New Passenger Station at the foot of West 
23d Street, New York city, together with a Pennsylvania 
Railroad Cab Service, whereby citizens and visitors have 
the use of first-class conveyances to and from their regiden- 
ces, hotels, or places of business at reasonable rates, is 
among their latest accomplishments, 
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THE 
“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








The New York Central’s books of travel. 
These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the resorts of America, 
best routes, timé required for journey and 


cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4x8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books ; this Catalogue 
sent free to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George 
H. Daniels; General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
















DON’T 





go to Europe until you have made a trip 
on the New York Central’s “Empire 
State Express” and seen Niagara Falls. 
Both can be accomplished in a day, and 
at the lowest regular rate charged on any 


railroad in the world, 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 





For a copy of the ‘‘ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel" send 
one 2-cert stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 














Los Angeles in July ’99 


NATIONAL RDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION |RETING 









Low Rates and Luxurious Traveling. With a Choice of Seven Routes Returning Home. 
HE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY will make very low rates, and offers the 


most attractive route to the teachers and their friends contemplating attending 


the above meeting. From St. Louis and Kansas City, the pathway to the Golden 
Gate is via THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, in connection with the scenic 
LINE OF THE WORLD. Denver, Colorado Springs, under the shadows of the Rockies; 
Manitou, a beautiful mountain resort ; Garden of the Gods; Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City with its 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle. All of Nature’s Marvels of Kansas,Colorado, and 
Utah are included in this route. 

No other route offers such fine opportunities sight-seeing, pleasure, comfort, and 
general enjoyment for the teachers and their friends. Write for full particulars. 


S.H. THOFISON, Central Passenger Agent, ss LOUIS W. EWALD, New England Passenger Agent 
9e5 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 192 Washingten St., Boston, [ass. 
W. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, W. B. DODDRIBGE, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. General Manager 
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Vy NIAL_ The Favorite Route to the 
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EAST AND EST ~ 
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WEST-BOUND. EAST BOUND. 
Leaves BOSTON daily ex. Sun., via Fitchburg R.R. 9.30 am Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. 9.00 am 
Leaves NEW YORK daily, “ West Shore R.R.12.45 pm | Leaves CHICAGO “  « Wabash R. R. 12.02 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO 2 “ Wabash R. R. 3.00 pm Arrives NEW YORK “ “ West Shore R. R. 3.3e pm 
Arrives ST.LOUIS ‘“ ‘“ Wabash R. R. 6.52 pm | Arrives BOSTON “« «Fitchburg R. R. 7.00 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CAKS, without change, 


BETWEEN BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its line offers one 
and. ever-enchanting and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirting the foothills of the 
“atskiil Mountains. through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie and Michigan. 
No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


anst-tuss |? BEAUTIFUL 
Tee. «=| WILD FLOWERS 


Se ; From Yellowstone Park, nicely pressed and 
Magnificent Wagner, Sleeping, Parlor, and S address and FIFTY CENTS to CHA 

















A 
FIRST-CLASS 
LINE. 











mounted, can be obtained by sending ee 
: ‘ . 
Library Smoking Cars ® FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific 


Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

We have a limited number of books, 6 by 
8 inches in size, containing TEN specimens 
of wild flowers common to the Park. These 
books are nicely gotten up and in mailing 
are carefully wrapped so as to avoid injury 
in the mails. 

The flowers are carefully mounted on 


UNEXCELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 


heavy paper, the freshness of color is well 
retained, and the common -.and botanical 
names are given, together with a brief state- 
ment of where each flower may be found. 


Two full-page illustrations of Park scenery 
are given, one of the Excelsior Geyser in 





Michigan Central Train at Falls View Station. , eruption, the other of the Lower Fall and 
s * Grand Canyon. 
Teachers, Educators, those planning to attend| 4 These herbariums are precisely alike and 


the N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles, use the] @ make very nice souvenirs of the Park, par- 


Saif’ “ : »| @ ticularly for those who have visited the Park 
Michigan Central “ The Niagara Falls Route. % 6©or those who are interested in botanical 


See the Great Cataract and compare its charms} @ studies. Send fifty cents and your address, 
with the grandeur of the Rockies. Only MC ® and be sure and state where the advertise- 


: : ° ment was seen. 
ected vie dha — View Station. Return from Los Angeles via this route and 


gather some flowers yourself. 











0. W. Ruaauzs, R. H. L’Hommenpiev, W. H. UnpDERWoop, 
G. P. & T.A., Gen’l Bupt., G._E.P.A., 
Chicago. Detroit. Buffalo. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 


It provides the best dining-car and eating house service in the world— 
It is 24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles than any other line, 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated traveler, which are 
fully set forth in the following illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


Grand Cafion of Arizona, 


82 pp., 15 illustrations. 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


60 pp. 64 illustrations. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


48 pp., 89illustrations. 


New Mexico Health Resorts, 


88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Arizona Health Resorts, 


84 pp., 27 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful, the midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Coronado, and Santa Barbara, is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


Correspondence solicited. Address General Passenger Office, 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, Chicago. 


02D DP PPP DPP DPPH EE DPS PPE PP REECE CEC CES CEREAL Kaaag gaa 





Finest Roadbed on the Continent. 





SPLENDID 


DAILY SERVICE 


Between 


NEW ENGLAND 
And the WEST... 


The only line running through cars in connection 
—WITH THE— 


Great 4-Track New York Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 


(FAST MAIL ROUTE) “gy 


Michigan Central Railroad, 


(NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE) 


and the “ Big Four Route,” 


TO 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars Trains Heated by Steam. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Michigan 


(Resorts 


are directly on thé 
line of the 


Grand Rapids and 


Indiana Railway...|. 


“ The Fishing Line’ 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Charlevoix 
PETOSKEY 

Bay View 
Roaring Brook 
Wequetonsing 
Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 

MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
Points 


‘« Michigan in Summer,’’ a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Excellent 
Service 
To 











Greatly Reduced Rates 


to the N. E. A, Meeting 


will be given by the 


Great 


Rock Island 


Route 


THIS IS THE BEST LINE 


And has many features that will commend 
themselves to the Teacher Tourist, among 
which is the system of 


Rock Island 


Personally conducted Tourist Excursions. 


Boston to Pacific Coast, 
Concerning which you should ask information 





If you are going to 


LOS ANGELES, 


write now for the beautitul book, 


“ The ’99 N. E. A.,”’ 
which covers the trip fully, gives complete 
details as to rates, tickets, privileges, side 
trips, and other things connected with the 
journey, and of which the intending excur- 
sionist sheuld have early knowledge. 

: Address 
CHAS. KENNEDY, G. E. P. A. 
305 Broadway, New York, 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 


Chicago. 
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Los Angeles ) 


E wish to impress on the minds of teachers and their 
friends that in going to the Los Angeles meeting, the 
cost will not be greater to travel over the best route 


THE 


LAKE 
SHORE 


CHIGAN 
aM SouTHERN 


RaiLWwAt: 





The basis of fare is 


the best class of people. 


from the East. Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Ry. It has a very large patronage from 
You will travel comfortably. The 
equipment, road-bed and tracks are. maintained in perfect 
condition. The trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 

Our route traverses the richest, most populous and interesting 
portion of the Middle States, with such cities as Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, etc., to Chicago, and along the south shore 
of. Lake Erie of which there are many beautiful views. 


HALF RATES 


‘A Book of Trains” explaining our service and route sent free to any address and 


any desired information gladly furnished by 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio. 


with $2.00 added account 
membership fee. 


| 
y 





HAUNTS IN THE) 


WILD WOODS 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 


Either or both, can be found along the 
lines of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee 24 
St. Paul R’y 


in ‘Wisconsin, MINNESOTA, NORTHERN 
Micnican, Iowa, and the Dakotas, 











Among the many delightful Summer Re- 
sorts are DELAVAN, WAUKESHA, OCONO- 
MOWOC, ELKHART LAKE, MARQUETTE, 
MADISON, KILBOURN, MINOCQUA, STAR 
LAKE, LAKES OKOBOJI, SPIRIT LAKE, 
CLEAR LAKE, BIG STONE, FRONTENAC, 
White BEAR, and LAKE MINNETONKA. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the 
forests of Northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas 
true sportsmen can fish and hunt to their 
heart’s content. 





For pamphlet of ‘‘SUMMER TOURS,” 
“FISHING AND HUNTING,” apply to 
nearest ticket agent, or address with two- 
cent yin H. HEaFFoRD, Gen’l Pass. 





Agent, 555 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


WHERE 
TO GO 
THIS 
SUMMER 


HAVE YOU EVER 
CONSIDERED THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A FEW WEEKS 
AT BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE 
CITY, OR OTHER NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN RESORTS ? 

IF NOT YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE THE 
MATTER BY WRITING TO 
THE GEN’L PASS’R AGENT 
OF THE CHICAGO AND 
WEST MICHIGAN 
RAILWAY, AT GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH., WHO WILL 
BE VERY GLAD TO 


SEND YOU A 
FOLDER FULL OF 
PICTURES AND 
INFORMATION 


P. §.—The Popular Route to 
the Michigan Resorts is the 
Chicago and West Michigan 
Railway --All Ticket 

Agents sell via this route 


GEO. DE HAVEN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 





In Going to the 
Meeting 


of the National Educational 
Association, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in July, 1899, it is natural for one to 


| wish to see the grandest and most 


impressive scenery en route. This 


you will do by taking the 


Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad 


(in one or both directions, as we 
have two different routes through 
the mountains). This road traverses 
over a thousand miles of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, and has all of the finest mountain 
scenéry in America on its line. 








WIDE 


Write to H, E. Tupper, General Agent, 
No. 353 Broadway, N. Y., or S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado, for illus 
trated pamphlets of the route, 
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A PEERLESS TRIO OF FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DALY in Each Direction. 
Up-to-date Equipment and Service, Through Sleeping Car Service to Chicago from Boston 


via Fitchburg and West Shore Roads and from New York za both West Shore Road and 
mL. &w. KR. 


F. J. TIOORE, General Agent, 29: Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. JOHNSTON, . B. F. HORNER, 
General Superintendent. CLEVELAND, 0, General Passenger Agent. 


TO LOS ANGELES. 


Travel with comfort and safety. A tour of the continent is best made 
over the 


Chicago 224 North-Western Line 


Its various sections cover 7997 miles of railway in Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. All who expect 
to attend the Convention of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


this summer should travel, at least one way, by this road It passes through St. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Francisco. 

















One of THe ScHoor Journat parties will travel by this route 






Address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago; or 
H. A. Gross, General Eastern Agent, 461 Broadway, New York. 
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Every year a large proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation in traveling. The NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, which meets this year at Los Angeles, July 11 to 14, will draw together teachers from all parts of the United States. A 
One Fare Round Trip Rate is made on the railroads, plus the annual fee to the N. FE. A. Many attractive side trips can be madefromthere. Fuller 
information concerning delightful vacation outings will be given in future issues of this Special Supplement. 


Sketch of Los Angeles. 
By J. W. Henry. 


The City of Los Angeles (City of the Angels), where 
the coming sessions of the National Educational Associ- 
ation are to be held, was founded Sept. 4, 1781, by 
Spanish soldiers from the San Gabriel Mission. It 
has grown from an obscure pueblo to a metropolitan 
city owing to its agreeable climate, fertile soil, admirable 
location and the persistent advertising of its enterprising 
people and their faith in its future. 

In 1790 the population was 141, consisting of one 
European, seventy-two Spanish-Americans, seven Indians, 
twenty-two mulattoes and thirty-nine mestizos. In 1880 
the population was 11,000 ; to-day it is 110,000. 

In 1868 the first railroad was built from Los Angeles 
to the ocean at San Pedro; 1874 the Southern Pacific 
was built from San Francisco, and in 1885 the Sante Fe 
was completed ; thus giving the city a second transconti- 
nental line, which is not enjoyed by San Francisco. Since 
then a third line by way of New Orleans has been built, 
and present indications are that a fourth transcontinental 
line thru Salt Lake City will soon be built. 

Ten years ago there was not a single paved street in 
Los Angeles; now there are 175 miles of graded and 
graveled streets, fourteen miles of paved streets, 300 
miles of cement sidewalks and 150 miles of sewer, includ- 
ing an outfall sewer to the ocean, a distance of fifteen 
miles. 

The government has appropriated and begun the ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 on a breakwater at San Pedro— 
the harbor of Los Angeles—and has also appropriated 
$250,000 for an addition to the post office. 

Los Angeles is provided with an exceptionally fine 
street car system, the best of any city of its size in the 
United States, the total mileage of which is 140 miles, 
all but ten miles being electric. It was the first city in 
the United States to run a street car line by electricity. 


« 


There are also electric lines to Pasadena, Altadena and 
Santa Monica, besides numerous steam railway lines to 
all points. 

Los Angeles was one of the first cities to abandon the 
use of gas for electricity, which was done thirteen years 
ago. It is peculiarly an electrical city, most of its manu- 
factories being run by electric power, which is furnished 
by the waterfalls in the mountain range fifteen miles from 
the city. This promises to be of incalculable benefit to 
the city and vicinity, as the resource is only slightly de. 
veloped. 

The city is admirably favored for a residence location, 
being midway between ocean and mountain, about fifteen 
miles from each, composed of hill and plain, well supplied 
with picturesque parks. Griffith park, said to be the 
largest park in the United States, containing over 3,000 
acres ; while Elysian park contains 600 acres. Thous- 
ands of dollars are being spent annually for their improve- 
ment. 

It has many beautiful homes surrounded by trees 
and shrubs and plants of every clime, tropic as well as 
semi-tropic ; hedges of calla lilies, immense rose trees, 
geraniums, fuschias, heliotrope, and smilax covering the 


side of a house and in bloom during the whole year ; im- 


mense bananas, ferns, and palms, jasmine, oranges, lem- 
ons, and tuberoses filling the air with their fragrance ; 
fig, walnut, and pepper trees.with their beautiful shade, 
and all with many more, grown so quickly as to excite 
great surprise from those who have never lived in a semi- 
tropical country. 

Los Angeles is especially favored by the presence of 
noted lecturers, musicians, and divines, who come to visit or 
live in this modern Paradise; while the best theatricals 
and operas find here ample patronage. 

It is an ideal location for a home, where the climate is 
agreeable, and natural resources for pleasure are varied, 
and with abundance and variety of fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds the year round. 





Permanent Exhibition of California Products, maintained by the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. Free to visitors to the city. 





Summer Schools. 


CoLorapo,—State Normal School, Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 

Denver Normal,—Preparatory School, Denver, Colo. Summer 


Session, June 12-July 14. Address Fred Dick, Principal. 


ILLINo1s,—National Summer School, Armor Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. Summer Course, June <r 8, 1899. Address Ginn & Co., 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl, 

Summer Schoul of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. 
August 18, 

New School of Methods at Chicago, Ill. Courses in music, art, 
BR ysical culture, pedagogy and philosophy. Address C. C. 

irchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Chicago normal summer school, Normal Park, Chicago. Under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of education. Three weeks, 
from July sfuly 21. Twelve departments. Daily practice school. 
Address E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

American Institute of normal methods, at Evanston, July 18 
Aug. 24. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, penmanship 
and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, Mass. 


July 20- 


MASSACHUSETTS.--Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. July 10-18, Address L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., 263 Dear- 

orn avenue, Chicago, II. 

Harvard Summer School. Coursesin Old Testament, church 
history, and theology, Address Kev. R. S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses. Address 

m. A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Walter J. Kenyon, Director. 
Fifth annual session begins July 11, at Marthas Vineyard. Ca- 
milla Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—American Music Training School, Marble- 
head, from amy | 11-28. Address, A. W. Richardson, business 
manager, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 

New School of Methods, at Hingham, Mass. Courses in music, 
art, physical culture, pedagogy, and philosophy. Address C. C, 
Birchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Institute of Technology, summer term, Boston, Mass. Courses 
in mechanical drawing, mathematics, architecture, chemistry, 
biology, physics, history, modern languages, mechanism, sho 
work, ag ae sanitary science, and practical sanitation. Ad- 
dress H. W. Tyler, secretary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 


Clark University summer school, Worcester, Mass, 
paychology: biology, pedagogy and anthropology. 

ouis L. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

State normal School summer session at Hyannis, Mass, Tui- 
tion free to Massachusetts teachers. Address W.A. Baldwin, 
Ph. D., Principal. 


MAINE,—Fryeburg School of Methods, July 27 to August ro, at 
ee Address Ernst Hamlin Abbott, Manager, Fryeburg, 
aine, 


Coursesin 
Address 


Nortu CaRoLina.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
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Young Orange Orchard, Los Angeles, Cal. 








matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. ‘ 
“— 29. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville 


July 19 


Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, N.C, From June 13-18, 
Address W. T, Whitsett, N.C. 

Chicago Normal summer school, under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago board of education. From July 3 to July 31. Twelve de- 
partments. Daily practice school. Address E, Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicago public schools. 


New York.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offersa 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks beginning July 5. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments, The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York city, July 10-Au- 
gust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
begins in July. Address W. H.H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

New York University.—Summer coursesin psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin and Greek, July 10o-August 18, Address Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York, from 
July 8to August 18, One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Saranac Lake—Courses in art, manual training, and nature 
study. FromJune 5 to September 5, Address J, Liberty Tadd, 
3i9 N, 32d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tomlins method of teaching singing. Two courses : (a) devel- 
opment of adult singing voice and art of song interpretation ; (b) 
training of the child voice and music schools. Two weeks in 
each of the following cities: Buffalo, 146 Park street, July 10-22 ; 
Chicago, 40 Randolph street, July 31-Aug. 12; New York, 3 West 
18th street, Aug. 14-26; Boston, Aug. 28-Sept.9. Address Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, 288 West 7oth street, New York city. 

Lone Istanp.—American Institute of normal methods at 
Babylon, July 11-28. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, 
penmanship and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver,Boston, Mass, 


Ou10.,—University of Wooster.—The summer school opens June 
19 and closes August 11. Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 
guage, music, art andelocution. Principals, J. H. Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio, 


PENNSYLVANIA,—Lehigh University, South Bethlehem Pa.,, 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying, mathematics, 
English, history, political eo yy ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6, Address, 
secretary of the university. 

EUROREAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

GERMANY.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald. July 10- 
20. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 

Summer courses at the University of Jena. Many American 
educators attend every year. August 2-22. Address Hugo 
Weinmann, Secretary, Jena, Germany, 

ENGLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college For four 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899, Principal, William Briggs; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 
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National Educational Association 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


On occasion of the National Educational Association Annual Meeting to be held this year at Los 
Angeles, California, July 11th to 14th, 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers the teachers of the country the grandest educational route possible, 
passing as it does through the richest farming lands of Pennsylvania, along the Banks of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata Rivers, over the backbone of the Alleghany Mountains, around Horse Shoe Curve, Allegrippus 
and the Pack Saddle, through Harrisburg, Johnstown, and Pittsburg, affording the opportunity for a night 
view under the most favorable circumstances of the furnace fires of the iron, steel, and glass works of Penn- 
sylvania, and thence through the great agricultural and manufacturing districts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
to the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, whence branches the gigantic fan of Trunk Lines to the Pacific 
Coast by Northern, Southern, and Central Routes. 

Never was a grander opportunity, than the present, given for Americans to know their own country. 
The rate being one fare for the round trip, will enable our educators, at half the usual expense in rail- 
road fares, to sce for themselves the wonders of the Rocky Mountains, the Great Southwest, Northwest, 
and Pacific Coast. Denver, Georgetown Loop, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s 
Peak, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, to say nothing 
of the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, the Arkansas Valley, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, or, Portland, Mt. Shasta, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, are 
to be seen as the tourist may elect, while the wonders of the Yosemite and Yellowstone Park are also 
possibilities to those who take advantage of this opportunity of a lifetime. 





* 4 , 
Names and addresses of the Company’s District Passenger Agent, to any one of whom persons desiring information may apply : 
SAM’L CARPENTER, Eastern Pass’r Agent. W. W. LORD, Jr., Ass’t Eastern Pass’r Agent, THOMAS PURDY. Pass’r Agt., Long Branch Dist., 


No. 1196 Broadway, 8. E. Cor. 29th St., New York, N. Y. No. 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
B. P. FRASER, Pass’r Agent Buffalo District, GEO. M. ROBERTS, New England Pass’r Agent, THOS. E. WATT, Pass’r Agent West District, 
No. 807 Ellicott Sq., Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. No. 205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Cor. Fifth Ave. and Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
J. K. SHOEMAKER, Pass’r Agt Middle Dist. COLIN STUDDS, Pass’r Agt. South-East. Dist., B.COURLAENDER, Jr., Pass’r Agt Baltimore Dist., 
No. 1411 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 15th and G. Sts., Washington, D. C. N. E. Cor. Baltimore & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Has Led and Continues to Lead All Other Transportation Companies 


IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN APPLIANCES TENDING TO INCREASE 


Comfort, Safety, Luxury, and Speed in Railway Travel. 





The introduction of Limited Express Trains. The introduction of the system of elevated stations and double- 
The introductien of Vestibuled Trains. decked steam-ferry ships, which enable passengers to pass 
to and from trains and. stations above. the turmoil of the 
river-front street traffic, are among the many triumphs of 
this greatest of public servants, 


Theintroduction of Stenographers, Electric Lights, Baths, 
Barbers, Libraries, Ladies’ Maids, and movable easy-chairs 
on Limited Express Trains. 

The introduction of Interlocking Switches, the Block-Sigaal | The opening of a New Passenger Station at the foot of West 


System, and other Safety-securing Apparatus. 23d Street, New York‘ city, together with a Pennsylvania 
The introduction of Stone-ballasted Track and Steel Rails. Railroad Cab Service, whereby citizens and visitors have 
The introduction of the method whereby engines can be sup- the use of first-class conveyances to and from their regiden- 

plied with water while running at a fall rate of speed. ces, hotels, or places of business at reasonable rates, is 
The establishment of a personally-conducted Tourist System among their latest accomplishments. 

for the benefit of the pleasure-seeking public. _ |. Other-Railroad-Companies-may imitate, may-emuiate, but aone 
The introduction of Chaperons in connection with personally- can equal, much less surpass, the perfection of passenger 

conducted Tours and Excursions, for the benefit of ladies service which has been attained, and is maintained by this 





traveling without escort. greatest of railways. 
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THE DON’T 
“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 











go to Europe until you have made a trip 


on the New York Central’s “Empire 





State Express” and seen Niagara Falls. 


The New York Central’s books of travel. Both can be accomplished in a day, and 


‘These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the resorts of America, 


best routes, time required for journey and 2 CENTS PER MILE. 
cost thereof. 


at the lowest regular rate charged on any 


railroad in the world, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4x8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books ; this Catalogue 


sent free to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, by George For a copy of the ‘‘ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel” send 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. Grand Central Station, New York. 











Los Angeles in July ’99 


NATIONAL F,DUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Low Rates and Luxurious Traveling. With a Choice of Seven Routes Returning Home. 





HE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY will make very low rates, and offers the 
most attractive route to the teachers and their friends contemplating attending 
the above meeting. From St. Louis and Kansas City, the pathway to the Golden 
Gate is via THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, in connection with the scenic 
; LINE OF THE WORLD. Denver, Colorado Springs, under the shadows of the Rockies ; 
: Manitou, a beautiful mountain resort ; Garden of the Gods; Pike’s Peak, the Grand 
| Canon of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City with its 
. Mormon Temple and Tabernacle. All of Nature’s Marvels of Kansas,Colorado, and 
Utah are included in this route. 
No other route offers such fine opportunities sight-seeing, pleasure, comfort, and 
general enjoyment for the teachers and their friends. Write for full particulars. 





S. H. THOMSON, Central Passenger Agent, 
9e5 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 





W. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, New York. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; General Maneger 


LOUIS W, EWALD, New England Passenger Agent. 
192 Washingten St., Boston, Mase. 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
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WEST-BOUND. 
‘Leaves BOSTON daily ex. Sun., via Fitchburg R.R. 9.30 am 
Leaves NEW YORK daily, “ West Shore R.R. 12.45 pm 
Arrives CHICAGO “ “ Wabash R. R. 3.00 pm 
Arrives ST. LOUIS “ ‘* Wabash R. R. 6.52 pm 


EAST AND West - 
TSHORERR 


NIAL_ The Favorite Route to the 


N. E. A. 


Conventions. 
~~ 





EAST BOUND. 
Leaves ST. LOUIS daily, via Wabash R. R. 9.00 am 
Leaves CHICAGO “ “ Wabash R. R. 12.02 pm 
Arrives NEW YORK “ “ West Shore R. R. 3.30 pm 
Arrives BOSTON “6 “Fitchburg R. R. 7.00 pm 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED EXPRESS 
trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT WAGNER DINING and SLEEPING CAKS, without change, 


peTWEEN BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 


Connecting in terminal stations with routes for YELLOWSTONE PARK and places of general interest to the tourist 


NORTH, WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. 
grand, ever-enchanting and picturesque panorama—along the historic and majestic Hudson River, skirtin 


Its line offers one 
the foothills of the 


atskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of 
Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of Ontario, Erie and Michigan. 
No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. LATIBERT, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, New York, U. S. A. 











FOR 
FIRST-CLASS 
TRAVEL. 


A 
FIRST-CLASS 
LINE. 











: cr\s 


yy LW 
Magnificent Wagner, Sleeping, Parlor, and 
Library Smoking Cars 
UNEXCELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 





Michigan Central Train at Falis View Station. 


Teachers, Educators, those planning to attend 
the N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles, use the 
Michigan Central ‘The Niagara Falls Route.” 
See the Great Cataract and compare its charms 
‘with the grandeur of the Rockies. Only MC 
trains stop at Falls View Station. 





R. H. L’Hommepren, W. H. UnpERwoop, 
Gen’l Supt, GEPA, 
Detroit. Buffalo. 


A Great Trip. 


AVE you teachers who have really made up your 

pH minds to use the Shasta-Northern Pacific Route 

home from the Los Angeles N. E. A. aqgually an 

idea of what a trip that is going tobe? Iam going to hint 

at a few things in connection with it. And I shall not 
refer to Yellowstone Park at all—there is so much else. 

At San Francisco, for most of you will stop to see 
that wonderful city a day or two, you will be somewhat 
fatigued after sight seeing. You leave that city in the 
evening and after a most refreshing night’s sleep, morn- 
ing will find you alongside the beautiful Sacramento 
tiver. From there until well over into Oregon you will 
be filled with ‘‘the thirst of the human heart for the 
beauty of God’s$’working” as Ruskin puts it. The great 
mountains with glorious Shasta at the head of the proces- 
sion come and go; Castle Crags tower aloft in silent 
grandeur; Shasta Springs quenches your thirst; the 
Siskiyou range and Rogue River Valley overpower you. 
Another night and you are in Portland over which beau- 
tiful Mts. Hood and St. Helens watch untiringly. Then 
comes the Puget Sound country with its beautiful bays, 
great cities, wonderful forests, giant mountains, Rainier, 
the greatest Captain of all rising like a huge chunk of 
white marble toward heaven. 

What a historic region this! For a hundred years the 
nations were fighting to obtain possession:of this old 
Oregon country. Exploration, diplomacy, emigration, 
politics were worked for all they were worth to this end 
and at last the United States got it. Study your geogra- 
phies and read your histories and see what a land of 
romance and resources it is. 

Grant, Sheridan, Crook and other great generals fought 
Indians there, in the early days. Now the railways trav- 
erse it and steam craft ply or its bays and rivers. 

Eastward from the Sound country lies an empire—a 
big one. Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota with their great fruit ranches, mountains filled with 

old, fields ot grain, and rivers and lakes, are also full of 
nteresting historic incidents. Hennepin, Pike, Lewis 
and Clark, Nicollet, Schoolcraft and others have left 
their impress here. 

But, send Chas. S. Fee, G. P. & T. A., Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland ‘go, 
and you will learn more about it than can be told here. 
For rates, etc,, address 


W. F. MERSHON, - 319 Broadway, New York City. 
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To California and Back, 


Grand Cation of Arizona, 
82 pp., 15 illustrations. 
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176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


It provides the best dining-car and eating house service in the world— 
It is 24 to 36 hours shorter to Los Angeles than any other line. 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated traveler, which are 
fully set forth in the following illustrated descriptive books, mailed, free on application: 


The Moki Snake Dance, 


60 pp. 64 illustrations. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 
48 pp., 89illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful, the midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Coronado, and Santa Barbara, is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


Correspondence solicited. Address General Passenger Office, 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, Chicago. 


New Mexico Health Resorts, 


Arizona Health Resorts, 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION - 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 


88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


84 pp., 27 illustrations. 
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Finest Roadbed on the Continent. 





DAILY SERVICE 


Between 


NEW ENGLAND 
And the WEST... 


The only line running through cars in connection 
—wWITH THE— 


Great 4-Track New York Central, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, 


(FAST MAIL ROUTE) 
Michigan Central Railroad, 
(NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE) 


and the “ Big Four Route,” 


TO 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars Trains Heated by Steam. 


A.S. ANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Michigan 
Resorts 


are directly on the 
line of the 


Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Railway... 
“ The Fishing Line” 


( TRAVERSE CITY 
Neahtawanta 
Omena 
Charlevoix 
PETOSKEY 
Excellent an pone? ‘i 

oaring Broo 
Service 1 Wequetonsing 
To Harbor Springs 
Harbor Point 
Oden 
MACKINAC ISLAND 
Upper Peninsula 
| Points 





‘* Michigan in Summer,’’ a beautiful, 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
above resorts and how to get there may be 
had upon addressing 
Cc. L, LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T. A. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Greatly Reduced Rates 
to the N. E. A, Meeting 


will be given by the 


Great 


Rock Island 


Houte 





THIS IS THE BEST LINE 


And has many features that will commend 
themselves to the Teacher Tourist, among 
which is the system of 


Rock Island 


Personally conducted Tourist Excursions. 
Boston to Pacific Coast, 


Concerning which you should ask information 





If you are going to 


LOS ANGELES, 


write now for the beautitul book, 


“ The ’99 N.E. A.,”’ 
which covers the trip fully, gives complete 
details as to rates, tickets, privileges, side 
trips, and other things connected with the 
journey, and of which the intending exeur- 
sionist sheuld have early knowledge. 
Address 
CHAS. KENNEDY, G. E. P. A. 
305 Broadway, New York. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. P. A, . - Chicago. 
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SHORE. 


5s ICHIGAN En. ® 
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The basis of tare is 


Los ides 


E wish to impress on the minds. of teachers and their 
friends that in going to the Los Angeles meeting, the 
cost will not be greater to travel over the best route 

from the East. Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Ry. It has a very large patronage from 
the best class of people. You will travel comfortably. The 
equipment, road-bed and tracks are maintained in perfect 
condition. The trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 

Our route traverses the richest, most populous and interesting 
portion of the Middle States, with such cities as Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Toledo, etc., to Chicago, and along the south shore 


of Lake Erie of which there are many beautiful views. 


HALF .RATES 


‘“A Book of Trains” explaining our service and route sent free to any address and 


any desired information gladly furnished by 


A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio 


with $2.00 added account 
membership fee. 





HAUNTS IN THE 
WILD WOODS 


AND 


Gay Places for Summer Outings. 


Either or both, can be found wits the 
lines of the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee += 
St. Paul R’y 


in WiscONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTHERN 
Micuican, Iowa, and the DakorTas., 











Among the many delightful Summer Re- 
sorts are DELAVAN, WAUKESHA, OCONO. 
MOWOC, ELKHART LAKE, MARQUETTE, 
MADISON, KILBOURN, MINOCQUA, STAR 
LAKE, LAKES OKOBOJI, SPIRIT LAKE, 
CLEAR LAKE, BIG STONE, FRONTENAC, 
White Bear, and LAKE MINNETONKA. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the 
forests of Northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas 
true sportsmen can fish and hunt to their 
heart’s content. 





For pamphlet of ‘‘SUMMER TOURS,” 
“FISHING AND HUNTING,” apply to 
nearest many agent, or address wit A a 
cent stamp, GEo. H. HEAFFORD, Gen'l Pass. 





Agent, 555 Fold Colony Building, Chicago, Ill 


WHERE 
TO GO 
THIS 
SUMMER 


HAVE YOU EVER . 
CONSIDERED THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF A FEW WEEKS 
AT BAY VIEW, PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, TRAVERSE 
CITY, OR OTHER NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN RESORTS ? 

IF NOT YOU SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE THE 
MATTER BY WRITING TO 
THE GEN’L PASS’R AGENT 
OF THE CHICAGO AND 
WEST MICHIGAN 
RAILWAY, AT GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH., WHO WILL 
BE VERY GLAD TO 


SEND YOU A 
FOLDER FULL OF 
PICTURES AND 
INFORMATION 


P. 8.—The Popular Route to 
the Michigan Resorts is the 
Chicago and West Michigan 
Railway—All Ticket 

Agents sell via this route 


GEO. DE HAVEN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 





In Going to the 
Meeting 


of the National Educational 
Association, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in July, 1899, it is natural for one to 





wish to see the grandest and most 


impressive scenery en route. This 


you will do by taking the 
Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad 


(in one or both directions, as we 








have two different routes through 
the mountains). This road traverses * 
over a thousand miles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and has all of the finest mountain 
scenery in America on its line. 


WIDECEe 


Write to H. E. Tupper, General Agent, 
No. 353 Broadway, N. Y., or S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado, for illus 
trated pamphlets of the route. 
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A PEERLESS TRIO OF FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DALY in Each Direction. 
Up-to-date Equipment and Service, Through Sleeping Car Service to Chicago from Boston 
via Fitchburg and West Shore Roads and from New York vza both West Shore Road and 
D. L. & W. R. R. 


F. J. TIOORE, General Agent, 2091 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. JOHNSTON, B. F. HORNER, 
General Superintendent. CLEVELAND, 0. General Passenger Agent. 


TO LOS ANGELES. 


Travel with comfort and safety. A tour of the continent is best made 
. over the 


Chicago 224 North-Western Line 


Its various sections cover 7997 miles of railway in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. All who expect 
to attend the Convention of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


this summer should travel, at least one way, by this road. It passes through St, 
Paul, Salt Lake City, Portland, and San Francisco. 


‘ . 
yemstness em wears. sees oe: 





a ger eee 












One of THE ScHooL JourRNAL parties will travel by this route. 
Address W. B. Kniskern, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago; or 
H. A. Gross, General Eastern Agent, 461 Broadway, New York. 
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National Educational Association 
Los Angeles, Cal., July i1-14, 1899 





Exerntiue Committee for 1898~9 


&. ORAM LYTE, PRESIDENT, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
JAMES M. GREENWOOD, IST VICE PRES'T, KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
1. C. MCNEILL, TREASURER, WeEsT SUPERIOR, WIS. 
r ALBERT G. LANE, CH'N OF TRUSTEES, CHICAQO, ILL, 
WM. T. HARRIS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





fe IRWIN SHEPARD, SECRETARY, WINONA, MINN. 
Secretary's Office, Winona, Winn., Wap 20, 1899 
OFFICIAL PROGRAM—BULLETIN, No. 3 


The Executive Committee desire to announce the following as 
the railroad basing rates and ticket conditions for the Los Angeles 
meeting, July 11-14, 1899, as established by the terminal lines, 
viz.: the AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE RaiLway System and 
the SouUTHERN Paciric CompaNny,—the UNIon PaciFic RAILROAD 
CoMPANY concurring. 


BASING RATES AND TICKET CONDITIONS 


Rate.—One first class limited fare, plus two dollars membership fee, 
for the round trip with privilege of diverse routes going and returning 
via any direct route. 

Routes.—An additional charge of $12.50 will be madefor return via 
Shasta Route and Portland, Ore. for those who reach Los Angeles via 
El Paso or Deming or Barstow i. e. via Santa Fe or Southern Pacific 
(Sunset) Routes; and $17.50 for those reaching Los Angéles via Ogden. 
This additional charge will return passengers to Houston, Texas, thru 
Ogden, Texline and Fort Worth, or thru Ogden, Purcell and Fort Worth; 
to Kansas City or Omaha thru Ogden or any direct line; and to St. Paul 
via Northern Pacific, Great Northern or Canadian Pacific. Return 
tickets to or thru Chicago will be honored from St. Paul as if return 
was made tia the Missouri river. 

Dates of Sale,—Tickets will be on sale June 25 to July8, inclusive. 

Going Limit.—Passengers must reach Los Angeles not later 
than July 11. 

Return Limit.—The limit of the ticket for return is Sept. 4, 1899. 

Stop-Over Privileges.—Stop-overs wilf be allowed, going, 
within the transit limit of July 11, and returning, within the final limit, 
September 4, at any and all points west of and including El Paso, Trini- 
dad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver corresponding points on 
northern trans-continental lines. c 

Side Trips.—Side trips to San Diego and Santa Batbara may be 
included in connection with all routes to Los Angeles for an additional 
rate of three dollars each. 

The following table showing basis for rates as tendered by the 
terminal lines is taken from the Joint Rate Circular issued April 17, 
1899 by The Southern Pacific Company, The Santa Fe 
Railway System and The Union Pacific Railway Com- 


Pany. 
TO LOS ANGELES AND RETURN. 























Via El Paso or 
ye ga Deming or Bars-| Via Ogden one 
FROM (with acts tow one way and | way and Shasta 
ot diverse routes) via prey — Route the other 
Missouri River 
points and $52.00 $64.50 $69.50 
Columbus, Kan. 
Houston and 
Mineola...... 52.00 64.50 69.50 
Galveston..... 53 50 66.00 71.00 
New Orteans....... 59.50 ; 72.00 77.00 
St. Louis...........4 é 59.50 72.00 77.00 
Chicago vss > "64.50 77.00 82.00 
St. Paul or Mpls. 59.90 72.40 77.40 
RATES OF CONNECTING LINES 


The unorganized condition of the WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 
has rendered it impossible to secure associated action by the lines west of 
Chicago which connect with the terminal lines above noted, Individual 
action is authorized as follows: (named in order of the dates received.) — 


The Santa Fe Route authorizes arate of $64.50, including member- 
ship fee of $2.00, for the round trip from Chicago, with privilege of re- 
turning by any line, excepting that an extra charge of $12.50 will be 
made for return via Shasta Route, Portland and the northern lines, as 
per conditions stated in the basing rates. The $12.50 is to cover the 
1,254 miles from Los Angeles to Portland. 
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The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. authorizes the following: 
“Our rates for the meeting at Los Angeles will be identical with those 
offered by any other line, The basis named by the Santa Fe Route and 
the Southern Pacific Company goiig and returning via direct lines, 
viz.: one fare plus $2.00, will be applied via our route in eithér or 
both directions; and the iowest rate named going via direct lines ‘and 
returning via Portland, viz.: one fare plus $2.00, with $12.50 addéd for 
return via Portland, will also be applicable via our line thru Ogdén in 
either direction. All otter conditions as to dates of sale, limits, etc., will 
be the same via our line as any other.” 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. announces the following: 
“One regular first-class limited fare plus $2.00 for the round trip, goitig 
and returning via the direct routes thru Ogden, thru Kansas City, A. T. 
& S. F. and’ Barstow or Deming, and thru Kansas City, Ft. Worth and 
El Paso or'going via any of these routes and returning via any other.” 

“Tickets may be issued one way via Ogden or via Kansas City and 
Barstow or Deming, or via Kansas City and El Paso, and in the other 
direction via Sacramento, Shasta Route and Portland, at $12.50 highér 
than the 'raté applying via the direct route.’’ 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry. offers rates as follows: ‘We re- 
spectfally give notice that we will adopt and tender for basing’ purposes 
to connections ‘same basis of rates, dates of sale, conditions of tickets, 
etc., as may be applicable via competing routes.”’ 

The Chicago & Alton R. R. announces that the rate over that 
line will be one fare for the round trip added to the basing rates quoted 
from Kansas City and St. Louis by connecting lines. 

The Burlington Route ‘announces: ‘‘We will make the same rates 
via all routes'for the N: E. A. Convention as announced by our compet- 
itors.” 

The Denver & Rio Grande, the Rio Grande Western, and the 
Colorado Midland will join in the rates made by their eastern and 
western connections. 

The Missouri Pacific Ry. announces the following:—“For the N. E. 
A. meeting our rates will be one first class limited fare plus $2 00 for 
round trip going and returning via direct lines to and from Los Angeles. 
For return via Shasta Route, $12.50 additional—latter to apply cither 
on tickets going via Ogden or via Southern route.” 

The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Canadian Pacific and 
Soo lines will return parties from Portland, Ore., to St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Duluth, Superior, Winnipeg or Chicago without extra charge to 
those holding tickets for return via Shasta Route and Portland to the 
noints named. 

The Great NORTHERN and NORTHERN PaciFic will make a rate of 
$59.90, including $2.00 membership fee, for round trip from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior to Los Angeles, going and returning 
thru Portland. 

Rates going thru Portland and returning via direct routes to Kansas 
City or Omaha will be the same as rates going via the Missouri river 
and returning thru Portland. 

‘The CANADIAN PaciFic Ry. and Soo Ling will grant option of re- 
turning via main line thru Glacier, Banff and Calgary or from Revel- 
stoke (two routes) via Arrowhead, Columibia River, rail and steamer to 
Kootenay Landing, thence rail to Dunmore on main line. Side trips on 
all branch lines at single fare for the round trip. 

The CENTRAL, TRUNK Linz, SOUTHEASTERN and NEw’ ENGLAND Pas- 
SENGER ASSOCIATION, including all territory of the United States south 
and east of the gateways of the WESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION,— 
viz. Chicago, Peoria, St Louis, etc., have granted a rate of onesfare.for 
the round trip, plus the $2.00 membership included in the basing rate, 
with the same or corresponding dates of sale and ticket conditions as 
named by the terminal lines. € 

No deposit of tickets will be required at any stage of the jour- 
ney: Tickets must, however, be identified and stamped by the 
Railway Agent in Los Angeles on or before July 15. Railway 
membership coupons should be exchanged for N. E. A. member- 
ship certificates.at REGISTRATION HEADQUARTERS, Los Angeles, on 
or before July 14th. 

The Committee believe, considering the extent and scenic char- 
acter of the territory embraced in the trip, the liberal ticket con- 
ditions and stop-over privileges en route and in ‘California, and 
the extended limit for return, that the rates secured are the most 
favorable ever granted to any trans-continental convention or to 
the National Educational Association for any meeting. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Yosemite.—Berenda (Southern Pacific Co.) to Yosemite ‘and return 
including stage, hotels, horses, trails and guides,—four days trip-from 
Berenda, $41.50; five days trip, $43.00. Hotel expense for each addi- 
tional day in the valley, $2.50, Stop-over privileges at Berenda granted 
on N. B.A. tickets reading between Los Angeles and San Francisco, . 

From Los Angeles to Yosemite and return $56.50 for the four days 
trip, and’$57.00 tor the fivé'days trip from Berenda: 

Coast Line between Santa Barbara and Sutf.—This delightful 
rail and stage trip along the coast may be taken by surrendering coupon 
reading from’ Los» Angeles to San Francisco-and paying’ $10.00 addi- 
tional. This‘ route includes visit to Camulos (the home: of Ramona), 
Santa Barbara;’San Luis Obispo, Paso; Robles, Monterey (Hoteldel 
Monte), Pacific Grove (Chautauqua and summer schools), Santa Cruz 
(The Big Trees), San Jose (State Normial School), Palo Alt6 (Lelaiid'stan- 
ford, Jr., University), and othér intermediate points. This trip may be 
taken in reverse at same rate, by exchanging tickets at San Francisco.” 
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Mount Hamilton.—A round trip rate of $3.00 is granted to holders 
of N. EB. A. tickets for the stage line ride from San Jose to Mount Ham- 
ilton and return. ® 


Side Trips from San Francisco.—Round trip tickets good for ten 
days with stop-over privileges, will be placed on sale about July 15, at 
following rates: Samw*Francisco to Monterey and Pacific Grove, $4.10; 
to Monterey, Pacific Grove and Santa Cruz, $5.00; to Monterey and 
Hotel del Monte, including two days’ stay at the hotel and carriage ride 
over the Eighteen Mile Drive, $11.25. One-day excursion rates to the 
same points will be about 25 per cent. less. 


Hotel del Monte.—Manager Schonewald, of the famous HoTEL DEL 
Montes, has granted a rate of $3.00 per day (baths extra) to all holders 
of N. E. A. tickets. 

Pacific Grove.—Situated on the Bay of Monterey, among the pines— 
near old Monterey and the Hotel'del Monte—the Chautauqua of the 
Pacific Coast. A Summer Schoolof Biology will be in session during the 
month of July, under the auspices of the Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 
At this delightful place the cost of living is very low. 

Commodious tents of one, two or three rooms, with six foot walls, 
painted floors, and doors provided with lock and key, completely furnished, 
including spring beds, bedding, cook stoves and utensils for self-boarding, 
may be rented at rates varying from $1.00 to $2.00 per week for each 
person. Rates by the month are 25 percent. less. Rates for furnished 
rooms in cottages are about the same. For particulars address Rev. 
THos. Filben, Superintendent of Pacific Grove Retreat Association, 
Monterey, Cal. 


The Grand Canon.—The Santa Fe Route, in addition to free side 
trips en route to the old city of Santa Fe, and the Hot Springs at Las 
Vegas, N. Mex., offers a round trip rate from Flagstaff, Arizona, to the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado for $10.00 with hotel rates, en route and 
at the Canon of $2.50 pe: day. Rates for excursions to the Moki and 
other Indian pueblos will be furnished on application. 

For members of the N. E. A. not going or returning via Santa Fe 
route, a rate of $30.00 from Los Angeles to the Grand Canon and isturn 
has been granted with a rate of $2.50 per day at the Canon hotel. 


Yellowstone Park.—The Yellowstone Park may be reached by two 
routes. First, via the NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD thru Livingston 
and Cinnabar, thence by stage thru Mammoth Springs. Rovund trip 
from Livingston, including hotel accommodations for 54% days, $49.50. 
Second, from Ogden or Pocatello via the OREGON SHORT LINE, and stage 
from Monida thru the Park, returning via Cinnabar, Livingston and 
Butte to starting point. Rate, including hotel accommodations in the 
Park, from Ogden, $76.75; from Pocatello, $68.50. 


¥Mexico.—A rate of $20.00 from San Antonio, Texas, aad $25.00 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico or El Paso, Texas, is granted to the 
City of Mexico and return. Side tripson the MEXICAN CENTRAL RaIL Way 
will be one cent per mile for holders of N. E. A. tickets. 


LOCAL EXCURSIONS 


The Southern Pacific Co. offers a large number of local excur- 
sions from Los Angeles—a few only are mentioned. 


To Old Misstons.—San Gabriel, 40 cents; San Fernando, 90 cents; 
San Buena Ventura, $3.00; Santa Barbara, $3.00; Camulos (Home of 
Ramona), $1.95. 


To the Sea Beaches.—San Pedro, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 50 
cents each. 

The trip over what is known as the **Inside Track,’’ is offered for 
$2.75 and includes San Gabriel, Pomona, Ontario, Colton, Riverside, 
Redlands, San Bernardino and other points. 


Mission, Sea Side, Orange Belt Tour, including Redlands, Crafton 
(Old Mission), San Bernardino, Riverside, Cucamonga (vineyards), On- 
tario, Chino, Pomona, San Gabriel (Old Mission), Pasadena, Santa 
Paula, Buenaventura (Old Mission), Santa Barbara and return to Los 
Angeles, $5.75. 


_ The Southern California Ry. (Santa Fe Route.) will make special 
excursion rates to all points on that line to N. E. A. members with stop- 
over privileges at any point within the ten-day limit of the ticket. 


A Combination Trip including Pasadena, Santa Anita (Baldwin's 
Ranch), North Ontario, Claremont (Pomona College), San Bernardino, 
Redlands, Highlands, 'Riverside, Corona, Santa Ana, San Juan Capis- 
trano (Capistrano Mission), Ocean Side (San Luis Rey Mission), San 
Diego (San Diego Mission and Coronado Beach), and return $5.75. 


To San Diego and return direct, $3.00. 


To San Juan Capistrano and return direct, $2.00. 

Manager Babcock of the HOTEL DEL Coronapo, San Diego has ten- 
dered a rate during July and August to members only of $3.09 per day, 
and, by the week, of $2.50 per day. 


The Kite-Shaped Track Trip is offered at $2.75 including Pasa- 
dena, Santa Anita (Baldwin’s Ranch), San Bernardino, Redlands, River- 
side, Casa Blanca, Anaheim, La Miranda, and other points. 


To Santa Monica or Redonde Beach and return, 50 cents. 
Proprietor H.R. Warner, of the beautiful Reponpo Beacn Hore, 
offers special rates to N. E. A. members during and after the convention. 


Sante Catalina island and the city of Avalon, situated twenty miles 
at sea, furnish excellent facilities for camping, fishing, yachting 
and sea bathing. Round trip $2.50. 


Mount Lowe.—Reached by one of the finest electric incline railways 
in the world. This trip includes a visit to Rubio Canon, Echo Mountain 


-and the Echo Mountain House, Lowe Observatory, Mount Lowe 


Springs, Ye Alpine Tavern, etc. 

Special rates will be made to N. E. A, members at Mount Lowe hotels, 
During the convention early morning trains will leave Alpine and Echo 
Mountain arriving in Los Angeles in time for the opening of each Session, 
Round trip from Los Angeles, $2.00. Round trip, including supper, 
lodging and breakfast, $3.75. Round trip including one full day's 
board, $4.25, Rates by the week $12.50 and upward with rebate of 
transportation from Altadena. 


Santa Barbara.—The citizens of this city, famous for its flowers and 
beautiful drives, are arranging a two days entertainment, the first to be 
Mission Day when the large dnd still occupied mission will be visited: 
the second day will be devoted to drives and other features, closing 
with a Water Carnival in the evening. 


Riverside, Santa Ana, Santa Paula, Covina, Ontario, Pomona, 
and other cities of the San Gabriel Valley are arranging programs for 
the reception and entertainment of the members, It is probable that all 
these receptions will occur during the week following the close of the 
Convention. 


Fresno.—The Chamber of Commerce of Fresno, with other local 
commercial bodies, are making arrangements to entertain the N. E, A, 
members who may desire to stop en route to or from the Convention, 
For particulars apply to W. B. Bennett, Secretary, Fresno Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Pasadena.—Thiscity thru its Board of Trade (Mr. Theodore Coleman, 
Secretary) will cooperate with the Local Executive Committee at Los 
Angeles in entertaining N. E. A. members during and after the Conven- 
tion. 


A great variety of other excursions will be offered to the many sea- 
side and mountain resorts in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Chamber of Commerce invite those 
visiting that city enrouteto maketheirreception rooms headquarters. A 
bureau of information will be maintained free of charge and every possi- 
ble courtesy and assistance will be extended. Mr. Gilbert McClurg, Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, will be pleased to answer all letters 
of inquiry regarding local accommodations and excursions. 


The Cog Wheel Route to the summit of Pike’s Peak, Colo., an- 
nounces special rates to parties if early application is made to C. W. 
Sells, Manager, Manitou, Colo. 

Headquarters.—The National Executive Committee will 
have its headquarters at the Hore. WesTMINSTER, and here also 
will be located the headquarters of the Illinois Kansas, New 
York, New England, Michigan, Colorado, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Dakota and other state delegations. 


Ohio will have headquarters at Toe HoLienseck; the Kin- 
dergarten Department at THE BELLEVUE TERRACE; Teachers’ 
Alumni, at THE Van Nuys ANNEX; the National Council, at AB 
BOTSFORD InN. The teachers of the State of California will keep 
open house in the Ladies’ Parlor and adjoining rooms of the 
Hore. Van Noys. 


Large and commodious rooms will be provided for the 
Registration Headquarters, Association Post Office, Telegraph 
Office, Railway Office and Bureau of Information. 


Hotels.—Among the leading hotels of the city are the following: 


THE WESTMINSTER, (Headquarters), 275 rooms, European plan, 
$1.00 to $4.00 per day; American plan, $2.50 to $6.00; parlors, $3.00 
to $10.00. 


HOTEL VAN Nuys and ANNEX, with combined capacity of 300 rooms, 
prices for rooms range from $1.00 to $8.00 per day; parlors $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day; American plan, $2.50 to $6.00 per day. 


HOTEL ROsSsLYN—140 rooms, per day $1.00 and upward; Americas 
plan $2.00 per day and upward; parlors, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 


THE HOLLENBECK—220 rooms, per day $1.00 and upward; American 
plan $2.50 and upward. . 


THE NaDEav—200 rooms, day; rate $1.00 and upward; American 
plan $2.50 and upward. 


THE NaTICK Hovsg—150 rooms; American plan $1.25 to $2.00. 


THE ViINCENT—50 rooms; European plan by day 75 cents an@ 


upward. 


THE CALIFORNIA—40 rooms, by day 50 cents to $1.00; American 
plan $2.00 per day. 


ARBOTSFORD INN—100 rooms; American plan $1.50 and upward. 


, THE BRUNSWICK—40 rooms, by day 50 cents to $1.50. 
THE MELROSE—50O rooms, by day 75 cents to $2.00. 
' Tue Lincotn—60 rooms; American plan $1.50 to $2.50. 


Besides the above mentioned, there are 20 or 30 first-class family 
hotels, with rates ranging from $5.00 to $12.00 per week, and be- 
tween 150 and 200 first-class rooming houses. The prices at the latter 
are from 50 cents to $1.50 a day with reductions by week or month. 
The European plan is preferred on the Pacific coast. Thies enables the. 
visitor to get meals independent of lodging. 
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Restaurants are numerous and excellent, where meals are served 
from 15c to $1.00 each. Fresh gea fish and game can always be had at 
all places. 

The Hotel Westminster, (Headquarters), has reserved a series of 
the best rooms and suites on the second floor (Nos. 27-62 inclusive) as 
parlors for state headquarters. These rooms are offered at rates ranging 
from $5.00 to $10.00 per day. The rooms may be occupied for sleeping 
without extra charge except payment of $2.60 per day for table board 
foreach person. These rates are unusually low, considering the accom- 
modations. and should lead to the establishing of headquarters by a 
large number of the states. Immediate application should he made. 


Other hotels near the Westminster offer rooms for headquarters at 
rates varying from $3.00 to $10.00 per day. 


THE LOCAL ORGANIZATION AT LOS ANGELES 


The following are the Local Committees appointed by con- 
current action of the Los Angeles Chamber of. Commerce, the 
Board of Trade, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Board of Education. 

LOCAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
F. Q. Story, Chairman, 
F. Q. Story, CHARLES SILENT, B. E. Howarp, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
| GEN’L JOHN R. MATHEWS, C. 8. BOOTHE, representing the 
Board of Trade. 
| H. R. Frank, H. P. ANDERSON, representing the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 


Members: 


Cc. C. Davis, J. A. Fosuay, representing the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

H. W. FRANK, Treasurer. FRANK WIGGINS, Secretary. 

The following are the names of the respective chairmen of the 
various sub-committees: 

Committee on Finance—CHARLES SILENT. 

Committce on Hotels and Accommodations—H. P. ANDERSON, 

Committee on Halls—GEn’L J. R. MATHEWS. 

Committee on Music—REv. BurT Estes HOWARD. 

Committee on Railway Excursions—C. B. BOOTHE, 

Committee on Printing and Badges—C. C. Davis. 

Committee on Advance Membership—J. A. FosHaY, 

Committee on Reception—F. Q. STory. 

Committee on School Appliances—E. T. PIERCE. 

Committee on Exhibit of School Work—W. H. HoosH. 

Committee on Publicity—ABBOT KINNEY. 

Committee on Entertainment—F. K. RULE. 

Committee on Promotion of State Interests—ELMER E. Brown. 

In addition to the usual financial and other guarantees the 
Executive Committee have received from various sources the most 
gratifying assurances that all citizens and teachers thruout Cali- 
fornia will unite in giving the Association a welcome not less cor- 
dial and generous than that enjoyed in 1888 at San Francisco. 

Emulating the record of 1888, when 4,287 membersjoined the 
Association from California alone, the authorities at Los Angeles 
have pledged a State membership for the current vear of 5,000 
members, and have already secured the advance pledges of a large 
proportion of that number. 


COMPLETE AND CORRECTED LIST OF STATE 
DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS FOR 1898-99 





In all cases State Directors will act as Managers in organizing 
for the Los Angeles meeting, unless, by their request, others are 
appointed. . 

NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Joun 8, Locke—President York Institute............. -Saco, Maine. 

CHANNING FoLsom—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction...Dover, N. H. 

Mason S. StTonE—State Sup't Pub. Instruction...... Montpelier, Vt. 

WILL S. MonroE—State Normal School...............000 Westfield, Mass. 

H. S. TarpeL__—Superintendent of School Providence, R. I. 
Gro. B. CHURCH, (State Mgr)—Prin’I Gram'r Sch’!. Providence, R. I. 

FP. E. Howarp—Supervisor of MuSic.............sceeeeees Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. 8. DowNnING—Prin’l Tr. Sch., Henry and Oliver sts.....New York City. 

James M. Gregn—State Normal School Trenton, N. J. - 








SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Grorce HowsLL—Superintendent of Schools..........Scranton, Pa. 
S. T. Skipmorg, (Dist. Mgri—Normal School........Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. W. Fisugr, (Dist. Mgr)—Supervisor W'd Sch’'ls.Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. H. Brruin—Principal High School Wilmington, Del. 




















Joux D. WorTHINoTON—Sup't of Co, Schools.......... Belair, Md. 

W. B. PowELL—S tendent of School -... Washington, D.C. 
WILLiaM F. Fox—Superintendent of Schools...........Richmond, Va. 
J.N. Dsant—Columbia University, (Direct. for W. Va. .)New York City. 
G. A. BY—Superintendent of School boro, N. C, 
J. Frank F Ss intendent of Schoola......... Wiansboro, 8. C, : 











L. W. BucHHoLs—Sup’: tof Pub. Instructi Tampa, Fle: 
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SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


W. H. BarTmoLomew—Prin'! Girls’ High School.....Louisville, Ky. 
H. C. Wesper—Superintendent of Schools. . Nashville, Tenn, 
W. F. SLaton—Superintendent of School Atlanta, Ga. 
Joun D. Yerspy—S intendent of School Mobile, Ala. 

E. E. Bass—Superintendent Of Schools..........000+00-0+-..Greenville, Miss, 
WarrReEN Easton—Superimtendent of Schools...........New Orleans, La. 
O. H. Cooper—High School Carthage, Texas, 
Davin R. Boryv—Pres’t Univ. of Oklahoma... saniaoiieal Norman, Okla. 

J. L. HoLtoway—S intendent of Schools...........Fort Smith, Ark, 
W.A. CaLDWaLt—Teacher of Natural Science........ Muskogee, I, T. 


























NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


C. W. Bennetr—Superintendeat of Schools...........Piqua, Ohio. 
Davin K.Goss—Superintendent of School Indianapolis, Id, 
W. R. Snyper, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools...,.. Muncie, Ind. 





EB. A. GastMan—Superintendent of Schools......... +o. Decatur, Ill. 
H. R. PaTrenci_t—Editor “School Moderator”’......Lansing, Mich. 
L. D. Harvey—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction Madison, Wis. 





W. M. BearpsHEAR—Pres’t Iowa State College...... Ames, Iowa. 
GrorGE B. AITON—State Insp’r High Schools......... Minneapolis, Minn, 
F. V. HusBarp, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools.....Red Wing, Minn. 
Joun R. Kirk—State Sup’t Pub. Schools............... Jefferson City, Mo. 

Gro. T. MurpnHy,(St. Mgr)—Ass’t Sup’t Schools..St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. StocK WELL—Superintendent of Schools........ Grafton, N. D. 

W.S. Hoover, (State Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools.....Park River, N. D. 
FRANK CRANE—Ex-Sup’t Pub. Instruction........... ....Watertown, S. D. 
CARROLL G. Paarsk—Superintendent of Schools.....O0maha, Neb. 
Frank R. Dygr—S intendent of Schoolzs............ Wichita, Kan. 
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WESTERN DIVISION. 


J. P. HEnpDRICKs—S rintendent of Schools........... Butte, Mont. 

EsTELLE Reet—Sup’t of Indian Schools, (Direct. for Wyo.,) Wash., D. C, 

L. C. GxeENLEE—Sup’t of Schools, Dist. No. 2........Denver, Colo, 

Mrs. BE. R. Jackson—Member Examining Board.....Silver City, N. M. 

FP. Ss. HaFrorp—S intendent of School Jerome, Ariz. 

J. M. TANNER—Pres’t Agricultural College.............. Logan, Utah, 

J. E. Stussps—Pres’t State University........... . -o Reno, Nev. 

J. C. BLack—Pres’t State Normal School....... «Albion, Idaho. 

O. C. Warrney—Principal Bryant School...............Tacoma, Wash 

J. H. ACKERMAN—State Sup’t Pub. Instruction.......Portland, Ore. 

Evmuer E. Brown—University of California........ Berkeley, Cal. 
R. H. Wesstsr, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools....San Francisco, Cal. 
James A. Barr, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup't of Schools...... Stockton, Cal. 
James A. FosHay, (Dist. Mgr)—Sup’t of Schools..Los Angeles, Cal. 



















PROGRAMS 
Gunainst SESSIONS 


The annua: meeting of the Board of Directors will occur at 12:00 m., 
Tuesday, July 11th. 

All General Sessions will be held in Hazarp’s Pavilion except that 
one of the two sessions on Thursday morning will be held in Sumrson 
TABERNACLE. 

| nn} 


TuEspay AFTERNOON, JULY 11TH—OPENING SESSION 


3:00 o’cloek. 
Meeting called to order by Chairman of the Local Executive Gom- 
mittee, Hon. F. Q. Story, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Prayer. Music. 


Addresses of Welcome (30 minutvs)— 

His EXCELLENCY, Henry T. Gacs, Governor of California, on behalf 
of the State. 

Hon. THos., J. Kirk, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
behalf of the educational interests of the State. 

Hon. FRED EaTon, Mayor of Los Angeles, on behalf of the Munici- 
pality. 

J. A. FosHay, Superintendent of Los Angeles Schools, on behalf of 
the educational interests of the City. 


Responses (30 minutes)— 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, Il. 
Dr. EMERSON E. WHITE, Columbus, Ohio, 
J. H. PHILLIPs, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


Music. 


President’s Address (30 minutes)— 
What Education has not accomplished. ELIPHALET Oram LyYTB, 
Principal First Pennsylvania State Normal.School, Millersville, 
* Pa. 
Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 


Active Members will meet at their respective State Headquarters at 
6:30 p. m., Tuesday, July 11th, to select nominees for the general Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


Mustc. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JuLy 11TH 
8:00 o’clock. : ~ 


Music. 

Address (40 minutes). An educational policy for our new posses- 
sions. Dr. Wittiam T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Address (30 minutes). A history of the schools of Hawaii. 
Emma L,. DILLINGHAM, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Address (20 minutes). The educational problem in Hawaii. 
S. TOWNSEND, Inspector General of Schools of Hawaii. 


Mrs. 


HENRY 


a WEDNESDAY MorninG, JULY 12TH 
3 o'CcIock. 


Prayer. Music, 

Address (20 minutes). Fundamentals in teaching. Hon. L. D. 
HARVEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

Address (20 minutes).—QuoVadimus? Mrs. HELEN GRENFELL, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colorado. 

Address (20 minutes). The average scholarship of the average pupil. 
FRANK RIGLER, Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore. 

Address (20 minutes). Fatigue among school children. WILL S. 
MONROE, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Address (30 minutes). The United States’ exhibit at Paris. Howarp 
J. Roegrs, Director of Education and Social Economy, United 
States’ Commission to the Paris Exposition. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


WEDNESDayY EVENING, JULY 127TH 
8:00 o'clock. 


Music. 
Address (30 minutes). The education of the citizen. Francis W. 
PARKER, Principal Chicago Normal School, Illinois, 
Address (30 minutes). ‘‘The Manifest Destiny’’ of popular educa- 
tion. C. B. GiLBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Address (30 minutes). Art in education. ELMER E. Brown, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkley, Cal. 


THurspay Mornine, JULY 13TH—Hazarp’s PaviLion 
9:30 o’clock. 


Presiding officer, R. S. BINGHAM, Superintendent Schools, Tacoma, 


’ Wash., Vice-President for Washington. 


Prayer. Music. 
Address (30 minutes). The religious element in the formation of 
character. RT. Rev. GEORGE MONTGOMERY, Bishop of Los Ange- 
les, Cal. 


Address (30 minutes). Thedevelopment of moralcharacter. GEORGE 
W. A. Luckey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Address (20 minutes), Evolution and ethics. S.T.SKiIpMoRE, Girls’ 
Normal School, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Address (20 minutes). The scholar and the State. R. H. WEBSTER, 
City Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

Seneral discussion. Opened by CHARLES M. JorDAN, Superintendent 
of Schoois, Minneapolis, Minn. Five-minute discussions, if time 
will permit. Persons desiring to speak will send their names in 
writing to the chair. 


The annual Meeting of Active Members will be held at 12:00 m., 
Thursday, July 13, in Hazzard’s Pavilion, for election of officers and the 
transaction of other business. 


THoRsDAY MORNING, JULY 13TH—SiM PSON TABERNACLE 


9:30 o'clock. 
Presiding officer, BE. B. MCELRoy, University of Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent for Oregon. 


Prayer. Music. 

Address (80 minutes). Growth of confidence between high schools 
and colleges.. XoBERT B. FuuTon, President of the University of 
Mississippi. 

Address (20 minutes). The spirit of the classics. MRS. JOSEPHINE 
HEERMANS, Kansas City, Mo. 

Address (20 minutes). How far the Universities are responsible for 
the existing conditions in English in the secondaryschools. MIss 
Maz E. SCHREIBER, Madison, Wis. 

Address (30 minutes), Let pupils be so clagsified as to allow unre- 
stricted progress or unlimited time, according to ability. FRANK 
J. BARNARD, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

' General discussion, Opened by J. W. McCLymonp, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, Cal, Five-minute discussions, if time will per- 
mit. Persons desiring to speak will send their names in writing 
to the chair. 


The meeting of the New Board of Directors will be held at 4:30 p. m., 
Thorsday, July 13th. 


‘Taurspay EVENING, JuLy 13178 
8:00 o'clock. 


Music. 

Address (30 minutes). The outloox in education. Dr. NicHoLas 
Murray BuTcer, Columbia University, New York City. 

Address (30 minutes). Progress in public education. Dr. F. Louis 
Sonpan, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address (30 minutes). Some phases of public education in the south. 
Hox. G. R. GLENN, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Atlanta, Georgia. éu va 


FRIDAY MorninG, JULY 14TH : 
9:30 o'clock. a 


Prayer. Music. 


Address (30 minutes). Usurpation of home by school. AARON Gove, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col. 

Address (80 minutes). The economic interpretation of history, RB. 
A. BRYAN, President of Washington Agricultural College, Put. 
man, Wash. 


The Educational Press (15 minute addresses.) 

Educational Journalism—its tribulations and triumphs. JOHN Mac. 
DONALD, Editor of Western School Journal, and President of the 
Educational Press Association, Topeka, Kans. 

Educational Journalism—an inventory. C. W. BARDEEN, Editor, 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The function of educational journalism. GEORGE P. Brown, Editor 
of School and Home Education, Bloomington, IIl. 

Is the educational press educational? WILLIAM GEORGE Brucg, 
Editor, American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ideal and practical considerations in educational journalism. Ossiax 
H. Lana, Editor, ‘'HE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York. 


a 


Fripay EvENING, JULY 14TH 
8:00 o'clock. 


Music. 
Address (80 minutes) The Usefulness of the University. Davin 
STARR JorDAN, President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. . 
Address (30 minutes). The school in its relation to the higher life, 
Hon. NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Address (30 minutes). A professional spirit as influence. ANDREW 
EB. Winsuip, Editor, Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


4 


Music. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
Introduction of President-Elect. 
Music—Amenrica, by the Audience. 


Benediction, Adjourrment. ; 
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A. R. TayLor, Emporia, Kan...... poaee President 
J. H. VAN SICKLE, Denver, Col... .cscereceeeseeeee Vice-President 
Miss BETTE A. DuTToN, Cleveland, Ohio Secretary 
NICHOLAS Murray BuTuer. New York City............Bxecutive Committee 
L. H. JONES, Cleveland, O)iO .........sesecseseeeereseneereereedaxecutive Commitice 
JOHN DEWEY, Chicago, Ill.....ccccecscereseeeereeee sseeereeeeedexecutive Commities 


SATURDAY. JULY 8TH 
2:30 p. m. 
The homes of our down-town children. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
8:00 p. m. 
The future of the Normal School. Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Monpay, JULY 10TH 


Miss Lucia STICKNEY, 


Cop. 


9:30 a, m. 
Report of special committee of the Department of Superintendence 


on School Hygiene. Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
10:30 a. m. 
Differentiation of the American secondary school. 
Keyes, Principal of High School, Holyoke, Mass, 
2:30 p. m. 
Report of the Committee on State Normal Schools. 
President State Normal School, Greeley, Col. 
8:00 p. m. : 
Psychology for the teacher. Dr. ©. C. HEWETT, Associate Editor 
Public School Journal, Bloomington, Ill. 
9:00 p. m. ; 
The educational progress of the year. Dr. NICHOLAS Murray Bor- 
LER, Columbia University, New York City. 


CHARLES H. 


Z. X. SNYDER, 


TuEspDAY, JULY 117TH 


3:30 a. m. : } 
Report of the Committee on Librairies and their Relations to Public 


Schools. Chairman J.C. Dana, Librarian, Public Library, Spring: 
field, Mass. ; 


11:30 a. m. 
Executive session. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 





Mrs, Maria Kravs-BoELTE, New York City President 
Miss FLORENCE;LAWSON, Los Angeles, Cal........ssceess--+0+55. Vice-President 
Miss Magy F, Haut, Spencer, N. Y, Secretary 


























WEDNEsDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 
2:30 o’clock. 

1. Character study in the kindergarten. Prof. THomas P. BAILEy, 
Jr., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

2. Some criticisms of the kindergarten. Dr. NicHoLas MURRAY 
Butver, Columbia University, New York City. 

8. The educational use of music for children under the age of seven 
years. Miss Mart Ruger Horse, Chicago, Ill. 

4. In what relation stands imitation to originality and consequent 
freedom? Miss Mary F. Lepyarp, Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
Los Angeles. 

The headquarters of the Kindergarten Department will be at BELLE- 
YUE TERRACE, h and Fi a Ss. The City Kin of Les 
ery em tender a reception to the Department Wednesday evening, 

THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
2:30 o’clock. 

1. The mental and moral nature of the kindergarten child. C. C. 
Van Liew, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2. Music in the kindergarten, Miss ANNA STOVALL, Principal of Gold- 
en Gate Kindergarten, Free Normal Training School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

3. The kindergarten child physically. FREDERIC L. Burk, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

4. Naughty children. Prof. ELMER Brown, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Local Committee—Miss FLORENCE Lawson, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 








Wie. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, O10... :... ..ccccccccsesccoceccesee -escodsonse’ eve ... President 
JouHN.W. Carr, Anderson, Ind......... Vice-President 
Miss ExrizaBetu V. Brown, Washington, D.C, Secretary 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address. W.N. Har~MAnNn, Dayton, Ohio. 
2. The claims of the individual pupil in class work. Supt. C. F. 
CARROLL, Worcester, Mass. 
8. The path of least resistance in education. Supervisor B. C. 
GrEGorY, Trenton, N. J. a 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
1. Culture epoch theory in education. Miss Loviszk Hannum, Ph. D., 
Greeley, Col. 
2. Voices of childhood and youth. Supt. J. H. DinsmMore, Beatrice, 
Neb. 
Notr:—Free and full discussion is invited on the part of all inter- 


ested. Persons desiring to take part in the discussiovs will please notify 
the President of the Department. 


Local Committee—A. W. Piummer, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 





Epwarp F. HERMANNS, Denver, Colo. 4 President 
W. F. WEBSTER, Minneapolis, Minn..............cccccccsssrccccces «.. Vice-President 
PREDeRICK H. CLarRkK, San Francisco, Cal... Secretary 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 121TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. Do our high schools prepare for College and Life, in accordance 
with the present requirements of both? Principal G. B. Morrt- 
son, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion led by Prof. ELLwoop P. CuBBERLY, Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, California. 

2. Should Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography and History of 
the United States be reviewed in the high school? J. W. Cras- 
TREE, Inspector of Accredited Schools for the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion led by Superintendent D. D. Mayne, Janesville, Wis. 
Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH. 


3:00 o’clock. 

1. The ethical influence of the study of economics. Byron C, 
MaTHEWs, City High School, Newark, N. J. 

2. In fundamental civil ethics, what ought we to teach as the Ameri- 
can dectrine of religion and the state? President SYLVESTER F. 
ScovEL, University of Wooster, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Prof. ARTHUR ALLIN, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Local Committee—W. H. Hous, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 














RoseErtT B. Furor, University, Miss : President 
Bumer E. Brown, Berkeley, Cal Vice-President 
Gs Ai TAWRBY, BEICIE, WIR ie. cisscscsce. coccescscccsscecessesiccssoce cdssssesses! Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 127 


3:00 o’clock. . . 
1, Peculiarities of the western side of the Rockies. Dr. EUGENE 
W. H1i.carpD,; University of California. 
2. The practicability of a National University. - Presidettt CHARLES 
W. Dawnzy, University of Tennessee. 
Discussion by President Davip StTaRR JORDAN, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; Dr. NICHOLAS MurRAY BuTLER, Columbia University. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


3:00 o’clock. 
Joint session with department of Secondary Education, President 
EDWARD F. HERMANNS, presiding. 

Report of Joint Committee on College Entrance Requirements, (ap- 
pointed at Denver meeting, 1895.) Dr. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Super- 
intendent of High Schools, Chicago, Ill., Chairman. 

Discussion—Led by President JosEPH Swain, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; President R. H. Jessr, University of Missouri, 
Columbus, Mo.; Superintendent A. J. Smiru, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Principal Frank Morton, Lowell High School, San Francisco, 
Cal.; President Davip STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Cal., and others. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 


3:00 o’clock. ‘ 
1. Continuous University sessions. President Jerome H. RAYMOND; 
University of West Virginia. 

Discussion. President JamMEs H. BAKER, University of Colorado; 
Professor WILLIAM CAREY JONES, State University of California; 
President GEorGE W. WHITE, University of Southern California; 
Dr. I. W. SANDERS, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

2. The study of education in the university. Prof. ELMER E. Brown, 
University of California. 

Discussion by B. A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan; Chancellor 

Wu. H. Paven, University of Nashville. 


Local Committee—President G. W. Wurrs, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


PPI. TOE Pres Ns aia ciceste seed nelcossecannccvacbicastecivessese President 
Miss MARION Brown, New Orleans, La...............csceceseeeeeeees Vice-President 
J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Ka&..............-.ccssesseeeseeeeees irateneoucsbesgal Secretary 


The discussion at both sessions of the Normal Department will be 
based upon the report of the Committee on Normal Schools, and par- 
ticularly upon that part of the report which relates to the Training 
School. From the twenty-seven theses of this section of the report the 
following topics have been selected: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


3:00 o’clock. 

1. Comparative value of student teaching in Normal School work. 
(From Thesis II.) ‘‘In comparison with other lines of work in a 
Normal School, practice teaching is capable of ranking as the 
most valuable course for the student.”’ 

Discussion opened by Dr. HERMAN T. LUKENS, Head Training 
Teacher, State Normal School, California, Pa., and Dr. JoHN W. 
Hau, Head Training Teacher, State Normal School, Greeley, 


Colo, 


2. The relation of the training school tu the other departmemts of 
the Normal School. (From Theses XXVII. and XI.) ‘The 
training school should be the correlating center of the Normal 
School.”’ ‘Heads of departments in the Normal School should 
be supervisors in fact of their subjects in the training school.” 
“Faculty meetings in a Normal School should be directed not 
merely to executive work, nor primarily to that, but to instruc- 
tion.”’ ’ 

Discussion opened by Mrs. L. L. W. Wi1Lson, Ph. D., Head of De- 
partment of Biology in the Philadelphia Normal School, and 
Colonel Francis W. PaRKER, Principal, Chicago Normal School. 

8. May a training school be at the same time a model school? 
(From Thesis XXV.) ‘‘The idea that a Normal School should 
be provided with a training school and a model school besides is 
hardly a feasible one.”’ 

Discussion opened by W. E. Wiison, A. M., Principal of State 
Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington, and Dr. JouN W. COOK, 
President State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 


3:00 o’clock. 
1. Lesson plans. (From Thesis XXIV.) ‘Until a high grade of inde- 
ndence and skill in planning and conducting recitations has 
Beeps roved; a written plan of each recitation should be re- 
quired by the critic teacher.” 

Discussion opened by Miss MARION Brown, Principal of the New 
Orleans Normal School, and Mr. Ossian H. Lane, Bditor of the 
ScHoo. JouRNaL, New York.§ 

2. Observation as a factor in training school work. (From Theses 
XVI. and XVII.) ‘‘Some observation should precede actual in- 
instruction.” ‘This observation, however, is comparatively 
useless, unless it issupervised and discussed with the same care as 
the actual teaching of a student teacher.” 

Discussion. opened by Miss,GERTRUDE EpMuUND, Ph, D., Principal of 
Normal Training School, Lowell, Mass., and Dr. CHARLEs C. 
Van Linw, Head Training Teacher, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

8. Qualifications of the critic teacher. Brom Thesis X.); ‘‘Next to 
a wholesome personality, the special feature of a critic teacher 
should be the ability to show partic¢ularly the merits, as well as 
the. defects of instruction, basing-criticism plainly upon accepted 
principles of teaching. ; 

Discussion opened by Miss Harrie? M, Scort; Principal.of Detroit 
Normal Training School, and Hon. NaTHAN C, SCHAEFFER, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyivania. 


Local Committee—Mrs. May ENGLIsH, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 









Wriwii1aM A. Mason, Philadelphia, P@............cccccorcccccececssevccscseress President 
CHARLES F, WHEELOCK, Albany, N. Y Vice-President 
Miss Mary A, WOODMANSEE, Dayton, Ohio............. seccoesecces voce SOCFECATY 


Miss Harriet CECI. MAGEE, Oshkosh, Wis............ Executive Committce 
Miss GERTRUDE M. EDMUND, Lowell, Mass............. Executive Committec 
LaNnGpon S. THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J.........sceeeeee Executive Commiticc 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JuLy 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address, 
2. The arts in education. 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
Discussion by Puaof. ELLSWORTH WooDWARD, Newcomb College. 
New Orleans, La. 
8. Decorative composition; its educational value. HENRY TALBor. 
Special Teacher of Manual Training, New York City. 
Discussion by Miss GERTRUDE M. EDMUND, Training School fo: 
Teachers, Lowell, Mass. 
4. Round Table. Conducted by Miss KATHERINE M. BALL, Super- 
visor of Drawing, San Francisco, Cal. 


Topic—Problems in Artistic Rendering. 


(a) Can artistic rendering be reduced to principle and rule, so 
that by prescriptive methods it can be successfully taught to 
classes of children of all degrees of ability; or is it the prod- 
uct only of the genius who works from inspiration? 

(b) Can rendering, like seeing, be developed from the object, o- 
must it be taught by imitation? 

(c) How does the study of pictures influence rendering? Can 
children appreciate more than the function of a picture, see 
differences in structure and handling, and apply knowledge 
thus acquired in their own work? 

(4) What are children’s standards of beauty as to quality of line, 
movement, direct stroke, simple representation, accentuation, 
and light and shade? 

(e) By what methods of instruction may free, spontaneous, sim- 
ple one effective drawing be attained in all grades of school 
work? 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Chicago Norma! 


Discussion by WALTER A. TENNY, Supervisor of Drawing, Fresno, 
Cal.; Miss Epa ParrisH, Supervisor of Drawing, San Bernardino, 
Cal.; and Miss CorpgELia P. M. BRADFIELD, Supervisor of Draw- 

g, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:30 o’clock. 
1. Drawing in the early years. Dr. HERMAN T. LUKENS, State Nor- 
mal School, California, Pa. 
Discussion by Miss ADA M. LAUGHLIN, State Normal School, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; and Miss EstHER M. WILSON, State Normal School, 


Chico, Cal. 
Topic—Art Instruction tn Schools Above the Elementary 
Grades. 


Art instruction in high andnormalschools, Miss JOSEPHINE A. 
GREENE, State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Art instruction in the university. Prof. HENRY T. ARDLEY, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Discussion by Miss Frances E. Ransom, Training School for 
Teachers, New York City; and Miss Gratia L. RICE, State Di- 
rector of Drawing, New York. 

8. Preliminary report of committee on a course of study in elemen- 
tary arteducation. Presented by the chirman, Dr, LANGDoN S. 
THompPpson, Supervisor of Drawing, Jersey City, N. J. 


Lecal Committee.—Miss Apa M. LAUGHLIN, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


No program received. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 








P. C. Haypex, Quincy, Ill ton President 
Miss Marky A. Granby, Springfield, Mass. Vice-President 
Miss Lucy Ropmeox, Wheeling, W. Va Secretary 





Werpxnespay AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address—The ultimate object of music study in the 
schools. P. C. Haypen, Quincy, Ill. 
2. The content and extent of acourse in school music. HERBERT 
Grices, Denver, Col. 
3. What power does the child gain through musie study. THomas 
TaPreEr, Boston, Mass. ; 
4. Sight-reading and songs by a class from the Los Angeles schools. 
Mrs. GerTRrupE B, Parsons, Los Angeles;-Cal. 
Discussion will follow each paper. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:30 o’clock. 

1. The necessary education of the supervisor. 
BERGER, Chicago, III. 

2. What should constitute a course in music for normal schools. G, 
C. Youne, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

8. What should constitute a course in music for county institutes, 
Miss KATHRYN STONE, Alameda, Cal. 

4. The influence of music on the nature of the child. Superintendent 
C. B. GrLBERT, Newark, N. J. 

Discussion will follow each paper. 


GABRIEL KatTzEy. 


Local Committee—Mrs. GERTRUDE Parsons, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ALLAN DAVIS, Washington, D. C.........cccccsssssssesscersssceseesceesenenees President 
J. O. Crissy, Albany, Nz V..0......cccrercrrrvesersscrescsesecssees First Vice-President 
Court F, Woop, Washington, D. C.. <soeesll d Vice-President 





W. C. STEVENSON, Emporia, Kan............c..cccccccscccscsesccrsccseseessenees Secretary 
Cart C. MARSHALL, Battle Creek, Mich., Chairman Executive Committee 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


3:00 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address. ALLAN Davis, Principal Commercial High 
School, Washington, D.C, 
2. Schooling vs. education. G. W. Brown, President Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


8. Ethical value of business education, J. W. WakR, Editor, Practical 
Age, Moline, Ill. 
4. Are our commercial colleges moral character builders? L. BR 
EGGERTSEN, Provo City, Utah. 
6. An adequate course of study for business colleges. J. M. MEHAN, 
Chairman Committee of Nine, 
Discussion led by A. V. FrIcuHT, Polytechnic Business College, 
Oakland, Cal, 
6. How I conduct a business community school. C. E. Howarp, 
President San Francisco Business College, San Francisco, Cal 
General discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


3:00 o’clock. 
DEPARTMENT ROUND TABLE. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 


3:00 o'clock. 


1. Advent of the commercial high school. W.C. STEVENSON, Princi- 
pal Commercial Department, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kas. 

Discussion led by DURAND W. SPRINGER, Principal Commercial High 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. Claims of commercial education to a place in our public school 
system. J. H. Francis, Head of Commercial Department, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. _ 

Discussion led by Cart C. MARSHALL, Editor Learning by Doing, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

8. Evolution of business education. I. O. Crissy, University of New 

York, Albany, N. Y. rs 
Discussion led by G. W. Brown, Jacksonville, Ill. mi 

4. Future of the business college. Gro. E. MORRILL, Watsonville, 
Cal. 

Discussion led by RoBERT C. SPENCER, Spencerian Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

5. Commercial Geography, a neglected subject. D, M. WILLIS, Uni- 

versity of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Local Committee—J. H. Francis, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 








WILL S. MONROR, Westfield, Mas.........ccccce0 coves President 
REUBEN Post HAaLLEcK, Louisville, Ky Vice-President 
Mrs. ALICE W. COOLEY, Minneapolis, Minn, ........ccccosseessesss-seeee Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


2:30 o’clock. 


1. Status of child study in Europe. President’s address. 

2. Division of labor in child study. JoHN I. Jec1, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. F 

8. Child study in normal and training schools. Miss GerrrupE M. 
EDMOND, Principal of Training School, Lowell, Mass. 

4. Acurriculum of applied-child study for the kindergarten and the 
primary School, Frepgric L, BurK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

5. Child study: the missing link between the home and thé school. 

Mises Axxa B, THOMas, State Normal School, California; Penn. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


2:30 o’clock. 

1. Children’s interest in literature. IsaBEL LAWRENCE, State Normal 
School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

2. Childgen’s drawings. Mrs. Lovisk MAITLAND, State Normal 
School, San Jose, Cal. . 

8. The adolescent at home and in school. E, G. LANCASTER, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

4. Group activity among children. C. C. Van Lizw, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Lecal Committee—C. C. Van Lizw, Chairman, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


GBORGE W. Fitz, Cambridge, Mass President 
WiLLiaM O. KROHN, Hospital, THB deacivczoves First Vice-Presideut 
Miss ELLEN LEGARDE, Provid » RI Si d Vice-President 
Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, DC Secretary 














WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 


3:00 o’clock. 

President’s address. 

Some influences which affect growth. Dr. FREDERIC L. Burk, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Anthropometric studies in Nebraska, Prof. W. W. Hastinos, Uni" 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Discussion: Prof, W. E. MaGEkE, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mr. T. A. Story, Instructor of Hygiene and Organic Train- 
ing, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cal. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 


3:00 o’clock. 

Play instincts. WIL. S. Munrog, State Normal School,!, Westfield, 
Mass. 

How may fatigue in the school room be ten to the minimum? 
H. E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, lowa. 

Discussion: Miss REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, D.C.; Dr. W. 
O. Kroun, Hospital, Ill; Dr. Gracg E. SPIEGLE, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Local Committee—C. J. Roupz, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 








CHas. NEWELL Coss, Albany, N. Y POOP RE eee President 
ALBERT H. TuTtr._ez, Charlottesville, Va Vice-President 
Cuas. J. Line, Denver, Col.., Ade Secretary 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 


3:00 o’clock. 

1. President’s address—Thirty years’ progress in ecience teaching. 
Cuas. NEWELL Coss, University State of New York, Albany. 

2. Status of the fur seal. Davip STARR JORDAN, President Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

8. The relation of Physics to other subjects in the high school curci- 
culem. S. P. Mgaps, Professor of science, High School, Okland, 
Cal. 

4. Report of Committee of Ten. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14 


3:00 o’clock. 

1. The pedagogical content of Zoology. N. A, Harvey, Prof. Nat- 

ural Science, State Normal School, West Superior, Wis. 
Discussion by Dr. NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philos- 

ophy and Education, Columbia University, New York City. 

2. Science in the high school. GEO. MANN RICHARDSON, Professor of 
Chemistry, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

8. Relation of high school to college mathematics, (To be supplied.) 


Local Committee—Southern California Academy of Sciences. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION - 








E. F. Brant, Ishpeming, Mich.. President 
CHarLes BULKLEY HUBBELL, New York, N. Y..........First Vice-President 
JOHN F. HUGHES, Utica, N. ¥........cssccreoseseee oneeee Second Vice-President 


WiiuiaM 8S. Mack, Aurora, Ill Third Vice-President 
Wu.1L1aAM Grorosr Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis Secretary 
P. N. SIGLER, Dayton, O............+ ssooeesee Chairman Executive Committee 


THurspay AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 








3:00 o’clock. 
1. President’s Address 
2. School house heating, lighting and ventilation. Hon. P. A. 
Brrognot, President Board of Bducation, San Francisco, Cal. 
Discussion, LymMam EvANs, Esq., SaeeeN a. B. W. Wricnt, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
8. Bmployment and dismissal of ceacheie: ‘Bric Epw. Ross.iine, 
Eeq., President Board of Education, Tacoma, Wash. 


THE SCHOOL 












Discussion. Sam F, SMITH, San Diego, Cal.; %, Morris Cox, Santa 
Rosa, Cal.; Prof. A. B. Corrry, Seattle, Wash. 
4. What shall be the basis for teachers’ salaries? Dr. BE. W. CARLL, 
Chairman Board of School Directors, Oregon City, Oregon. 
Discussion. Hon. W. Byron DaNnigLs, Vancouver, Wash.; Dr. C. D. 
BALL, Santa Ana, Cal, 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
1. Quo vadis, school board? Ww. Gro. Bruce, Editor, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Discussion. Dr. F. R. BurNHamM, San Diego, Cal.; Hon. L. M. 
CurRL, Albany, Ore. 
2. Duty and function of board relative to selection of text-books. 
Hon. H. H, SHEppD, Ashland, Neb. 
Discussion. Dr. W. E. CARLL, Oregon City, Oregon; C. A. 
EDWARDS, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
8. The school board and the public press, C. A. Epwarps, Member 
Board of Education, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Discussion, W. A. PURINGTON, Riverside, Cal.; Mrs. ELLA j. 
FIFIELD, Tacoma, Washington. 
Local Committee—W. J. WasHBURN, Chairmaa, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 














L. D. Harvey, Milwaukee, Wis...... ..President 
J. H. VAN SICKLE, Denver, OQOhisvcitssi sccddsbcsbabcrebs decked codecs” Seats Vice-President 
Miss MYRTIL2.A AVERY, Albany, N. Y..ccccccccoccsccce cocccevscsescoccsccced Secretary 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. The function of school superintendents in securing libraries; and 
their proper use in public schools. ALFRED BaYLEss, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 

2. Possible relations between the Library and the public schools. 
Mrs. GRACE DARLING MADDEN, State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

8. General discussion of report of Committee ou Relation of Public 
Libraries to Public Schools. J. C. Dana, Springfield, Mass., 
Chairman. 

Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’clock. 

1. School reading. Miss M. B. AHREN, Editor of Public Libraries, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. How to acquire a taste for good reading. Miss ELIZABETH 
SKINNER, Denver, Colo. 

8. Use of the library. C.C. Younc, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Local Committee—Miss HarRIET WADLEIGH, Chairman. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, BLIND AND 
FEEBLE MINDED 


Dr. JOSEPH C. GORDON, Jacksonville, Ill..........06-ssseccsssesrseeeereseees President 
Mrs, JENNIE B. HOLDEN, San Francisco, Cal.. Vice-President for the Dear 
FRANK H. Hatt, Jacksonville, Il.. .. Vice-President for the Blind 
ARTHUR E. OSBORNE, Eldridge, Cal., Vice-President for the Feeble-Minded 
Miss Mary McCoweEkK, Chicago, IIl.... Secretary-Treasurer 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 





2:30 o’clock. 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Mrs. JENNIE BRIGHT HOLDEN, San Franci Cai Chairman 

1. Brief introductory remarks by President Davip STARR JORDAN, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

2. State institution for the deaf. WARREN WILKINSON, Saperin- 
tendent of Institution, Berkley, Cal. 

8. All along the line. Mrs. Kate F. BINGHAM, President Woman’s. 
Club, Palo Alto, Cal. 

4. Day schools for the deaf as a part of our public school system. 
ELLWoop P. CusBERLY, Head of Department of Education, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University, Cal. 

5. Phases of deafness in our public schools. Miss Laura D. Fow rr, 
Principal San Francisco Normal School. 

6. Importance of a right beginning. Miss HELEN TaYLor, ,Kinder- 
gartner, Public Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 


7. Vacation schools for the deaf, Miss Mary McCowsn, Principal. 

Chicago Public Day Schools for the Deaf. 
General discussion opened by Mrs. JENNIE’ B. HOLDEN. Followed: 
by Superintendent J. W. Jonzs, Institution for the Deaf, Colum- 





bus, Ohio.; J. A. Fosmay, City Superintendent, Los Angeles, Cal.;. 


ALBERT G. Lans, District Superintendent; Chicago, Il; Dr. Wm... 
B. WapDSLL, President Parents’ Association; Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 18TH 


2:30 o'clock. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


Prank H. Hatt, Jacksonville, Il Chairman 
Subject:—In what respects should the education and training of the 
blind differ from the education and training of normal pupils. 
Paper:—W. WILKINSON, Principal State Institution for the Deaf and 

the Blind, Berkley, Cal. 

Discussion. Dr. Jno. W. Coox, President State Normal School, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; M. ANaGNos, Director Massachusetts School and Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, So. Boston, Mass.; W. B. Wart, Superin- 
tendent New York School for the Blind, New York City; Dr. Jno. 
T. Sibley, Superintendent Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, 
Mo.; PF. D, Morrison, Superintendent Maryland School for the 
Blind, Baltimore, Md. 





Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
2:30 o'clock. 
EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


Psycho-neurological clinic to explain types and phenomena of mental 
defect, Conducted by Chairman ArTHuR EDGAR OSBORNE, M. D., 
Superintendent School for Feeble-Minded, Eldridge, Cal. 

[Program for this department is incomplete.] 


Local Committee—Dr. W. E. WADDELL, Chairman. 


THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY 














CHARLES DE Garmo, Ithaca, N. ¥. .... President 
CHARLES A. MCMURRY, Normal, II1........c00..cssscssccscccsccsssccessereees Secretary 
EBumsr G. Brown, Berkeley, Cal Acting President 
C. C, Van Lamw, Los Angeles, Call........cccccccceccseseeerereeeeres Acting Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12TH 
3:00 o’clock. 
Round Table. 
(The papers are not read at the Round Table sessions but are printed 
and distributed to members in advance.) 
1. Significanceiof the frontier in American history. Prof. FREDERICK 
J. TURNER, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion. CHARLES C. Van LaEw, State Normal School, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; AARON Gove, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col.; 
Joun W. Hau, State. Normal School, Greeley, Colo.; Wm. T. 
Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Principal R. H. Brees, Denver, Colo. 














Frank H. HALL, ; 
Si» t. of the State Institution for the Blind; Jacksonville, III. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, JULY 14TH 
3:00 o’ clock. 


Round Table. 


1. Medieval and Modern History.in the High School, Prof. James 
Harvey Ropinson, Columbia University, New York. 

Discussion. ALFRED: BayLiss, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, LIll.; F. Lovis,Se_pan, Superintendent of 
Schools, St: Louis, Mo. 

2. The social end of Education. Dr. 1, Wi HowertH, University of 
Chicago: 

Discussion. Dr. I. B. Dresser, University of California, Berkeley; 

Dr. E. B. STarBUCK, Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Cal. 


Local Committee—President E. T. Pierce, Chairman. 
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JOHN MacDona.Lp, Topeka, Kans... President 
WILLIAM G. SMITH, Minneapolis, Minn Secretary 
GEORGE P, Brown, Bloomington, Ill Treasurer 
Epwarp L. KELLOGG, New York City. Executive Com, 
Sitas Y. Grtian, Milwaukee, Wis...... Executive Com, 

















WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 127TH 
3:00 o’clock. 


A business meeting will be held for members of the Press A’ssoctiation 
only. All members are expected to be present. Officers areto be elected, 
and there will be other business to transact. 

Local Committee—L. E. MosHeEr, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee at Columbus, Ohio, 
a special Committee consisting of the President of the Association, 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, was ap- 
pointed to call on President McKinley and extend to him a cordial 
invitation, on behalf of the teachers’of the United States, to visit 
Los Angeles during the sessions of the Convention in connection 
with his proposed Western tour. The Committee were cordially 
received by President McKinley and assurances given that he 
would be pleased to accept the invitation if his itinerary could be 
so arranged as'to make it possible. j 





of the Western School Fournal, president of the Educational Press 
Association. 


The Executive Committee are pleased to report that the prom- 
ise is excellent for a very large and successtul convention at Los 
Angeles. The interest in every state is already very great and is 
rapidly increasing. The Local Executive Committee at’ Los An- 
geles are sparing no pains or expense in acquainting the teachers 
of the United States with the attractions of Southern California 
as a vacation field and in making large provisions for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the convention. 


Applications for hotel or boarding accommodations or for 
other local information should be addressed‘ to Mr. Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary of the Local Executive Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

» 


E. ORAM LYTE, President. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





Dr! Jonw W. Cook 
has accepted the presidency of the new State normal school at 
De Kalb, Ill. Dr. Charles McMurry goes with him to take charge 
of the training school. The successors of the two men at Normal 
have not yet been elected. 
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Senor DOMINGO CAoore, 
Tre ABovE ang ILLusra2aTions From OUR TIMES. 


OUR TIMES 


oe is a newspaper for young people, for busy people, for people who want to be abreast 


pays 
‘di of the times but have no taste for murders and scandals and prize fights; it is for the 


Sees oS, 











teacher, the pupil, the s:hool, and the home. Jt is published twice a month, sixteen 
pages in each issue, andin convenient magazine form. It gives in condersed form the important news of the 
world, both domestic and foreign; tells of the latest things in geographical knowledge and in scientific investiga- 
tion; discusses the important questions of the hour; is well written and extensively iilustrated We want every 
teacher to know this busy people’s newspaper. In order that you may become acquainted with it now at a 
merely nominal cost we offer the numbers from now until July 1, 


Four Months for Ten Cents. 


Long before that time arrives you will become its firm and lasting friend. It is a 


' 
‘ 
: 
: 
é 
: 
| 
splendid paper to put into the hands of children and young people, for it gives only the This Coupon ‘ 
; 
° 
é 
; 
: 
; 
: 
: 
| 





important news, omitting the things it is a waste of time to read. It is profitably used| WILL BE HONORED 
in many schools for Supplementary Reading. It is invaluable for current events ex- | For SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
ercises which should be conducted in every school. It will help in Geography and OUR TIMES 
History Lessons. to JULY 3 at 

This offer is made to you, your friends, and pupils. Cut out the coupon and mail| |, CENTS Bach. 
us with 10 cents for each name you send, for trial subscriptions to July 1. This offer 
is made only to those who are not now subscribers. 














AGENCY WORK FOR 1899. 


HE pleasantest and most pro- 

fitable agency work that teach- 

ers can undertake is in the introduc- 

tion of our Educational Publications. 
Thece include 


Seven Periodicals 
Teachers’ Libraries 


Teachers’ Books and Aids 


These periodicals cover the gr und 
very thorcly, and there is no 
teacher who will not find one or 
more of them suited to her work. 
We want a live man o° woman in 
every county of the United States 
to introduce these publications. 
Energy and industry in the work 
will add largely to the income of 


‘such teachers. Our teachers’ books include helps in every subject and are the most attractive and practical 
| books of this kind published. The sale of our libraries offers a very attractive field of work. We show above 7 








a very wellearranged table of one of our agents last summer. Earnest men and women desiring to engage in 
‘this work are invited to address us at once, giving full particulars, references, etc. 





E.'L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
eveveveeeeeretyeeerylnene ene oan teh aaa eaabaaaaaads 
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lease write us, stating what ones you have and asking 


CUT OUT THE ORDER BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO US AT ONCE, WITH $2.00, 
AND WE WILL DELIVER THE BOOKS AT ONCE. 





pe eS ree Sere teres ee Prey 8 


Please send me, Freie, Ke.iocc's TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
Sor which I enclose $2.00 and agree to pay the balance ($18.00) 
in monthly installments of $1.00 each, beginning 


$229 HP 020 H 


He 


10. 


Paym made by Money or Express Order, Registered 14 
Latter on. pts ‘on Now Yack and sent to your New York = 
office on dates agreed upon. 17, 











Will make you the possessor Of the finest and completest 
library of professional books for teachers published. You 
will scarcely feel the payments—that is one side of the story, 
The other side is this—these books will give you the means 
to make yourself a better teacher. Will you hesitate? The 
teacher in these days who would advance, who would get 
better positions and better salary, must be a student of 
education—must read the best books on education. You 
can’t read all. The seventeen volumes of 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


include the best and cover the subject on all sides, Own it 
and you have at hand the best aid. We place the library 
in your hands, transportation paid on receipt of your order, 
and you have a year and a half to pay the balance. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST TO READERS. 


We want to hear from every one who reads this advertisement. If you have some of these books, 


us to make you a proposition for supplying the 


alance. If you haven’t the books, and would like them. send in your order. If anything prevents your 
doing that at once write us the reason—perhaps we can help you. 


Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics.....................cccccccsccecceses 50 
Ne I I os 5 ovo ccndesccgsnhdteensdancietccenccde ar 

ey’s Common School System of Germany..................... 1.50 
Bancroft’s pmo Ga Uceceaascdtid.s0iesiivs cccesesasice = 


Ear. uca 25 
2 & Se fone ah hc; fcbeless'seneccsectbocce 1.45 
wea ve Three wears mS seman Perrrrrierrsry erry eee Hr 
wich’s Educational Reformers... vs... Toy 






































‘The WAPITI STAG is the finest of all living deer. Itgrowstothe 


weight of 1,000 pounds, and its “ figure” and carriage are very bold and 
noble. The Stag in the portrait was a very large one, kept in a kind of 
wild park in San Francisco. It is standing ona bed of sand, and is so 
heavy that it has sunk in quite over its hoofs and fetlocks. These, if 
visible, would add another four inches to the Stag’s height and make him 
appear more symmetrical, and so long in proportion to the measurement 
of his legs. No living creature has such magnificent horns. In afamous 
hunter’s collection of antlers in Ireland, there is a set of six Wapiti heads 
in which the antlers are exactly like the branches of an oak, some being 
as thick as a man’s leg above the knee, at the point at which they leave 
the skull. The WAPITI DEFER live in the northern part of the Rocky 
Mountains of the United States. They haunt mainly the great spruce fir 
forests. A herd have been recently domesticated in Colorado by an en- 
terprising farmer, who sells them to stock parks. They are fed like 
cattle, on hay and Indian corn, and the calves are reared as easily as 
cattle on a farm.” 


The above is taken from the February Nuumber—No. 7-of ANIMALS, degcribing 
the deer, reduced copy of which is here shown. The size of the pictures is 104427%4 inches, 
Each number con'a ns ten pictures. Seven numbers are now ready. Ooupons for the 
ret :iz lave cleaty heen printed tn this paper. Please notice special coupon below 
for ihe seven parts at special rate. 


with handsome colored pictures o 
15 Cents animals, and of much interest and value in school work. 


the sender to 


Pigs. Reindeer. Dog, Rabbits, Sheep, Camel, Cow, Goat 
ANIMALS. The set sells in the stores for 30 ‘cents, By special 
are enabled to offer it free to our subscribers. 











era DOMESTIC ANIMALS FREE. = 


This To encourage sutscriptions for an entire year (12 numbers) we offer the reduced rate of This 
Coupon $1.50. To every one ri ANIMALS for one year, we will send, entirely free, a set of Coupon 
Domestic Animals, supplementing in an excellent way the wild with 


entities - DOMESTIC ANIMALS en ettites 


Part For | consists of aset of handsome colored pictures, roxr2 in. in size, including pictures of Cat, Horse, 








85 Cents 
rto 


PaRrTs 1-7 OF 
Donkey, Rooster, Turkey, Ducks. 
arrangement with the publishers we | ANIMALS. 














=. | ANIMALS === 
: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, - 


EAE INE GRE 


. . 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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THREE CENTS A DAY. 
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THE BEST BOOKS" SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


ARBOR DAY, PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS, CLOSING EXERCISES. 








HOW TO Ht scied crafts econo iar 
CELEBRATE tims on Planting Trees, 10 Special Exercises, The 
ARBOR DAY Pink Rose Driit, 50 Quotations, Many Recitations 


and Songs. Suggested Programs for Primary, 
Grammar, and High School. Suggestions for the most effective use of 
each exercise will help the teacher. 96 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Entirely new. Contains one hundred bright, PRI MARY 
sparkling selections for the little folks for Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, [May Day, Bird Day, Flag RECIT ATIONS 


Day, Closing Exercises, Thanksgiving, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Suggestions are given for the best use of each recitation: 
Attractive cover. Price, 25 cents. 





Has the mostattractive Drills, Marches, Motion 
FANCY DRI LLS Songs, and Action Pieces published. Contains 

those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, 
AND MARCHES Christmas, Washington's Birthday; 4 Flag 
Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambour- 
ine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs and 8 Action Pieces. 
118 pages. Price, ag cents. 


One of our largest and most popular 


books. 160pages. ItcontainsExer- SPRING AND SUMMER 
waite; its Sensterccsinting —-_ SCHOOL 
Memorial Day, May Day, Easter, CELEBRATIONS 


Fourth of July, Closing Day. It is 
just the book for your closing exercises. We know you will be delighted 


withit. Price, 25 cents. 





’ An exercise or play for primary grades. 
MOTHER NATU RE b) Designed for a complete entertainment. 
The Characters are: Mother Nature, 

FESTIVAL April, May, Birds, Flowers, Trees. For 
any Spring occasion. From thirty to fifty children can take part. The 
costumes may be very simple or as elaborate as is desired. It is easy and 
can be successfully undertaken by any school. Price, 15 cents. 


Will furnish a delightful program suit- 
able for a patriotic occasion, as Memorial 


BANNER DAYS OF 
clsm. Thoroervinnicingieesn rear WE REPUBLIC 


Costumes, and original Speeches. Full directions for costumes, etc., are 
given. Thirty-seven pupils of different ages are required. Some of the 
characters aro Father Time, The Years, The Months, The Days, Spare 
Minutes. Price, 15 cents. 





Relating to American History. The only book o 


PATRIOTIC the kind published. Should be in every school- 
room. It contains 82 Quotations about America— 
QUOTATIONS Our Country; 10 Quotations about Landing of the 


Pilgrims; 21 Quotations about Revolutionary War; 22 Quotations abcut 
Washington ; 26 Quotations about Independence ; 6 Quotations ebcut Lin- 
coln ; 83 Quotations about Memorial Day; 6 Quotations about Grant; 59 
Quotations about the American Flag; 87 Quotations about Patriotism. 
Teach your pupils the great utterances of patriotic Americans Price, 25°. 





No. 1 contains Twenty-five Separate Programs: ’ 
Longfellow, 5 Programs ; Bryant, 4 Programs ; Haw- AUTHORS 
thorne, 3 Programs; Holmes, 3 Programs; Burns, 3 BIRTHD AYS 


Programs; Dickens, 3 Programs; Shakespeare, 4 
Programs. No. 2 contains 25 Separate Programs; Whittier, 4 Programs ; 
Emerson, 3 Programs; Lowell, 3 Programs; Irving, 3 Programs; [lilton, 
)4 Programs; Tennyson, 5 Programs; Scott, 3 Programs. Price, 25 cents 
each 























RECEPTION Number | f Coatains : | Number 3 Contains: Number 5 Contains: 
14 Declamati | 81 Recitations 86 Recitations 
26 Dialogs ae = ‘+ email 16 Declamations 
DAY 24 Selections for Primary Classes | td Primary Salactions > 29 Dialogs 
| ‘ 
Number 2 Contains: 
#9 Recita tions | Number 4 Contains: Nembe aby on . 
Six Numbers 12 Decla: mations i 2 54 41 tations 
. 17 Dialogs 21 Recitations 6 Declamations 
Each, 160 pages. 4 Class Exercises 23 Declamations 6Dialogs |. 
. 4 Memorial Programs 8 Dialogs 10 Class Exercises 
of Famous People | 7 Class Exercises 15 att one 
24 Selections for Primary Classes | . 5 Memorial Programs 4 School-Room Songs 
20 cents ea. The Set, $1 The best and cheapest books for general school entertainments. 





TWENTY-FOUR PAGE PROGRAM FOR ARBOR DAY. 


of Recitations, Declamations, Songs, etc. We prepay postage or expressage. Supply your school. Single copies, 10 cents ; 


Ready for i 
one ozen eopies, $1.00; fifty copies, $3.25 ; one hundred copies, $5.50. 





100 Lessons in WMature 


Sant O. goo. Ground my choot, 


LS the first book on Nature Study published that gives practical” 
gutdance and at the sametimeisin accord with the best peda- 





gogic thought. 


Books of Reference, etc. 
Daisy. the Gentian, &c. 


hopper, t 
Bi ra Bones, ete., etc. 
In 


Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. 


PRICE, : : : 3 : : 


e 


Wherever any work it NATUREts being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands uf every teacher. 

Chap. I.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation; Chap, II.—Lessons_on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; C:ap. 111.—Lessons on Anima s; Chap. IV.— 
The School Museum; ¢ hap. V.—Rainyday Lessons; Chap. VI.—Lessons in 
the Schoolyard ; Crap. VII.—Walks with the Children; Chap. VIII,—Col- 
lections during Vacation; Chap. IX.— Devices and Helps in Nature Study— 


In Chap. II. we find lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 


In Chap. III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
va Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the ‘Turtle, Fishes. 


hapter V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 


Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 
ene of the most successful teachers of nature, and the boewk COMES 
$%.RAIGHT FROM THE SCHOOLROOM. It contains 50 valuable iliustra- 
tions; has 200 pages, is well printed, and handsomely bound in cioth, 


Tue FLORAL RECORD 


For Plant Analysis, Description, 
and Drawing. 


An INEXPENSIVE PLant REcorRD. 


o o 


Simple enough for any grade but suf- 
ficiently complete to fill the needs of 
most high schools. Two opposite pages 
are devoted to each plant ; on one are 
forms for plant description and the other 
is to be used for drawings of parts of the 
plants. An Analysis accompanies the 
above-mentioned pages, simple enough so 


unacquainted with technical botany. It 
is illustrated. 


Single Copies - - 


Special rates for class use. 


15 Cents, 





: $1.00 





*,*If you have not one of our 100-page Descriptive Catalogs, send for it—it is free. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th Street, New York: 
Aaeldeldeddcdcadaaaadadaddacadancaeeesy 


that it may be used succesfully by those \ 
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PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 





A Study of Its Structure and Needs Correlated with Nature Study. 


By Mes. ELLA B. HALLOCK, 


Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institutes. 


This is not a text-book. 


important subject. 


greatly help every teacher reading it, to make the teaching of physiology profitable. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS GIVES AN IDEA OF THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


cuap, STRUCTURE. | V. The Head and Neck. VIII. The Nose. 
IX. The Ear. 
ai The For fore Limbs abe of Lai | ORGANS OF SPECIAL X. The Eye. 
ty cnn. ae. NEEDS OF THE BODY. 
II. Means of eugof Looomotion The | VI. The Skin. OHAP. | 
IV. The Trank. (L VII. The Mouth. XI. Air. 


It is a book of methods for teachers—the only book of this character published, as 
far as we know—certainly the only one giving in any complete or helpful way suggestions for the treatment of this 
Physiology and Hygiene is now taught in most schools and there is no subject the teaching of 
which can do greater good. Curiously enough it is the subject on which teachers have been able to find least to 
assist them. Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the preparation of this book which will so 


XIV. Sunshine. 

XV. C ing. 

XVI. eee nd Best. 
XVII Temprranct TEACHINGS. 





ca 


The manner of treatment may he illustrated by reference to Chapter III. on the Leg. First, helpful books are mentioned ; 
then there are suggestions in methods; primary lessons follow, the pupils being led to observe and find out for themselves; ina 
similar way intermediate lessons are taken up; finally there are practical hygienic suggestions as to cleanliness, comfortable shoes ; 


exercise, etc. The book contains a large number of illustrations. 200 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 75 cents. 





FIVE-CENT » NATURE « READERS. 


We have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading 
on Nature subjects at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty- 
two pages, nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful read- 
ing for the Spring term and can be supp ea to a class for a very small sum. Five 
numbers are now ready—all for the second and third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No, 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE. 
(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 





No. r—HOW TO MANAGE BUSY WORK. 


By A. M. Kettoeec. A new book of ofaeative occupations—in Number, 
Language, Earth, People, Things, Self, Morals, Writing, Drawing, &c 


| THE 
d | 
Durable limp cloth cover. Fully iustretod | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“HOW” 
SERIES 


No. 2—HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 
By A. M. Ketzoea. A manual of Methodsand of Plansof Workin Plant 
Study for , Grammar, and Un ed Schools. It will guide the 
teacher to pleasant and profitable work. Many illustrations. Limp 
cloth cover. 

| 


Wo. 3—HOW TO MODEL IN CLAY. 


Arranged by A M. Ketioce. Contains By 
forty-three illustrations; also description of po A 
practical suggestions. Limp cloth cover. 


No. ee TO TEACH MINERALS AND ROCKS. 
By Frank O. Payne. A book long needed _Givesa course of study in | 
eallapen and full directions for carrying on the work. Takes upindetail | 
ten minerals and all the common rocks. Limp cloth cover. | 


No. 5—HOW TO STUDY BIRDS. 


By Frank O. Payne. This manual gives much information about Birds 
and suggestions for profitable study There is no other small book for 
the teacher on this subject. Limp cloth cover. 


graded lessons with 
directions for work, 


Five Numbers 
Now Ready 


| 25 Cents each 





THE PEDAGOGICAL 
QUARTERLY 


Under the above title we have begun the 

ublication of a series of little books on 
important educational subjects. Notable 
papers and addresses presented at educa- 
tional meetings; articles contributed to 
EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS and THE 
ScHOOL JouRNAL which, from their impor- 
tance, deserve a more permanent form, as 
well as books specially prepared for this 
purpose, will be includedin theseries. We 
are able to announce as the first two num- 
bers, books of particularly great interest 
and value, the publication of which has 
been urged by hosts of good friends. 


Number r. 


THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION: 


The Spelling Question—Composition for Ele- 
mentary Schools—Value of the Moter Activ- 
see in Education. By EpDwARD R S8HaAw, 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 

: York x Universit ty. 


Number 2. 


TWO ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTERS : 


Mulcaster and Ascham. Excellent.studies of 
these two great teachers whose influence has 
been so great. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS EACH. 


Other numbers in preparation and announce- 
ment of them will be made next month. 





Wote Love, Sue, hwo, 
bok, cnomian 


Tee toop is ae df kuuses. 


SERIES I.—These cards have been very suc- 
cessful and we have oe put to press a large 
new edition to supply the constant demand. 
There is nothing like them published and noth- 
ing in the way of busy work of equal educational 
value. The set contains twelve cards, all differ- 
ent. They are to be given out to pupils, and 
contain their own directions for work. Eachhas 
a lesson in penmanship, in punctuation, in lan- 
guage, in number and in drawing. This series 

as slanting writing. Price, 15 cents a set. 





KELLOGG’S BUSY WORK CARDS 


SERIES I11.—Vertical Writing. These are 
just published. They are on the same plan as 
Series I., but all the lessons are new and the 
writing lessons are in the vertical style. 
best results are obtained if you have as many 
cards as there are children in your class. 
are twelve cards in the series and three sets 
would supply a class of thirty-six children. 
Price, 15 cents a set. 


The 


There 





Aids in all subjects. 


Our r00-page Illustrated Catalog describes the Standard Pedagogical Beeks and the best Teachers’ 
{f you have not already a copy, send for it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Special - Inducements - to - Teachers :— 


GOOD INCOMES 














made by getting orders for our celebeated 


TEAS, COFFEES, spices, Extracts, etc. 


(20, 25 and 30 per cent. Commission Allowed.) 





Price List of Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, and Baking Powder. 


Cents rer Pounp. 
Oolong, Black - - - 35, 40, 50, 60; best $ .65 
Mixed, Black and Green - - 35, 40, 50, 60; best 65 
Japan, Uncolored - - 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 ; best 90 
English Breakfast, Black, 35, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 ; best 90 
- 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best 90 
Imperial, Green - - 40,50, €0, 70, 80 ; best 90 
Gunpowder, Green . 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best 1.00 
Sun-Sun-Chop Tea, Black, with Green-Tea Flavor, put 


Young Hyson, Green - 


up in 1-lb. tin cans. - - - - - 70 
Roasted Coffees, - - 14, 16, 18, 20, 25, 28, 30, 35 
Roasted Java - - - - - - - 80, 35 
Roasted Mochas - - . - - - - 35 
Roasted Pea Berry Mocha - - - - - 35 


Cents per Can. 


The Great American Baking Powder, in1l-lb.Tin Cans- 45 


The Great American Pepper - - - - 10, 15, 40 
The Great American Mustard - - - - 10,15, 40 
The Great American Cinnamon - . - 10, 15, 40 
The Great American Ginger - - - - 10, 15, 40 

Cents 
Vanilla -  - - im 10 and 25 per bottle 
Lemon - - . - - 10 and 25 per bottle 





CenTs per Pounp. 

Long-Arm-Chop Tea, Black, with Green Tea Flavor - $70 
Thea-Nectar, Black, with Green Tea Flavor - - 60 
Basket-Fir’d Japan, Black, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80; best 90 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - 50, 60, 70,80; best 90 
Formosa Oolong, Fancy Chop 50, 70, 80; best 1.00 
Assams . . : - - - 50,70; best 80 
Orange Pekoes - - “ - - - 70;best 80 
Finest Brand of Ceylon-India Teas, 50, 70, 80; best 1.00 
. Cents PER Pounp, 
Roasted Pea Berry - - - - - 82, 35 

Roasted Rio, Lauguayra, 
Maracaibo and Java, - 

Ground Coffees - - 


14, 16, 18, 20, 25, 28, 30, 35 
15, 18, 20, 25, 830; best 35 


Cents per Can. 


The Great, American Baking Powder, In $-Ib. Tin Cans - 25 
The Great American Cloves - - - - 10, 15, 40 
The Great American Allspice - . . - 10,15, 40 


Nutmegs, Finest Imported (105 to 110 Nutmegs to the 
Pound) - - - - 70c., 80c., and $1.00 per Ib. 
Cents 
Corn Starch - - - - - - per pound 10 


Laundry Starch - 


per package 9 





These are our Special Discounts to Customers when we give no Premiums: 


15 PER CENT. off on Tea, Baking Powder, Extracts and Spice 


Orders of $10 up to $20. 


25 PER CENT, off on Tea, Baking Powder, Extracts and Spice 


Orders of $50 up to $100. 


20 PER CENT. off on all Coffee Orders, Green, Roasted, or Ground. 
Specially adapted for Institutions, Boarding Houses, large consumers. 


20 PER CENT. off on Tea, Baking Powder, Extracts and Spice 


Orders of $20 and up to $50: 


30 PER CENT. off on Tea, Baking Powder, Extracts and Spice 


Orders of $100 and upwards. 


French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee (ground) 25 cents per pound. 
Very fine and economical Coffee. 


.IF YOU WANT GOOD GOODS GIVE US A TRIAL... 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 31-33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


P. O, BOX 289. 
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PEARS soap 


HAVE YOU USED 
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FLORIDA ond CUBA. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


FLORIDA CENTRAL & PENINSULAR R. R. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 


To the Winter Resorts of Georgia, Florida,;Nassau and Cuba. 
DOUBLE PAILY SERVICE THE YEAR ROUND. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 
The Washington andj; Southwestern Vestibuled 
4.30 PW. Limited. Pullman Drawing-room Cars New York to 
DAILY Savannah, Everett (connection for Brunswick), Jackson- 
ville, Ocala and por sg connecting with P. 8.8. Line for 
Havana (also carrying first-class coach, Dining Cars New York to Char- 
lotte), Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars New York to Augusta, con- 
nections at trenton foe Aiken. ‘eis tan Sic a 
» S. Fast Mail. Pullman Drawing-room Sleepin 
i 2.05 A.M. Cars New York to Savannah and Jacksonville, connect. 
DAILY ing at Jacksonville with parlor cars to. ints on 
Florida East Coast, connecting at Miami with Florida 
East Coast Steamship Co for Havana (Nassau after Jan. 10th), also for 
Tampa and points on the West Coast of Florida. 
Resumes Service Jan. 16, 1899. _ The New York and 
{ | 50 AM. Florida Limited, finest train in the world, operated 
DAILY EXCEPT solid between New York and St. Augustine, composed 
SUNDAY exclusively of Dining, Library, Observation, Compart- 
. _ ment and Drawing-room Sleeping, Cars, also carrying 
Lt near ong 9 eli Sleeping Car New York iken, excellent ser- 
vice ugusta. ‘ 
For Sleeping Car reservations, information, etc.; call on or ‘address, 

J. L,. ADAMS ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Gen’l E. Agt., F. 0. & P. RB. R. E. Pas. Agt., Southern R’y 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 271 Broadway. NY. 

A. O, MacDONELL, 


Gen’l Pas. Agt., F. C_& P.R.R ee ee 
‘] Pas. og ee U mS F 4 * be, 
. Jacksonville, Fla. as. Agt., Southern R’y 


Gen’l 


P; 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
IRELAND. By GrauamM BALFour, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.90. - 

Cesar De Bello Gallico, Bks. 1-7. 

According to the Text of Emanuel Hoffmann (Vienna, 


1890). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by St. GEORGE 
Stock. Post 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


Leibniz, The Monadology. 
And Other Philosophical Writings. 
duction and Notes, by Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.10. 


First Lessons in Modern Geology. 
By the late A. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. 
BLAKE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, go cents, 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Themisto- 
CLES, PAUSANIAS. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies and 
English Exercises, by JoHN BaRROW ALLEN, M.A. Extra 
Foolscap, 8vo. Stiff Covers. 40 cents. 

These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first reading book 
for beginners, but as a first introduction to the rages of a Latin author, 
to suit the needs of such pupils as have learned their Nouns and Verbs, 
and have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Concord. 


Geometry for Beginners. 
An Easy Introduction to Geometry for Young Learners, by 


GEORGE M. MincHIN, F.R.S. Extra Foolscap. 8vo. Stiff 
Covers. 40 cents, 


Elementary Architecture for Schools, Art Students 
AND GENERAL READERS. By MartTInN A. BUCKMASTER, 
With thirty-eight full-page illustrations. Extra Foolscap. 
8vo, Cloth. $1.10. 


Essays on Secondary Education: 
By Various Contributors. Edited by CHRISTOPHER CooKson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. Paper Boards. $1.10. 


Translated, with Intro- 
(Edin.). 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 





Dodge’s Outlines of English History. 


This work, by S.S. Dodge, of the Chicago Public Schools,is designed 
to aid teachers and students in the presentation, study or review of 
Enghsh History. It aims to plece before its readets a clear, continucug 
interesting und suggestive outline of the social, political, intellectual and 
ries evelopment of the English pe opie from the ¢ arijest time cown 
to the present. Considerable space has been devoted to the pre-historic 
inhabitants as showing the develcpment of prmtive man 

Special attention s also given to the origin of the English people; the 
life. manners and customs of the Teutonic tribes. Special topics not 
fully discussed in the text-books have been a upon, such as the 
Feudal System, Crusades, Cnivalry, Knighthood, etc. 

The Topical Reviews. topics for Written Work, Queer Queries, ete., 
will be found both useful] and suggestive. The Outlines are helpful to 
those teachers who have books in which the text is too long for school 
use, also where a variety of books are in use. Paper binding, 128 pp., 
25c.; board binding, 35c. 


Giffin’s Supplementary Work 
in Arithmetic. 


W. M. GIFFIN of the Chicago Normal School. In the series are: 

Part I.—Lines and Diagrams. You will besurprised to see how much 
work you can do and have done by your pupils with common lines. 

di s and plans are such as will suggest work for weeks. 96 pages. 
Price 30 cents. 

Part I1.—Area. It follows the plan of Part I. There are dozens of di- 
agrams and spoees work is mapped out to keep pupils busy for months, 
% pages. Price 30c. 

Part [1l.—Percentage. On the same general lines as the other two 
parts, 50 pa H0 Price 25 cents postpaid. 

Part 1V.—Volume and bulk. 48 p . Contains hundreds of practical 
roblems in Mensuration. Many questions are asked and much work out- 
ined, Price 25c. postpaid. 

The four parts complete in one fine large volume, $1 net. 


Manual of Nature Study 


BY GRADES. To Accompany the Course of Study for the City and Town 
Schools By W. H. HersumaNn, A B , New Albany, In 

STATE SUPT: GEETING, in the intrcduction, says: “Two objects 
in the nature study are kept constantly in mind: first to arouse and cul- 
tivate the habit of observation, and second, to impress the facts thus 
acq) upon the mind.” 


168 pages. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN, Publisher ana Bookseller, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Scribner's New Educational Books. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select Bibliographies, Chronologies, and 
Suggestive Questions to Pupils. By Wivsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, 
Conn. Richly illustrated, and contains forty maps. $1.00, net. 

S. T. DUTTON, Superintendent Schools, Brookline, Mass.: ‘‘ You have given an all-round treatment to the subject, 


bringing in much fresh matter, and not neglecting the social life of the people, as has been done.t'y so many who have 
prepared text-books on the subject.” 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 


$1.50, nez. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER: “Professor Ladd’s ‘Outlines of Descriptive Psychology ’ is indisputably a work ot 


great merit. 


problems of mental action. 


OTHER NOTABLE 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe in the Middle Age, 
$2.00, net. 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, $1.25, nev. 


THE GREAT 
Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, $1.00, ze7. 
Davidson’s Rousseau, $1.00, mer. 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold, $1.00, net. 
Davidson’s Aristotle, $1.00, mez. 
West’s Alcuin, $1.00, mez. 


$ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


Western Office, 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
PwVVyevyevevevevevevevevevevevueuuvevevueuvuvuve 


It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. 


remember to have found to be the case in any similar work. 
It gives not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think. 


It is practical in a way and to a degree that we do not 
It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Scripture’s New Psychology, $1.25. 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, $.50, mez. 
Weber’s History of Philosophy, $2.50, et. 


EDUCATORS 


Compayre’s Abelard, $1.25, net. 

Hughes’ Loyola, $1.00, mez. 

Bowen’s Froebel, $1.00, me?. 

DeGarmo's Herbart, $1.00, me. 
« 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


‘ 
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Educators «« Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 








for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactl 
what they need for their nutrition and normal action and will 
help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send 
you a descriptive pamphlet ? , 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES isa highly concentrated whi e 
powder from the phosphoid priociple of the ox brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Prof. Percy, more than thirty 


years ago. It contains no narcotic. 
56. W. 25th Street, 


Prepared only 
by RG hy G, New York City 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 
influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic 
‘of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 


First Steps in the History of 
Our Country 
By William A. Mowry and 
Arthur May Mowry. 

A fascinating elementary history, 
unique and superior. It weaves the 
story of our country through the 
sketches of 39 of the most eminent 
Americans, from Columbus to Edison, 
with the vivacity and skill of the ac- 
complished story-teller. Epochs and 
movements are made the salient 
points. It is accurate, fair, and up to 
date. 3720 pages. 2137 illustrations, In- 
troductory price, 60 cents. 


A History of the United States 


for Schools 
By W. A. Mowry and A. M, Mowry. 
A complete, accurate, and well-ar- § 

ticulated nigeey. for the. higher gram- 
mar grades, high schools and colleges. 
It is masterly, graphic in style, ani- 
mated with individuality, yet distinctly 
judicious. It is the kind of book that 
awakens discussion and that the teach- 
er likestohandle. New edition covers 
the war with Spain. 478 pages. Jntro- 
ductory price, $1.00. 





Historical Geography of the U. S. 
Historical Charts of the U. S. 


By Townsend MacCoun. A Book of plates and descriptive histori- 
cal text, and a Series of great school-room charts, each unparalleled 
in value as aids for the study of our history. 


Send for our lustrated Catalogue of School Text-Books. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New Yor« Boston, CuIcaco 
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~ Bet vocune LVIII., No. 5. 
al A YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1899 


6: E. oth St., New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, fit. 
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STANDARD : BOTANICAL : TEXTS” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





Apgar’s New Plant Analysis... ‘ 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States.. 1.00 
Clark’s. Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany .96 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children 

Gray’s How Plants Grow 


Gray’s How Plants Behave.. 


Valuable and highly interesting books for the home or the 
school. 


Gray’s Lessons in Botany 
Gray’s Manual of Botany 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In One Volume 2.16 


Standard and popular works adapted to usein colleges and 
schools. 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 


A text-book for high schools and academies. 


Gray, Watson and Robinson’s Synoptical Flora 


of North America. Parts I].and II. Each. 2.60 


Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains 
A flora adapted to the mountain section of the United Sicha 
to the rooth meridian. 


Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Botany 2.16 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual, bound in one 
volume, 


Gray’s Structural Botany 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany 


Being Volumes I. and II. of Gray's Botanical Text-Book, the 
highest American authority. 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 
A book for young readers giving much information in simple 
language. 





Hooker’s Botany (Science Primer Series) 
A work of great value to the general reader or the casual 
student. 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. PartI., Plants .44 


An excellent class book and a great favorite for family reading, 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany 
Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the plant by 
means of living specimens. 


Wood’s How to Study Plants 
The same as above work, with added chapters on Physiologi- 
cal and Systematic Botany. 


Wood’s Lessons in Botany 


Wood’s American Botanist and Florist 
Both works recently revised by Prof.O.R. WILuts. Remark- 
ably well adapted to class instruction and private study. 


- Wood’s Descriptive Botany 


Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 


Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 


A standard work of great merit for the student’s library, 


Youman's First Book in Botany 


Youman’s Descrip'ive Botany 
Laying the toundation for a knowledge of botany by a regular 
study of the plants themselves. 


Bentley’s Physiological Botany 


Adapted to American schools as a sequel to Youman's De- 
scriptive Botany. 


Willis’s Practical Flora 
A valuable aid in the study of botany. 


Botanist’s Microscope. With Two Lenses 
The Same. With Three Lenses 





to these and other superior text-books cordially invited. 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


The above Books or Microscopes will be sent to any address on receipt of prices. 


. 


Correspondence with reference 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLA EA PORTLAND, ORE, 
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ii. 
«FOR SCHOOLS... 
Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 


Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leal slates and Ged in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, and are sold under our registered trade 
mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
203 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


29 & 30, Shoe Lane, 
London, E. 


C., England. 








Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seentthe Goods. 







CATALOG 


and 
Supplement 
Free 
and Postpaid. 
Send Now! 




















THE e AAB « MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Ourr Free Prices ro Scuoots.__ — 





se" Journal of Applied Microscopy °ms ole" 
Saurte Corr Fars. 
Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. ¥- 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 
561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























Roudebush - Series 


WRITING BOOKS 


Adopted by Three States. 650,000 sold First Year. 
Vertical Style.” Most Economical. 


WRITING SPELLERS 3 
“ Rapid Vertical Style.” Conforming with Writing Books 7 
No.1, Double Ruled; No.2, Single Ruled. 1440 Words and ~ 
180 Corrected Words. 


VERTICAL PENS 
Our Roudebush Vertical Pens are especially satisfactory for 
Rapid Vertical Writing. No. 1, Medium; No. 2, Medium 
Fine; No.3, Very Fine. Quality guaranteed. Very smooth 
and durable. 








“Rapid ~ 


ATLAS SCHOOL PENS 


40 cents per gross. 


ATLAS SCIENCE TABLETS 


For Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physiography, 
Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. 


ATLAS SCIENCE 
NOTE BOOK AND SCRATCH TABLET 








Send for Samples and Prices. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Wabash Avenue and searoesaatel Street, Chicago. 


The.... 


A.H. Andrews Co., 


300-304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














A National Reputation 








for the best School Furniture is easily main- 
tained when Best Material, Honest Work- 
manship and Superior Finish enter into its 


# manufacture. Everybody knows—or ought to 
know—that We Do, while Others Talk, but 
2 that Talk Doesn’t Win, while Doing Does. 
We are proud of our reputation and proud 
~ & of our New Improved Desks. 


We keep the former and sell the latter— 
by the thousands. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices of the 


Andrews’ New Adjustable and 
Andrews’ Rugby School Desks. 








Ask us about Maps, Globes, Charts, Biackboards, in fact 
Everything for Schools. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


WASHINGTON and LINCOLN 


ribed in the colored advertising pages of this paper 4 for January, the best helps for WasHrneTon’s Brerapay and Lincoun’s Bierapay. 


Here ues the titles—re.er, for descriptions, to the January numbe: 
HGW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY BANNER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC 








PROG ai loceled se cttees eke Meebo d. Gh ciks ves awn tee bean deeapbeeiaiess 25 cents BONO. oS Gish Gc Gai es KoeWa nde cenadadeabaegsaneadyescicbecsr oany ode 15 cents 
LINCOLN, THE PATRIOT PRIMARY RECITATIONS 
PEMOD 5 sig «sii, ashes vopiogsced 44a Vacwharedeepebe aMicgenthectdvvdsdteguma it SOP NEB Fe NG. ce 6 ics os vs Ges chau 0 des cdhace See osWNs hes Wwe ens E0009 25 cents 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 
PERO as iiss Ga RR Lei aide Be sek Gade Shae eee eke bhbawe ke 25 cents WHROG 65 ioe os bac cnet c chasse chbvdaa \ bnds ah b Gees dns cevershess 25 cents 





THE RECEPTION DAY SERIES-Six Numbers. 


The Best and Cheapest Books for General School Entertainments. 
Each contains about 160 pages of most carefully selected and usable material, including 


RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, DIALOGUES, CLASS EXERCISES, MEMORIAL DAYS. 


It contains material for all grades: the primary classes are especially remembered. Excellent selections’ for special occasions, such as Washington’s 
Birthday, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Only 20 cen.s each; the set of six books, containing over 900 pages, for $1.00, 





PREPARE EARLY FOR ARBOR DAY—THE BEST BOOK OF HELPS IS 


HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY sic SCHOOL-ROOM 


For the Primary, Grammar, and High School. 


This book is similar in plan and form to our WasHineTon’s BrrTupay book and contains 93 solid pages. All the selections are fresh and new and 
are selected both tor their excellence and their practical usefulness in making up a-program for the day. The following ‘lable of Contents will give 


an idea of the 
I. THE ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. V. RECITATIONS AND SONGS. 
II. HINTS ON PLANTING THE TREES. VI. FIFTY QUOTATIONS. 
lI. ARBOR DAY IN THE UNITED STATES. VII. THE PINK ROSE DRILL. 
LV. SPECIAL EXERCISES. Vill. ARBOR DAY #tROGRAMS. 


I. The Arbor Day Queen. 7,8. May, The Poetry of Spring. 


2. Thoughts about 17 ees. 5. The Coming of Spring. 9. The Plea of the Trees. 
3. Little Runaways. 6. Thru the Year with the Trees. Io. Tree Planting Exercise. 


Suggestions as to the most effective use of each exercise and recitation and the seven Arbor Day Programs are features which will be appreciated ‘by 
tha busy teacher. wrice, 25 cents, postpaid. 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGE PROGRAM FOR ARBOR DAY 


Recitations, Declamations, Songs, Rendings, &c. A Program ready for use. Single copies, 10 cents: per dozen, $1.00; fifty copies, $3.25; per hun- 
dred, $5.50. We pay postage or expressage on all orders. Supply your school. 


SPRING AND SUMMER vee we A FANCY SCARF DRILL, 
SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. For Girls. Very prettyand graceful. 80Illustrations. Music. Price, 18¢. 


Exercises, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Recttations, Drills, and 


4: November's Party. 














PRIMARY FANCY DRILLS 


Contains two drills as follows: 1—Tue Fan Fatrres. For girls. Contains 








Songs for Celebyating Easter, May D ay; Memorial Illustrations ppd Music. 2—A Dritt with Rings. Fer girls, and 
Day, Fourth of July, Closing Day. boys, or all. girl s. ‘Very effective. Full directions and illustrations. 
" n 
EDITED BY ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
This is-one of the best and largest of our School Celebration Seri: Th 
seloctibns are all bright and f: fresh. . ie ! m “eh onus a ss ie cae 
rs 
HOO PGB: PICs cos. oe i iced aetess vena’ 25 cents, postpaid 53 ge ae ty ones and iveliations “Nowand pri tng Prive, 15 ae. 





AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. —= | MOTHER NATURE'S 
No. 1 Cowrains a5 Oxpanare PROGRAMS. FESTIVAL 


LONGFELLOY, 5 Programs. BRYANT, 4 Programs, HAWTHORNE, 3 Programs. FOR A SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 








HOLMES, 3 Programs. BURNS, 3 Programs. DICKENS, 3 Programs. 
SHAKESPEARE, 4 Programs. The Characters are Mother Nature, April, 
No. 2 Contains 25 SEPARATE PROGRAMS. May, Birds, Flowers, Trees. 
WHIT TIER, 4 Peograms. EMERSON, 3 Programs. LOWELL, 3 Programs. . 
IRVING, 3 Programs. MILTON, 4 Programs. TENN YSON, 5 Programs. From twenty-five to fifty children can take part. 
SCOTT, 3 ITT, 3 Programs, The costumes may be simple or quite elaborate. 


This. is the way to interest fevest yogr pupils in the great American and English Authors. Your class This will make a very pretty entertainment for 
will take a oy tal interest mg about a famous author if his li ‘e and works are discussed | any spring occasion. 

on the date oi his birth. This book will enable you to teach literature in a most enjoyable and practi- 5 F 
cal way. ilu>t ated with Po:traits, P:ice; each, 25 ceuts pos: paid. ty. NOON ne ear pram +g cents, postpaid. 
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: CANNOT READ 





Keztoccs TEACHERS LIBRARY. 











all the educational books. 
you should. No teacher has the time. Hundreds 
of them—good, bad, and indifferent—are coming 
from the press. But you should OWN, AND RFAD, 
AND STUDY THE BEST. KELLOGG’S TEACHERS? 
LIBRARY contains seventcen volumes very care- 
fully selected, each a classic, making up a comylete 
library of education, covering the subject on allsiccs, 
The teacher who can afford to buy all the kooks he 
wants, need not read this. We are looking out for 
the earnest teacher of smaller means who wants a 
library to help him in his work. And so—send $2 and 
we place the library in your hands, transportation paid 
and you have eighteen months to pay the balance. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST TO READERS. 


We want to hear from every one who reads this advertisement. 


lf you have some of these books. 


please write us, stating what ones you have and asking us to make you a proposition for supplying the 


balance. 


If you haven't the books, and would like them. send in your order. 


lf anything prevents your 


doing that at once write us the reason—perhaps we can help you. 





CUT OUT THE ORDER BLANK BELOW AND SEND TO US AT ONCE, WITH $2.00, 


AND WE WILL DELIVER THE BOOKS AT ONCE. 





£. L. KELLOGG & Co. 


Please send me, prepaid, KELLOGG’s TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
Sor which I enclose $e. 00 and agree to pay the balance ($18. oo} 
in monthly installments of $1.00 each, beginning 


Euacise Velewee Shaseweeeoneee 15th, 18...... 


Payment to 4 made by. Money or Express Order, Registered 











THIS IS THE LIST: 





Ay SNE A UMN OU NICD, 6:55 coon cuccscccccacsccndoccecdd svwnss $1.50 
Ds Peres ND I noo ds ct mownecic vaecessbecddece 1.00 
8. Seeley’s Common School opeten CE GOLMABY 4 oo. osk. ccm csccv ccd 1.20 
4. Bancroft’s EE MN 3. ios a<' ara wi. Cas o-a'cie's va ekcn's set's conten’ 1.50 
ib. ;; ED MINN os Vos wacay PbS cAas ON hia pod osbaniecse tees besos 1.40 
6. Page's Theor 7 and Practice of Teaching.. oa BAD 
7. Currie’s Baxi Educat - LUNE RSS AM “a3 bs 

8. Patrid’e’s Quincy Methods................. 

9. Perez’s First Three Years oa Chilahood 
19. Tate’s Philosophy of peptatios iid Ai hidsé pop nide Sadan view coadyd Chak 
= ¢ Mae NS UMUC TROINED SUUTOTUMETO, 60.0555 ccec sede ctcscebcdscascccess 





oetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Edccation............ 1.0 
13. Love’, 3, DUPMEON TPNOEUIOD ok ose ccs cvcccverced ccnscewive ae 


15. Shaw's National Question Book 
16. Payne's Lectures on Education 
17. Welch's Teachers’ Psychology 

















Letter or Bank Dra‘t on New York and sent to your New York 
eagerness, for further information. 


office on dates agreed upon. 
PICTURES. 
“T find your ANIMALS excellent. 
pleasure under this plan.” 


= 
: 
a 
IE 
: 


‘The pictures are so fine that I mount them and they help a great 


“ My lessons in Natural History are made very interesting and profit" 
able by the aid of your publication, ANIMALS, to which I subscribed 


The above are selected from a large number of approving letters, as 
showing the variety of ways in which ANIMALS is profitably used in 





deal in decorating my school-room.” 
recently 
schools. 
$1.59. 
wi.h 


in the January number of this paper. 
15 Cents 


entitles 
thes nd-rto 


Part 6 of 


Animals. The set sells in the stores for 











Six numbers are now ready. Coupons for the first five appeared 
Below will be found coupon for No- 
and special coupon enabling you to get these six parts at special price. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS FREE. i-6 


To encourage subscriptions for an entire year (12 numbers) we offer the reduced rate of 

To every one ordering ANIMALS for one year, we will send, entirely iree, a set of 
handsome colored pictures of Domestic Animals, supplementing in an excellent way the wild 
animals, and of much interest and value in school work. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


consists of aset of handsome colored pictures, 10x12 in. in size, including pictures of Cat, Horse, 
Pigs, Reindeer, Dog, Rabbits, Sheep. Camel, Cow, Goat, Donkey, Rooster, Turkey, Ducks. 
ocents. By special arrangement with the publishers we 
are enabled to offer it free to our subscribers. 





INTERESTING | 
DESCRIPTIONS. 


Here Is What Some Teachers Have Written About It. 


By its aid I have been able to arouse 
a greater interest in my Geography class than by anything I ever tried.” 

“T use ANIMALS very profitably for composition work. The descrip- 
tions given interest the children and they go to other works with much 
Composition writing has become a 




















This 
Coupon 
with 
75 Cents 


entitles 
the sender fo 


Parts 1-6 of 
Animals. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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16 Pages. 6x9 inches. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


OUR TIMES 


is a newspaper for young people, for busy people, for people who want to be abreast of the times, 
but have no taste for murders and scandals and prize fights ; it is for the teacher, the pupil, his 
parents, It is in magazine form (making it very convenient), is published twice a month, six. 
It gives, in condensed form, the important news of the world, both 
domestic and foreign; .tells of the latest things ia geographical knowledge, and in scientific in- 
investigation; discusses the important questions otf the hour; is extensively illustrated. 
taken by a large number ef teachers; by parents, for their children; by schools, for current 
events exercises, and for supplementary reading. Teachers send us many clubs from their 
pupils. The cost is but 50 cents a year; in clubs of five or more, 40 cents, 
seen it, we shall be glad to send you a sample copy. We make, this month, some attractive com- 
binations with very interesting and desirable articles, for which see below. 





It is 


If you have never 








FUN WITH ELE 


consists of a box containing 20 different 
articles, together with a book of instruc- 
tions having 38 illustrations and 55 pages. 
With this outfit sixty experiments in 
frictional electricity, for boys and girls, 
can be performed. It is amusing and at 
the same time instructive. The experi- 
mentsare systematically arranged. Here 
are some of them: Chain Lightning, An 
Electric Whirligig, The Baby Thunder- 
storm, .\ Race with Electricity, An Elec- 
tric Frog Pond, An Electric D ng-Dong, 
The Magic Finger, Daddy Long-Legs, 
Jumping Sally, An Electric Kite, Very 
Shocking, Condensed Lightning, An E!ec'ric Fly-Trap, The Merry Pendulum, An 
Electric Ferry-Boat, A Funny Piece of Paper, A Joke on the Family Cat, Electricity 
Plays Leap Frog, Lightning Goes Over a bridge, Electricity Carries a Lantern, and 
40 others. Price, 65 cents. 


CTRICITY 
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Our Special Offer. 


We will send you, postpaid, this 
useful piece of apparatus and Our 
Times for one year, on reccipt of 
85 cents, or will scnd it free for 
three new subscribers. Or we will 
send it free to any present sub- 
scribcr to TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE or 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, wko sends us one 
new subscriber for either of these 


papers. 





FUN WITH MAGNETISM 


contains an outfit similar to that 
# shown in the illustration, with book 
of instructions for pe: — 61 ex- 

’ zrimentsin magnetism. Some amus- 
With ine experiments: Something for Ner- 
vous People to Try, The Jersey Mosqui- 
to, The Stampede. The Runaway, lhe 
Dog-Fight, ‘I he Whirligig. The Naval 
Battle, A String of Fish, A Magnetic 
Gun, A Top Upsidedown.A Magneti¢ 
Wind-Mil!, A Compass Upsidedown, 
The Magnetic Acrobat, and many 
others. Price, 35 cents. 
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Our Special Offer. 


We will send you this delightful 
set and Our TimEs one year, on 
receipt of 65 cents ; or will send it 
free for two new subscriptions ; or 
we will send it free to any present 
subscriber to TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
or Primary SCHOOL, who sends us 
one new subscriber for either of 
these papers. 
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If you are not a subscriber to the SCHOOL JOURNAL—the oldest and greatest 
educational weekly—write for our special introductory terms, 





own school; if you want to know how to study intelligently. 
such papers as THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
FounpDATIONS deals with principles. 


receives free our great new book, 


price, $1.00. Clubs of two or more, 80 cents each. 


Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century. 


But any subscriber who prefers, may have instead a copy of either Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teachinz, Quick's Educational Reformers, or Sinclair’s First Years at S-hool. 


What is Educational Foundations ? 


It is a publication designed for you, if you are desirous of knowing more about educatton; if you want 
to get at the foundation principles on which good teaching is based; if you want to know what great 
educators have done in the past in order that you may the better know what to do and to avoid in your 
It is not intended -to tcke the place of 
They deal with methods; 
It furnishes a HOME NORMAL COi.LEGE to those who 
have not had the advantage of study in.such an institution ; it enables all teachers to keep al reast of 
the curreat thought about education. It is taken by city, county, and village reading circles; it is used 
in teachers’ meetings; and a small army of teachers, by themselves, are studyiaz it, gaining power, and 
preparing themselves for promotion. This is a good time for you to begin. Every subscriber this year 





Prof Joun Dewey, of Chicago 
University, whose Educational 
Creed has been characterized as 
the strongest educational writ- 
ing since Spencer wrote his 
** Edu ation.” 


Subscription 









We publish several hundred cf the best teachers’ aids and greatest books on 
education. Our catalog desciibes them fully, and can be obtained on application, 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


There is no means so cheap and so satisfactory for illustrating the various lessons in school, and for 


decorating the blackboard for special seasons as blackboard stencils. 


Subjects for Compositions. 

Models for Drawing Lessons. 

Maps for Geography and History Lessons. 
Illustrations in Physiology. 





Pertraits of Great Men. 


Our designs are carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


are very cheap. Please order by number. 
5-CENT STENCILS. 


15x24 inches. Price, singly, 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cents: 200r more at 30 
per cent. discount. 


Language Lessons. 


6 Feeding Doves 11 Two Lillies 

7 Rolling the Hoop 12 Training Pussy 
8 Blowing Soap bubbles 13 What Dol Care 
9 Jn a Toboggan 14 fast Friends 

10 Where am | ? 15 Dance, Little Baby 
21 Saved From Drowning 

22 St. Bernara Dog and Boy 
23 Learning tu Read 

24 Who Broke the Window? 

2) The Mitkmaid 

225 Kittens among the Flowers 
227 Little Red Riding Hood 

231 The Secret 

222 Is it going to rain? 

233 Lord Fuuntleroy 

234 Girl with CLickens 

235 Girl and Rabbits 

207 Boy’s Face 246 Spinning Wheel 

208 Boy playing Fife 247 Locomotive 

209 Chasing = nee 248 Harp 

210 Baby in Cradle 250 Mother Goose 

211 Playing Horse 276 Watching the Chickens. 
212 Over the Garden Wall 277 Piaying with Kitty. 

213 Dog with Cane 278 Boy Feeding Rabbit. 

214 Tae Seltish Girl 279 Girl Holding Cat. 

215 Boy with Trumpet 280 Dog and Bird. 

217 Boy on Bicycle 286 Boy Trumpeter. 

218 Dog and Hat 287 My bi Evens Sailing. 

219 The Coura cae Hen 288 Tulip 

220 Dressing Kitty 295 Horse at t the Fence. 

221 Giving the volls a Ride 296 Will you bave a tower, Miss 
222 Playing Soldier 297 Rocking the cat babies. 
223 Sailor Baby 298 Polly goes shopping. 

224 Boss and Sail Boat 300 A Rainy Day. 


Animals. 
61 Polar Bear 


lina’ Dine Rope 


? Leap Frog 

4 Kite — 

5 Skatin 

16 Da, flow High! 
17 Naughty Tab and Dash 
18 “My Pony Loves Sugar ” 
19 Can | Get Them? 

20 Mud Pres 

26 Wide Awake 

27 Fast Asleep 

28 Have You Been Bathing? 
2+ The Pet Squirrel 

30 Learn ng to Walk 

316 Girl with Parasol 

206 Girl’s Face 


46 Cowand Calf 52 Cat 
47 Horseand Colt 53 Sheep 62 Lion 
48 Eicpbant avd 64 Pig 63 Lioness 

Baby 655 Goat 64 Rhinoceros 
49 Camel 56 Rabbit 65 Hipoopotamus 
50 Reimceer 57 Bat 332 Rison 

58 Rat 333 Giraffe 

66 Woif 336 Squirre) 
Fox 270 Wulrus 
229 Fox and Young 


Nationalities. 

290 A Little Hollander 

291 Canadian Boy 292 Japaret 
293 English Sailor Lad Girl] 
294 Little Dutcn Girl 


Old and Young. 
86 Hen and Chickens 
87 Gonge and Goslings 


68 Hyena 

69 Kangarc o 

70 Donkey 

226 Elephant 
with Houdah 


| 4 
59 Mouse 


60 Lynx 67 Ba 
23 Puir of Swallows 230 Beaver at Work 


249 Chinaman with Basket 

265 Indian with Gun 

266 Indian with Bow and Arrow 
272 Esquimuux 289 A Scotch Lad 


Plants, Flowers, and Fruit. 
71 Wud Rose 74 Tulips 

72 Calla Liy 75 Pear 5 
73 Solomon’s Seal 76 Wood Violet 8% Duck and Ducklings 
77 Pond Lilies 80 mene 89 Owi and Owilets 

78 Roses ‘ £4 Ge Mi - 90 Bird and Young 

- olt 
79 Moraing Glor- 2 Holly ocks Portraits. 


sdian Lilies - 
240 Daisies. 36 Weshington 12 Lenefellow 
3? Jefferson 43 Emerson 

38 J 1sckson 44 Bryant 
39 Lincoin 45 Tennyson 
49 Grant 251 Pc pe Leo 
ys W bittier 252 Edison 

253 B Franklin 319 Holmes. 
254 H.M. Stanley 320 Hawthorne, 
255 G. Cleveland 3/1 Lowell. 
256 Henry Ward 322 Columbu:. 


239 Apple Blossoms 
241 Soray of Oranges 
242 Spray o’ Peaches 
23 Herpes At Strawberries 

ranch ane Acorns 
245 Spray of Pears 263 Fiax Plant 
257 BananaTree 264 Indian Corn 
258 Tea Plant 273 4 \imonds 
259 Coffee Plant 274 Olives [ate 
26") Pineapple Pomegran- 
261 Cotton Plant 299 Passion Keecber Navoleon, 
262 TobccoP'ant Flower 324 poheons- 827 Quem. Victoria 
3'aCharter Oak, #25 Irv 828 Gurtie'c 
844 Gojden Rod 345 Chryarthemum 3826 martha Washington 831 Frovh:} 


Birds. Patriotic List. 

81 Quails 84 St-rk 96 The American Flag 
82 W odcocks &4 Swan 97 Liberty fell 
83 Eagle FI 267 Condor 98 U. 8. Coat of Arms 
268 'malor bird 283 Lack 99 T.e “ merican Eaxzle 
2*1 Ostrich 284 ‘Thrush 100 Goddess of Liberty 
282 Snipe 285 Night-ngale 201 Ship of Cotumbus 
337 Robin 840 Blue Jay 202 [The Mayflower 

Puild ings. 818 Charter O2k 
gl Lebthouse 4 Fort. House 846 Tomb of Gen. Grant, 
2 «ste 9 Fort 825 Ad. Dewey 345 Ad. Sempson 
9. wind Mill 27 Com. =chley £29 Lieut. Hubson 
9 $28 Maj, Gen, Mil.s 
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They will provide. 


Plant and Animal Pictures for Nature Work. 
Material for Object Lessons. 

Borders for Decoration. 

Correct Forms of Letters. 

Special Pictures for Holiday Times. 


And they 


10-CENT STENCILS. 
All are 24x36 in. and 10 cents each except where indicated. Three or 
more 10-cent stencils at 7 cents each or 16 tor $1.00. 


MAPS. 

609 Africa 575 Cuba. 

510 Australia 576 Hawaiian Is. 
511 Brtisn isles 

5i2 Mexico 

513 Cacada 

514 West Indies 

508 Asia 574 New York and Vicinity. 


Separate States and Territories, 
632 Del.ware 540 Kensas 648 Missouri 
633 Fiorida 54! Kentucky 549 Minnesota 
634 Georgia 542 Louisiana 550 Montana 
635 Idaho 613 Meine 651 New Hamp. 
530 Li.10015 544 Maryland 552 N.J rsey 
637 luod@ana 545 Mase. 558 N Mexico 
380 Conn. 588 lua, Ter 646 Michigan 554 New York 
33] Dukota 530 Lowa 547 Micsiseippi 555 Nebraska 
Sh6 Nevade Kav Parn, fas Tovue SAN Wach, 
578 N. Carolina 656i R Island 565 Otab 569 West Va. 
559 Ohio 562 8S. Carolina 566 Vermont 670 Wisconsin 
555 Oregon 563 Tenn. 567 Virgina 671 Wyoming 


Grou of Stet es. 
515 New ENGLAND comers Me. N Vu, Mass., R. 1., Ct. 
216 MIDDLE ATLANTIC—N. Y.,N. J., Pas Del. .. Md., Va., and W. Va. 
517 SOUTHERN STATES, ioan’ groups). ‘No. LN. C., 8: c., Ga., Fia., Ala., 
Miss., La., and Tex 
518 No. HI.—W. Va. a: N.C., 8. C.,Ga., Fla., Ala., and Miss. 
319 No. I1l.—Ark., ‘La. .. Tex., and In‘tian Ter. 
320 CENTRAL STATES (two groups). No. L, Minn., Wis., Mich., Ia., Iil., Ind., 
Ohio, Mo., and Ky. 
21 No. Ii. —Daks., Minn., Wis., Mich., Neb., Ia., Ill., Ind., Ohio, Kan., Mo., 


end Ky. 
322 WESTERN STATES (two eg No. 1., Wash., Idabo, Mon., Daks., 
» Nev., Utan, Ovl., Kan., Arizena Ter., N. 


Oregon, Wyomiug, Nev., 
Mex., Ind. Ter., and Tex 

328 11.—Wash., Tuaho., Mon. Oregon, Wyoming, Cal., Ney., Utah, Col., 

Arizona Ter.. -» New Mex 


501 Eastern Hemiphere 

5302 Western Hem‘sphere 

03 Mercator’s Eastern Hemisphere 
04 Mercator’s Western Hemisphere 
w5 North America 
06 South America 
wu7 Europe 


24 Alaska 
2 Alabama 
26 Arizona 
927 Arkansas 
228 Calitornia 
328 Colorado 


Large Maps. 
572 United States. 34x56. Price, 50 cents. 
273 Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemisphere with Western Hemi- 
sphere repeatea, 24x56. Price, 50 cents, 
Geographical and Fistorical. 
141 Washington on Horseback, 145 A Pess or Notch. 
142 Treutou Battle Monument, 248 Rocky Mts.—snow-capped. 
144 brecinice, 48 A Crater Mourh 
147 A Geyser. 149 Voleano in Action. 
10 cts.each, Set, 50 cts, 
315 ‘Type of Pulse Family. 
of Type of Mint bee ong 
'ype of Composite Family, 


Botanical. 
Types of Roots 
Types of Corolias. 
312 Type of Crowtoot Femily. 
413 Type of Mustard Fumily. ~ 


orders. 

The borders are made to be piaced around the edge of the blackboard, 
lined in witb white or colored crayon, thus beautifying the rooms. 10 bor- 
Jers. size 24x 36inches. Price 10 cepts esch. 

101 Spira! Curves 109 Holly Leaf and Berries 
102 Greek Fret 110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
103 Triangujar Combinations 133 Tul ip 
104 Greek Fret 134 Passion Flower 
195 Greek Pattern Anthemion 1385 Morning Glory 

yptian Lotos 135 Romun Anthemion 
107 Ivy Leuf 136 Nercis-us 
108 Day-W ood 157 “Welcome” in 1d, Eng. Letters, 
148 Calendar 347 Word ‘‘ Program 

Rolls of Honor. 

These designsare placed on the board and used as incentives. The names 
of those pupils perfect in deportment_ or lessons are placed wnder the 
words of Roil of Honor, Excelsior, etc. Use colored crayon. 12x36 in, 

111 Script Letters. plain 114 German Text 
112 Seript Letters, fancy 115 American Kagle on Shield 
113 Old Engiish Letters 116 Excelsior 


For Washington’s Birthday. 
Tn Old English Text, 24x36 in., 10 cts. each ; the set, 40 cents, 
152 The Father of Hi: Country. 153 George Washington 1732-1799, 
154 First in W-r, First in Peace ond First inthe Hearts o1 His Counurymen 
155 Comma nder-m-Chief of the Continental Army. 
156 First President o1 the United States. 
Writing Charts, 
117 Canitele and Smai! Letterceach goout 6 ins, high. Size of Stenciis 923 
in. Price. 10 cents 4 set of 11 ~harts, 
1451 Hand Holding Pen, 24x36, 10 cents. 
158 Vertical Letter Forms. 50 cts, 
Physiology Charts. 
Price, 10 crnts each. Set of seven. 50 cents, 
18 Bones. 119 S-all. 120 Heart 


121 Lungs. 
123 Liver. 124 Intestines 6 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 
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Ginn & Company's Newest Books 


Hoyt’s World’s Painters and Their Pictures PHYSIC AL GEOGRAPH 


By DeristHE L. Hoyt of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
By WILLIAM M. DAVIS, ‘ 








272 pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Bird World Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University. 
A Bird Book for Children. By J. H. Stickney, assisted by RALPH Assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 


HoFFMANN. 214 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. Study and : : F 
Story Na wre Reader Series, Master in Science in Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


Catherwood’s Heroes of the Middle West 12mo. HalfLeather. 428 pp. Illustrated. For Introduction, $1.25 
By Mary HartTwE.Lu CaATHERWOOD. 141 pages. Illustrated. 50c. — 
“11: , This newest text-book on Physical Geography presents 
The Poems of William Collins pe bla graphy P 

: aE the leading principles of this branch of science in a form 

Edited by Professor WALTER C. Bronson, of Brown University. Z ieaigs 
Ixxxv * 135 pages. 90cents. Atheneum Press Series. . admirably adapted to the needs of pupils in secondary 
| schools. The subject is treated as dealing with ‘the 

% 4 4 

Hempl’s Easiest German Reading for Learners, physical environment of man.” The description of the 


Young or Old | geographical controls by which man’s ways of living are 


By GrorGe Hempt, Professor of English Philology and General | . . ‘ 
Lingatatios in the University of Michigan. 82pages. 40 cents, determined constitutes the main theme of the book. 





Especial care has been taken to adapt the descriptions 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal | and explanations to the capacity of pupils in our higher 
By Wiu1aM J. Beau, Professor of Botany and Forestry, Michigan | ; ~hni 
ato Agricultural Uolloes, it yawex Vinaireted. Coney schools. Unusual technical terms have been excluded 
| almost wholly. Geometrical and physical explanations 
Altes und Neues | have been set apart in an Appendix, in order that the 


A eran Broder for Young Beginners. ait Karki Supmaomame, | progress of pupils who have not studied geometry and 
eacher 0 rman, Harvar ool, Chicago. pages. : 
cents. International Modern Language Seriex. |. physics may not be embarrassed. 


oe Ge ge ee Ln a er a a 





Descriptive circulars of the above-named books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTORTLANTA ~ DALLAS“ 
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a NEW PUBLICATIONS se ' 
7 z a eae By Lydia Avery Coonley and [linnie I'l. George. . 
The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
IRELAND. By Granam Bacrour, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth,| Special Exercises and Language and Literature Lessons in 4 

: si Primary and Intermediate Grades. 4 
q Cesar De Bello Gallico, Bks. 1-7. : ; ; ; i 
2 According to the Text of Emanuel Hoffmann (Vienna, |It has been almost impossible to find suitable or interesting ij 
a 1890). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ST. GEORGE material for Lincoln birthday exercises in primary grades. en 
STOCK. _ Post Bo, Sherk, $2.60. This book was written in response to requests from teachers i 

Leibniz, The Monadology. lt og age - om: corn jor pupils in the first tour i 

And Other Philosophical Writings. Translated, with Intro- grades to understand and enjoy. f 

duction and Notes, by Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.).| The purpose of the book is to give also a series of language AM 

4 Crown Svo, cloth, $2.10. and literature lessons in the study of Washington and i] 
Fi ee ; 
y First Lessons in Modern Geology. Lincoln. ree th 
E By the late A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. IT CONTAINS i 
3 BLAKE; M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, go cents, The story of the life of each of these great men written in the il 
4 Lives from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Themisto- form of apoem. The poem is divided into parts or short t 


E : y : f suitable lengths for recitations. Each part of 
3 S, PAUSANIAS. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies and yeas gar P 

3 English Seenivos ws Joun Raxnew y ven M.A. ss and | the story or poem deals with some phase of the lives of 
ia Foolscap, 8vo. Stiff Covers. 40 cents. these men. 


These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first reading book h hool, boyhood, sports, books, lov 
for Goetneene but ps first introduction to the pages of a Latin author, The home, school, boy » SP Dis, Jove: of study, 


e. to suit the needs of such pupils as have learned their Nouns and Verbs, courage, honesty, great strength, kindness, obedience, 

and have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Concord. manhood, work, war experience, experience at the White ; 
= < House, are each treated in poems under these heads, which aaa 
Geometry for Beginners, the youngest child can understand and memorize. 4 


i Y L = ‘ j 
Gronee. pt seg eRe tae Sosteene: To bus It contains also a program for the birthday exercises, 
Covers, gocents, - Lincoln, Washington, flag eo A songs written 
especially for this day, and a number of fine, large half-tone 
Elementary Architecture for Schools, Art Students sr aig — e 
; AND GENERAL READERS. By Martin A. BUCKMASTER, ‘ : 4 
a With thirty-eight full-page illustrations. Extra Foolscap. | Among the pictures are those of Washington (bust), Washing- 
9 8vo, Cloth. $1.10. Ps ton on horseback, Martha Washington, Washington’s 
Birthplace and Mt. Washington as it is to-day, the 









Essays on Secondary Education. Historic Elm, Washington’s Monument, George and 
By Various Contributors. oe by CHRISTOPHER CoOOKSON, Martha Washington Costumed to be used on Washington’s 
M.A. Crown Gyo. Paper Boards, $2.10, birthday; picture ot Lincoln, Lincoln’s Early Home, 














Monument and Statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


Price of Book, 25 Cents. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, - NEW yorK.|A. FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Crown 8vo. 


Suggestive questions for pupils to. discuss. 


| 
2 
2 


480 pages. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: 


More and better Illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared in any text-book of the subject. 


Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. 


Introductory chapter of hints to teachers, illuminating the author’s method of treatment. 
Notes throughout the text explanatory of general statements, 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, with a lucid presentation of the 
powerful influence exerted by routes and modes of travel, soil,.and climate. 


Prominence given to the characteristics of our great national leaders. 
Emphasis of the importance of the West and South in our national development. 


Pupils are led throughout to form high ideals of social duty. 


The attention of school superintendents and principals is cordially invited, and the 
publishers respectfully request an examination of the book with a view to introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Gordy’s History of the United States 


$1.00 net. 
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Educators and Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world, use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 








to: the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 
will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall- we 
send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
pow:ler from the phospboid principle of the ox brain end 
wheat germ fo:malated by Prof. Percy, more than ihirty 
years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


~~ CLG 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 
influenza. It does nut contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic 


56 W. 25th Street 
New York City, 








of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


A NEW GEOPSIETRY 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By JAMES HOWARD Gorge, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbian University; Author of “Elements of Geodesy,” 
“History of Geodesy,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.00 


In this book about one-half the matter usually included in 
text-books on geometry has been omitted. This exclusion leaves 
out all those propositions which are no: of practical] value, and 
such as are not of use in applied mathematics. The practical 
teacher may rest assured that in this treatise there are no breaks 
in the continuity of reasoning or lack of training in the demon- 
Strative processes. The book prepares for college entrance 
examinations and should appeal io all teachers whv are in sym- 
pathy with the movement to shorten the college curriculum 
without sacrificing any essentials. 


‘It ought to finda ready welcome among schools which decide for them- 
selves how much geometry they shall teach. I believe it covers entirely 
sufficient ground for the average student of geometry. I especially com- 
mend the sound sense which does not hesitate to put things in the form 
in which they are found elsewhere, instead 0° straining after new (and 
woree) methods.” J. G. Esti, 


The Hctchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


“T find it especially well adapted to real preparatory work, and I think 
we can well do without the men: al train n1 we get in some text-books on 
the subject. The arrangement of theorems is certainly good, and as a 
consequence the demonstration in some cases is simplified. I was also 
pleased to note several demonstrations not found in the text-books gener- 
ally used. The directness in arriving at all results, for instance in finding 
the value of») iscertainly commendable. _ . 

“The practical problems with accompanying figures, the general sum- 
mary of formulas, and, in short, the whole work seems to aim at fitting 
the student for a practical application of the principles of Geometry in his - 
further scientific studies.” W. A. WATE"MAN, 


New York Preparatory School, 15 W. 48d St., New York City 


A descriptive circular and specimen page will be sent to any 
teacher on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers. 
91-93 Fifth Av., New York, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


School Books Published During the Past Year 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS _ ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Guyot’s Geographical Reader and Primer -_ - .60 | <Lyte’s Elementary English - 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - - - 125 Lyte’s Elemexts of Grammar and Composition 
Carpenter's Geographical Reader, North America -— - 60 Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil - - : 


SPELLING AND SPELLING BLANKS Bia sae uence SRI 
ee ee bens. Ss - «as! ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Part Ll. - - = - - .20 
Glass’ Old Dominion Spelling Blank, perdozen - - -  .48 Poacher : Store < Pay io See 


DRAWING Guerber's Story of the English : 

’ Needham’s Outdoor Studies - - - 
Eclectic Industrial Drawing ; Elements of Perspective ; _Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Barnes’ National Vertical Penmgnship, per dozen 75 | Peterman’s Civil Government : New Jersey Editign 

, Smithey’ s Civil Government of Virgivia - = 


: MUSIC Forman’s First Lessons in Civies --- aad 
Willoughby’s Rights and Duties of American Citizenshi Pp * 


Brewster and Thomas’ Song Stories and Songs for Children’ .60 


Natural Music, Short Course, BookI, - - - - =- 435 GERMAN AND GERMAN TEXTS 


BookII. - - - - - -40 
Tomlins’ Christmas Carols ¥ Ge Ba ee Keller's Second Year in German - © 
Seidel’s Leberecht Huhnchen und Andere Sonderlinge, 


GEOGRAPHY : with Vocabulary - - = * y 


_| Eclectic German Series : 

N tural Advanced Geography - - - . German Script Primer. (Schreib und Lesefibel.) - 

Natural Elementary Geography - - - : German Primer and First Reader. (Fibel und Erstes 
Lesebuch.) - Oy a Se iS Bde Aap a 


ARITHMETIC German Advanced Fourth Reader. (Hoheres Viertes 


Bailey’s American Elementary Arithmetic. - Lesebuch) - - - Lie ty eh eee 


Hornbrook’s Primary Arithmetic - - = - ; 

Baird’s Graded Work in. Arithmetic : GREEK 
Kirst Book een - : : Wait’s Oration of Lysias_ - 
Second Book - - - - ‘ Kitchel’s Flato’s Apology, Crito and a Part uf the Phaedo 
Th:rd Book - - - : F Same. Text Edition - - 
Fourth Book - - - - 


Moore’s Grammar School Arithmetic - 4 “ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
HISTORY Burns’ Poems, Selections - - = 


jield’ : Byron’ s Poems, Selections - - - 
Field’s Grammar School History of the United States 5 Gray's Poems, Watectione =< z : 


Amithey’s History of Virgima - - - <“ - - j Wordsworth's Poems, Selections - 
Thompson's Stories ofIndiana- -- - - - -* = . Pope's Rape of the L ock and Essay on Man 
Our New Possessions—Cvba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines .10 | Chaucer's Prologue and Enightes wee : 


Cooper’s Pilot - - - 
Le Conte’s Compend of SRIENCE 3 + e FRENCH AND FRENCH TEXTS 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual of Fractical eee - d Rogers’ French Sight Reading « 
Dana's Revised 1ext-Book of Geology - - - : Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux - - -  - - 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS | LATIN 


Tanner and Allen's Analytic Geometry -_—- 
McMahon and Snyder's Differential Calculus - Harkness’ Short Latin Grammar { Far New] - - 
Harkness’ Complete Latin Grammar } Harkness} - 


Bape sages Canes a Peete! : Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition. (Vocabul-_ 
FRENCH ary Separate.) - - - - - 
Hazzard's Eutropius - ae as 
Legouve and Labiche’s La Cigale (Farrar) - - r Harper and Miller’s Ovid, Text Edition 5 5 
Syms's Selected Letters of Mme. de Sevigne - Harper and Burgess’ ‘’eachers’ Manual to Inductive Latin 


is? i Primer - - 4 * 
Francois’s Introductory French Prose Composition ‘ Smiley and Storke's Beginner’ Patin Book a oti: 


NATU RA L HISTORY _ Lord’s Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia ae . 
Hatper and Gallup’s Cicero's Orations and Letters - 
Apgar’s Birds of the United States-  - ‘ Kirtlard’s Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI ~ CHICAGO _ BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ANTISEPTIC SLATES 


«»FOR SCHOOLS... 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 
Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leaf slates and bound in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, which are sold under our registered 
trade mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


29 & 30 203 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


» Shoe Lane 
Londoe, E. C., England. 


Roudebush - Series, 


WRITING BOOKS 


Adopted by Three States. 
Vertical Style.” Most Economical. 


WRITING SPELLERS = 
“ Rapid Vertical Style.” Conforming with Writing Books 
No.1, Double Ruled; No. 2, Single Ruled. 
180 Corrected Words. 


VERTICAL PENS 


Our Roudebush Vertical Pens are especially satisfactory for 
Rapid Vertical Writing. No. 1, Medium; No. 2, Medium 
Fine; No.3, Very Fine. Quality guaranteed. Very smooth 
and durable. 


ATLAS SCHOOL PENS 


40 cents per gross. 


ATLAS SCIENCE TABLETS 


For Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physiography, 
Biology, Physics, and Chemistry. 

ATLAS SCIENCE 

NOTE BOOK AND SCRATCH TABLET 








650,000 sold First Year. “Rapid 





















1440 Words and 









































































































Send for Samples and Prices. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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Educate the e the Children. 


Blickensderfer 





.. lypewriters.. 


Are the best for those 
engaged in educational work. 


We solicit the closest investigation from School 
Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 
Our catalogue is interesting. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUF’G CO., 


195 La Salle treet, 
CHICAGO. 


Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 


182 Broedway, 
NBW YORK. 
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The.... 


A. FH. Andrews Co., 


300-304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











A National Reputation 


tor the best School Furniture is easily main- 
tained when Best Material, Honest Work- 
manship and Superior Finish enter into its 





# manufacture. Everybody knows—or ought to 
know—that We Do, while Others Talk, but 
# that Talk Doesn't Win, while Doing Does. 
We are proud of our reputation and proud 
#* of our New Improved Desks. 


We keep the former and sell the latter— 
by the thousands. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices of the 


Andrews’ New Adjustable and 
Andrews’ Rugby School Desks. 





Ask us about Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, in fact 
Everything fer Schools. 
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Washington’s 
Birthday. 


For the Primary, Grammar, and 
High School. 
M. KELLOGG. 


CONTENTS: Special Exer- 
ctses—His Birthday; Our National 
fi Songs; Historic Exercise; Hon- 
Model; The Builders; Pictures from the Lire of Washington ; 
Celebrating Washington’s Birthday; Questions and Answers. 


RECITATIONS AND SONGs. 
A large number ot the best. 3 Flag Drills complete; 50 Patri- 
otic Quotations. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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dited by ALICE. 


oring the Flag; Wash‘ngton, Our | 








Lincoln 
The Patriot 


A Ready Program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. By ALICE 
M. Kettoce. It includes: 
1. Anarrative of the life of 
Lincoln; 2. Tributes here 
and abroad; 3. Speeches ; 
4. Characteristics; 5. Anecdotes ; 6. Material for 
compositions. It also has portrait and pictures of 
birthplace and tomb. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 








Fancy Drills and Marches. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG, is just the book needed by every teacher who has 
anything to do with the preparation of school entertainments. Look at 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


Banner Days 
of the Republic. 


Thisis a play or exercise including rec- 
itations andsongs. For 37 pupils of various 
ages. Itis especially appropriate for pa- 
triotic occasions like Washingt: n’s Bir th- 


3 Fine Flag Drills; Hatchet Drill for February 22; The March of the Red, White and | gay and Lincoln's Birthday, but will make 
Blue; Fancy Ribbon March; Pink Rose Drill; Christmas Tree Drill; Rainbow Drill; |an attractive entertainment at any time. 


Tambourine Drill; Muff and Gun Drill; Ward Drill; Tree Drill; Zouave Drill; 


The costumes (which are fully described) 
are simple but very pretty. Some of the 


Delsarte Children; Scarf Drill; Wreath Drill and March; Glove Drill; Ruler Drill; characters are FATHER TIME, The Years, 


Cane Drill; 14 Motion Songs; 8 Action Pieces. 


I}lustration aud Directions with each exercise. 11 Pages. 


Price, 25 cents. etc. 


The Months, The Days, Spare Minutes, 
Price, 15 cents. 








Primary Recitations. 


Edited by ALICE M KELLOGG. Contains too bright, spark- 
ling selections for the primary children, providing those appro- 
priate for: Washington’s Birthday—Arbor Day, Memorial 
Day, Bird Day, Thanksgiving, May Day, Closing Exercises, 
Flag Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, General Occa- 
The newest and most usable book of recitations for the 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


sions. 
little people. 


Patriotic Quotations 


Relating to American History. 


Compiled by Aticze M. KELtocG. The only book of the 
kind published. The quotations are arranged topically with 
an index for easy reference. 

2 Quotations about America: Our Country ; 10 Quotations about Landin of the 
ilgrims ; 21 Quotations about Revolutionary War ; 22 Quotations about ashing- 
ton ; 26 Quotations about Independence ; 16 Quotations about Lincoln; 38 Quota- 
tions about Memorial Day ; 6 Quotations about Grant; 59 Quotations about the 
American Flag ; 87 Quotations about Patriotism, 
Teach your pupils the great utterances of patriotic Americans. The book is ill- 
ustrated. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





Blackboard Stencils. 


Special Patriotic List—Five mottoes in Old English Text, 
24 x 36 inches, 1o cents each; the set 4o cents. 


No. 152—The father of His Country; No. 153—George 
Washington, 1732-1709; No, 154—First in War, First in Peace, 
First in the Hearts of His Countrymen; No. 155—Commander- 
in-chief of the Continental Army; No. 156—First President of 
the United States. 


Also the Following: No. 39—Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cts.; 
No. 36—Portrait of Washington, 5 cts.; No. 141—Washington 
on Horseback, to cts. ; No. 96—American Flag, 5 cts. ; No. 97— 
Liberty Bell, 5 cts ; No. 68 —United States Coat of Arms, 5c.; 
No. 99—The American Eagle, 5 cts.; No. 1oo—Goddess of 
Liberty, 5 cts.: No. 204—Bunker Hill Monument, 5 cts.; No. 
115—Roll of Honor—American Eagle on Shield, 10‘cts.; No. 
607-611—Five maps illustrating War of Revolution, 10 cts. 
each, the set of five for 40 cents. 


Large Portraits. 


We have beautiful crayon portraits 22 x 28 inches, on heavy 
paper for framing as follows : 


Washington; Washington and Family; Martha 
Washington; Washington on Horseback; Lincoln ; 
Group of All the Presidents; Fac-Simile of 
Declaration of Independence. 


Sent packed in strong tube. Price, 2§c. each; five for $1.00. 


STIALL PICTURES. 


We can furnish small prints about 2x2 I-2-inches in size of 
Washington and Lincoln, for patriotic entertainments, com- 
osition books, &c. Price, package of ten, 10 ct8.; 50 copies 
or 40 cts. ; 100 copies for 7§ cts. Orders not received for a 
smaller number than ten. 





Muslin Flags on Sticks. 


For Drills or Decoration, Mailed postpaid. Not less than one dozen of muslin flags 
sold except of Nos. 9 and 11, of which one-half dozen is the smallest quantity that can 
be packed securely. 


I1— 214x 314 inches, per gross, $ .40 % gross, $ .a2 
3— 4 x O44 * oe ie +70 per dozen, .08 
5-6 x9. “ ‘¢ dozen, .20 ** gross, 2.00 
98 x13 “e “ “ .30 “ . 3.40 
7-1 “ “ “ A “ ‘ 00 
Pm Bi ne “ a “ : 4 “ “és és 
8—20 X27 “ “ “ 1,10 
9—23 x36 “ “ “ 2 00 
11—30 x50 “ “ “ 3.00 





Bunting Flags. 


Size 3x5 feet 2.00 


ip és ) Postage Size 5 x 8 feet $4.) Postage 
4x8 we78 as cts. “ 6x9 “ 450 5 cts 
“ : 4X7 “c 3.25 \ > . 9 +5 3 . 
Size 6 x Io feet $5.00 
OE a ae EO By ef only at 
“ 8x “ 7.00 purchaser’s expense. 


Prices on larger sizes quoted on application. These flags 
are of the best wool bunting. 





Our line of entertainment books for all school occasions is the most complete published. Catalog free. 
E. L.. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth Street, New York. - 
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OUR TIMES | 


is the name of our paper of Current Events of which, quite likely, you have seen copies. 


We aim to make a newspaper primarily for use in the school-room by the boys and girls, but also for 
teachers’ own use for information or class-room help. 
All the important news is given in a form so condensed that boys and girls will not be discouraged by its 
great size, and so interesting that they will eagerly look for its coming. The degrading things of the ordinary 


newspaper—the murders, scandals, etc., 


are left out. 


It adds interest to the school work by giving the latest Geographical News, Discoveries of Science, Astron- 


omy. Geology, Electricity, Mechanics, etc., 


leading the pupil to observe. read, and think for himself. 


Why Teach Current Events ?—Because the pupil needs to become acquainted with practical affairs so that 
when leaving school he will not feel that he is entering anew world. The demand of the day is for such knowledge. 
As a school reader Our Times can be made of great value, if it is used to supplement the regular reader. 


This is done in hundreds of schools. 


Thousands of teachers take Our Times because they wish to be well informed persons—to know what is 
going on in the world, and nowhere else is the news presented in so usable a form as in this paper. 
Our Times has recently been changed from a monthly to twice a month, and the size to its present compact and 





1, COUPON 0. T. 


Send 60 cents for Our 
Times, 1 year, and a 
fine 22x 28 in. ‘arti-tic 

rtrait of Washing- 

on or Lincoln, or 
Longfellow, or Whit- 
tier, or. Lowell,orDew- 
ey, or * All the Presid- 
ents,” worth $1.00 ea., 


2. COUPON 0. T. 


Send 60 cents for Our 
TIMEs, 1 year,and nice 
Dissected Maps of 
the United States 
and Eur »pe. For geog- 
raphy classorhome 
amusement. ‘Price, 
80 cents.) 


8. COUPON 0. T. 


Send 60 cents for Our 
TrmgEs, 1 year, and 
“can With Magne- 
tism,” material for 
many beautiful ex- 
veriments, with little 

20k. «Price, 30 cts. : 





4. COUPON 0, T. 
Send 80 cents for OuR 
Times, one year, and 
* Fun With Electri- 
city.” This isa superb 
pox of apparatus, with 
book. : Price, 65 cts ) 





5. COUPON. 0, T. 


Send 55 cents for OuR 
Times and two copies 
of ANIMALS, our 
new. periodical of 
superb large pictures 
of animals from life. 
(Price, 30 cents.) 





6. COUPON. 0. T. 
Send 55 cents for Our 
Times and Game of 
Presiden s, interest- 
ing and instructive, 
like “authors.” (Price, 
85 cents.) 





7. COUPON, 0, T. CUT THIS OUT. 


For trial subscript on to end of June, we will 
send the 12 numbers of Our Times, beginning 
Jan. 1st, in clubs of 5 or more for only 
20 cents each, or $1.00 for the 5. This will 
afford an opportunity to test the paper at a 
nominal expense in your classes. 


handy magazine form. It is only 
50 cts. a year of twenty numbers. 

Try it. Take your choice of 
the very attractive offers here given 
and get double value. 


Seven Coupon Offers: 


Cut out a coupon and mail with 
the money. Send money order if 


- possible or silver carefully 


wrapped. Stamps (tc. or 2c.) 
taken if M. O. cannot be secured. 





How 


ucational Books 





_Kexzoces TEACHERS LIBRARY. 


L 


need to wait until you have saved the money for them. The 
” Bama Be will give yon a very complete library ‘of the subject of 
education. They cover the subject in a very thorough way. 








Cut out the order blank below and send to us at once with $2.00 and 
we will deliver the books at once, 





E.L.KELLOGG& CO. _ _18 


Please send me, prepaid, Kelloge’s Teachers’ 
Library, for which T enclose $2.00 and agree to pay the 
balance (*18.00) in monthly installments of $1.00 each, 
beginning 15th, 1 

Payment to be made by Money or Express Order, Registered 
Letter or Bank Dra't on New York and sent to your New York 
office on dates agreed upon. 

Signed St. and No. 
P.O. Co. 





State 
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10. 
Il, 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


HAVE YOU? What do you know of the history of education? Are 
you tamiliar with what has been written concerning educational 
— iples by ee dawn, er, Page, Parker, Joseph Payne? What 
o yeu know o: the Manual Training movement? Will each teacher 
who reads this, answer to himself these questions and then decide 
how — he knows enough of education to call himselt a professional 
eacher 
"there is nosuccessful physician of your acquaintance who has not a 
library of his profession which has probubly cost him several hundred 
dollars; the same is true of the lawyer andthe clergyman. Is there 
any less need for the teacher to be provided with the books relating 
to education? The set cf books that we offer ycu does not cost a 
fortune and is furnished you on such terms of payment as to bring it 
easily within your reach. You can aftord a dollar a month when it 
brings you what you need to make your work grow and succeed. And 
we place the books on_your desk at once without any expense for 
transportation—Remember that—You have the books now and do 





THIS IS THE LIST: 


Parker’s Talks on Pedagogies Si eee 
Parker’s Talkson Teaching - - - - 
Seeley’s Common School System of ed 
Bancroft’s School Gymnastics- - 

Spencer’s Education- - 1.00 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 1.00 
Currie’s Early Education- - - 1.25 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods - - - 1.75 
Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood - 1.50 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education - - 1.50 
Quick’s Educational Reformers - - 1.00 
Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education 1,00 
Love’s Industrial Education - - 1.00 
Payne’s NatutreStudy - - - 1.00 
Shaw’s National Question Book - 1.75 
Payne’s Lectures on Education - 1.00 
Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology - 1.25 


$4.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 


E, L. KELLOGG & eae Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York, 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY 


ONE HUNDRED 
LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By Frank O. Payne. Is the most successful book for teachers on this subject. Recently placed on supply 
list as guide for teachers in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City. The titles of the chapters will indicate 


SOMETHING OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BOOK: 





Cuap, I —Preliminary Lessons in Observation. Cuap, Il.—Lessons on Leaves, | In “ hapter II. we find Lessons in Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the Daisy, the 
Plants, and Fruit. Cuap. I1l.—Lessonson Animals. Cuap. 1V.—The School Museum. | Gentian, &c. In ( hapter III. some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the 
Cuar \.—Rainy-day Lessons. Cap, VI.—Lessons in the Schoo! Yard. Cuap. VII. | Grasshopper, the Bee Family, Wasps, Ants, Dragon Fly, the Turtle, Fishes, Birds 
—Walks witi the Children. Cuap. VIII,—Collections during Vacation. Cuap. IX.— | Bones, &c, In Chapter V. we have Lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Devices and Helps in Nature Study, Books of Reference, etc. Glass, a Rose, Rubber, and others, 


Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching, but one of the most successful teachers 
of nature, and the book comes straight from the school-room. The book contains fifty valuable illustrations. 
I: has 200 pages, is well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. Sample copy to any teacher, 
go cents. Special rates in quantities. 


The Floral Mlbum | Dow to Ceach Botany, 

















For Plant Analysis, Description, and Drawing. Arranged for Beginners} A Manual of Methods and of Plans for Work in Plant Study. 
For the in Plant Study by For the 
oe PERDE EGER DR By A. M. KELLOGG. 


Just Published, This is No. 2 of our new ‘‘ How ’’ Series. 


Botany Class. E. C. SHERMAN. Sotanyp Class. 
a> 


WO opposite pages are devoted to each plant; on one are forms for plant | Do you know how to teach this most beautiful of subjects? 
description and the other is to be useJ for drawings of the parts of the Do you know how to make it full of interest and profit ? 
plant. An analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages, simple enoughso Do you want help and suggestion ? 
that it may be used successfully by those unacquainted with technical botany. 
It is illustrated. Teachers will find it an excellent method of teaching botany, 








Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful way 
by following the guidance of this little book, It was made for the busy 





e earnest teacher who wants help to make her work the best possible, 
Bingle coni-s, 15 c#s, A reduction in quantities for class use. | It 1s fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





A New Book of Great Value Just Published. 


MAP MODELING IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Including the use of Sand, Clay, Putty, Paper Pulp, Plaster of Paris; also Chalk Modeling in its 
adaptation to purposes of 1liustration by Dr. A. E. Mattsy, Prin. Slippery Rock (Pa.) Normal School. In- 


valuable in co-ordinating Geography with Nature Study. Tt will take its place as a standard book on this 





subject. Every teacher in Geography, or History, or Nature, and every Pecagogical library should have 
acopy. Over 100 fine illustrations, 225 pages. 


SOME FEATURES: 


Its celivhtful lessons in primary geography, The variety of means which it describes for map- 
modeling Tne many new methods given, The fine illustrations and hancsome binding. ‘J he new and 
interesti g methods in History, BRING IN SOME NEW IDEAS TO YOUR WORK. 

Cloth. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; postage 12 cents. 
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OUTLINES FOR 


PRIMARY“. KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 


IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RELATED SUBJECTS. ARRANGED BY MONTHS. 
By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE, of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Normal School. 


The Outlines are arranged first by Months, then by Weeks. The topic for each week being given with full outline for its $ 
presentation; the Songs, Games and Stories that accompany it, the Gifts, the Modeling, Cutting, Pasting, etc. The correlation of 

the kindergarten work with the study of nature is very interesting and wi!l produce beautiful results. The book contains about 
300 pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cts., net. 





WOODHULL’S SIMPLE OUR FRIENDS THE BIRDS JACKMAN’S FIELD WORK IN 
EXPERIMENTS A fne supplementary reader for pupils of 9 to 12} NATURE STUDY 


years, or a guide for the teacher in giving lessons on Suggests a very interesting and valuable kind of 
trated by 35 engravings. Thedirections are plain and birds. 168 pages. Boards, 36cents ; cloth, 50cents. nature work., Contains 43 beautiful half-tone illus- 
can be followed by any teacher. The experiments and trations. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


he principles they illust ited to G 
grades and High School classes. Price, cocents. | HICK’S NATURE AND MacLEOD’S TALKS ABOUT 
WOODHULL’S HOME MADE HISTORY STORIES — COMMON THINGS 
APPARATUS First lessons in science reading. Interesting and| Cotton, Wool, Silk, Leather, Chocolate, Cloves, 
instructive. 100 pp, Boards. 25 cts. ; paper, 20 cts Cork, Sponges, Ivory, end many other things are 


Gives directions for making cheaply the apparatus ; “ ate. 
needed to illustrate ordinary principles of physics discussed. Price, paper, 25 cents boards, 40 ce 


physiology, and chemistry. It will make possible/ THE HISTORY OF MY. FRIENDS ; INTRODUCTORY GUIDE TO 


interesting and profitable work in all kinds af schools. 


Price, so cents. or Home Life with Animals NATURE STUDY 
SITLER’S BIRD DAY PROGRAM Supplementary reading for children from eight to A little work intended as a guide for all grades 


Arranged by a teacher. Price, 15 cents. twelve years old. 200 pages. Paper, 25c,; cl., 50. beginning the study of nature. Price, 20 cents. 


91 Experiments in physics and science described. Illus- 











Send for large descriptive catalogue of teachers’ books, free on request. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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AN IMALS: 


The Finest Series of Animal Pictures Published. 


This handsome work is published in twenty-four parts. Each part contains ten beautiful 
photographs of Animals taken from life, in all parts of the world. The entire series, containing 
240 pictures, illustrates completely the Animals of the Earth, the illustrations having been taken 
from every continent and every quarter of the globe. Each picture is 7 1-4x10 inches in size. 
They are printed on the finest paper—on one side only, so that if desired they may be detached 
and mounted. Each is accompanied by interesting description. The numbers are valuable in 


many ways in school, and will be a very acceptable gift to any child. Five numbers are now 
ready, and coupons for them may be found below. 


The balance of the series will be issued 


monthly. 
using the last coupon the five parts may be obtained at a liberal reduction. 


room. They 
will enliven the 
geography les- 
son; furnish 
material for a 
most complete 
series of lessons 
in Natural His- 
tory; supply 
petilects for- 
composition 
work; mounted 
they will serve 
to decorate the 
school-room, 
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1 
This 
COUPON 
with 10 cts. 
Entitles 
the Sender to 
Part 1 of 
ANIMALS 


These pictures 
are valuable in 
a hundred ways 
in every school- 








This 
COUPON 
with 15 cts. 
Entitles 
the Sender to 
Part 2 of 
ANIMALS 





COUPON 
with 15 cts. 
Entitles 
the Sender to 
Part 3 of 
ANIMALS 


COUPON 
with 15 cts. 
Entitles 
the Sender to 
Part 4 of 
ANIMALS 








This 
COUPON 
with 15 cts, 
Entitles 
the Sender to 
Part 5 of 
ANIMALS 








To encourage subscriptions for an entire year 
(12 numbers) we offer the reduced rate of $1.50. 


To every one ordering ANIMALS for one year, we 
will send, entirely free, a set of handsome colored 
pictures of Domestic Animals, supplementing in 
an excellent way the wild animals, and of much 


DOMESTIC 


ANIMALS 
FREE. 


Coupons for 
the remain- 
ing numbers 
of the series 
will be pub- 
lished as 
they are ts- 
sued, 


It should be noted that part 1 only will be sent as a sample for 10 cents ; and that by 





= 





No other ser- 
ies of good an- 
imal pictures 
has been is- 
sued in this 
country, and 
no others are 
obtainable at a 
low price. 
These are is- 
sued in re 
sponse to repea- 
ted demands 
from teachers. 
They have been 
received with 
the heartiest 
approval. You 
will like them if 
you sce a copy. 











1-5 
This 
COUPON 
with 60 cts. 


Entitles 
the Sender to 
Parts 


1,2, 3,4, 5s 
of 
ANIMALS 











Domestic Animals 


consists of a set of handsome colored pictures 
10x12 inches in size, includin 


pictures of Cat, 


Horse, !’izs, Reindeer, Dog, Rabbits, Sheep,Camel, 

Cow, Goat, Donkey, Ruoster, Turkey, Ducks. 
The set sells in the stores for 30 cents. By 

special arrangement with the publishers, we are 


enabled to offer it free to our subscribers. 





interest and value in school work. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth Street, New York. 
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GINN & COMPANY'S STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS : 
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BOTANY AND NATURE STUDY 


Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World. 
Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in’ Botany. 
Newell’s Reader in Botany. 

Gregory’s Elements of Plant Anatomy. 


| Bergen’s Elements of Botany. 


Campbell’s Elements of Structural and 
Systematic Botany. 





Beal’s Seed-Dispersal. 


Stickney’s Study and Story, Nature 
Reader Series. 


Strong’s All the Year Round. 
Hale’s Little Flower People. 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers. 
Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends. 
Morley’s Seed-Babies. 

Weed’s Stories of Insect Life. 
Weed’s Seed Travellers. 


Ssh RY ESBS 





Teachers and school officials who are looking for the best and latest text-books on Botany ana Nature Study 
are cordially invited to write to us. Correspondence invited and will receive prompt attention. 


NEW YORK 
Sees 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 





CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Educational Systems of Great Britain and 
IRELAND. By GrauaM BALFourR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.90. . 

Cesar De Bello Gallico, Bks. 1-7. 

According to the Text of Emanuel Hoffmann (Vienna, 


1890). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by St. GEORGE 
Stock. Post 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


Leibniz, The Monadology. 
And Other Philosophical Writings. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.10. 


First Lessons in Modern Geology. 
By the late A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. 
BLakE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, go cents, 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Themisto- 
CLES, PAUSANIAS. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies and 
English Exercises, by JoHN BARROW ALLEN, M.A. Extra 
Foolscap, 8vo. Stiff Covers. 40 cents. 

These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first reading book 
for beginners, but as a first introduction to the pages of a Latin author, 
to suit the needs of such pupils as have learned their Nouns and Verbs, 
and have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Concord. 


Geometry for Beginners, 
An Easy Introduction to Geometry for Young Learners, b 


GeorGE M. Mincuin, F.R.S. Extra Foolscap. 8vo. Sti 
Covers. 4ocents, 


Elementary Architecture for Schools, Art Students |. 


AND GENERAL READERS. By Martin A. BUCKMASTER, 
With thirty-eight full-page illustrations. Extra Foolscap. 
8vo. Cloth. $1.10. 


Essays‘on Secondary Education: 
By Various Contributors. Edited by CHRISTOPHER Cookson, 
.A. Crown 8vo. Paper Boards. $1.10. 





For sale by all Booksellers.. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 
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STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 
The Standard Vertical Writing is called “Stand. 


ard” because it embodies ideas which are likely to give it 
purmeseecy. Its character is strictly educational, not-fanci- 
ul and passing. 

Legibility, that first great requisite in any handwriting, is 
obtained by using the simplest and most natural forms of 
letters. 

Rapidity, the second important requisite in writing, is ob- 
tained by following natural curves, by harmonious grada- 
tion of forms, ana by easy connection of letters. It is a 
running handwriting and not penned print, nor a disjointed 
assembling of letters. 

Beauty in writing, as in other arts, goes hand in hand with 
simplicity. 

Ease of Movement comes by the adaptation of letters 
to arm action rather than to finger action. “ The Standard” 
system is particularly careful to develop easy free-arm 
move ment. 

Proper Drill Exercises are so arranged that all the 
letters occur and recur frequently. In writing, as in other 
school exercises, plenty of practice is essential to progress. 

Vertical Writing is a distinctive term. It does notmean 

a slant hand made upright nor a back hand. Itisa system, 

with its own characteristics and values. 

The ‘‘ Standard’’ Vertical Writing, the newest 
System of vertical writing submitted to educators, aims at 
correct papi, and profits by the good points and the 
errors of its more hastily prepared predecessots. 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.) 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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SCRIBNER’S New - ScHOoL : Books 





ASHORT HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE. 


By Outver J. Tuarouer, Ph.D , Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago With Maps, 12mo, $1.25 ne. 

THt JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—* To compress within a single 
volume the history of so Jong a period is indeed a difficult task Still, 
the author has success ully accomplished it in the volume now be “ore 
us. itis complete and comprehensive and admirably adapted for use 
as a text-book in high and preparatory schools and tor the general 
reader as well. No other single volume can be found which compares 
with this in scope.” 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 


By J. Scort CLark,. A.M., Professor of the English Language in Northwestern University. $2.00 me/. 


“ A work like this deserves most cordial appreciation; only a genuine teacher could have constructed it, one that was a searcher for 
truth himself and encourager of others in similar search.”—Tne Scnool Journal, New York. 


HISTORY OF MODEFN EUROPE. 


By FerpInanp Scuwitt, Ph D., Instructor in Modern History in the 


University of Chicago; co-author of “‘ Europe in the Middle Age.” 
Crown 8vo, 450 pages, $1.50 net. 


PROF. F. G. YOUNG, University of Oregon— I consider it an ad- 
mirable text-book for a European History course in secondary schools, 
It stands alone as a most successtul statement of etoaae conclu- 
fous of historical students, bearing upon topics of Modern European 

istory.” 





THE GREAT EDUCATORS. © 


A Comprehensive, Interesting and Scholarly History of Education 
Editer by NICHOLAS MURRAY RUTLER, Ph.D, LL.D. 
HORACE MANN and the Common School Revival in the 
United States. By B. A. Hinspauz, LL.D., of the University of 
Michigan. 12mo. $1.00 net. 

ROUSSEAU and Education According to Nature. 
Davipjson,MA.LLD 12mo. $1.00 net 

FR'EUtL and Education Through Self-Activity, By H. 
CovurTHore BowEy, lately Lecturer at the University of Cambridge. 
1zmo $1.00 ne 

HERBART «and the Herbartians. By CaarnLes DEGARMO, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College 12mo. #100 ne. 
THE ARNOLDS and their Influence on English Education. 
By Sir Josnua Firce,MA,LLD 12mo_ $1.0 ner. 
ARIST: ‘TLE and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 
Davipson, M.A ,LLD. 12mo. #1.00 net. 

ALCUIN and the Kise «f the Chris ian Schools. By Prof. 
ANDREW F WEst, Princeton University. 12mo. $1 00 net. 

ABELARD aud the Origin and Early Hi-tory of Univer-ities. 
By JuLes GaBRigEL Compayrke, Rector of the University of Lyons, 
France. 12mo. #1 25 net. 

L_ YOLA and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
Tuomas Huaues, 8.J. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


By Tuomas 


By THomas 


3y Rev. 
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SCRIBNER’S SERIES OF 
SCHOOL READING. 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo. 60 Cents net. 


THE EUGENE FIFLD ROOK. Verses, Stories, and Letters for 
School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and Mary B. CaBLE. 
Introduction by GrorGE W. CaBLE. 184 pages. Illustrated. 

FANCIFUL TALES. By Frank R. Stockton Edited, with Notes 
for use in Schools. by Jutta EvizaABetTH LANGwortTRY, with an In- 
troduction by Mary fos Burt 185 pages. Illustrated. 

CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN Wriacut. First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; 
second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 

THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BY. By Epwarp Eaoieston. Edi- 
tion specially arranged by the Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 
123 pages Illustrated. 

OPYSSEUS THE HERO OF ITHAC®*. By Mary E. Burt. A 
Translation of the Story of Odysseusas used in the Schools of Athens 
and Berlin. 126 pages Illustrated. 

POEMS OF AMEKICAN PATRIOTISM. 
MATHEWS. 285 pages. 

TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. 
233 pages. Illustrated. 


Chosen by BRANDER 


By Mouiy Exxiot SEAWELL. 








334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Av., New York. 

















Educators and Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world, use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 











for the relief and preventuon of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex- 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 
will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we 
seud you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
--poweer from the phosptond prirciple of the ox brain and 
wh-a' germ fo malated by Prof, tercy, more than thirty 


years ago. It cun:ains no rarco:ic, 
Prepared only 56 W. a5th Street, 
by ev New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


* The best remedy known for coid in the head, sore throat, and 
influenza. It does nut contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic 
of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 








LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


GERIAN HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


The History, Orgavizatien, and Methods of Secondary Education in 
Germany. By James E. Russeiy, Ph.D., Dean of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 8vo, 468 pages, with 7 Appendices of 
Tables and a Full Index. $2.25. 


CosTENTs—Beginuings of German Schools— The Rise of Protestant Schools—The 
Period of fransitien—The Reconstruction of the Higher Schools—The Pruseian 
School System—The Higher Schools of Prussia—Fouandation and Maintenance of 
Higher Scho. ls—Rules, Reguiations, and Customs—Exam!nations and Privileges 
—Student Life in the Higher Schools—Ivetruction in Religion—Instruction in 
German—Instruction io Greek and Latin—Instruc'ion in the Modern Languages- 
—Instraction In Uistory and Geography—Instruction in Mathematics—Inustruc 
tion in the Natural Sciences—The Professional Training of Teachers—Apvoint 
ment, Promotion, and Emoluments of Teachers—Teudencies of School Refi rm— 
Merits and Defects of German Sec ndary Education—The Privileged Llighe 
Schouls of Germary in 1897—Attendance in Higher Schools in Prussia—System of 
Priviieges—Salary Schedules—Pensions of Teachers ia the Higher Schools of Ger- 
many—Extracts from the General Pension Laws of Prussia—Leuding Educational 
Jourvals of Germany—Index,. 


A NEW GEOTPIETRY. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Howarp Gong, Ph D., Professor of 
Mathematics,Columbian University: Author of “Elements of Geodesy,’ 
“ History of Geodesy,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.00, 

In this book about one-half the matter usually included in text-books on geo- 
mesry has beenc mitted. This exclusion leaves out all those propo-itions which 
are not of practical value, and such as are not of use in ap; lied mathematics, 
The practical teacher may rest assu.¢d that in this treatise there are no Ureaks 
in the continuity of reasoning or lack of training inthe d: mo: strative processes, 
The book vrepures for college entrance examivations, avd should appeal to all 
teachers whu are in sympathy with the movement to shorten the college pre- 
paratury curriculum. 


Descriptive circular and specimen page will be sent to any teacher on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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New and Standard Text-Books: 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 

Lane’s Stories for Children 
$.25 

Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and 
Fables - . - - 35 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous 
Stories Retold - = 595 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the 
East - - - - 445 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe .50 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights .60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our 
Shy Neighbors -  - .50 
Dana’s Plants and Their 
Children - - - 65 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
*.40 

Crosby’s Our Little Book for 
Little Folks - - .30 


' SPELLING. 
Rice’s Rational Spelling 
Book. Pt.1.,.15; Pt. II.,.20 
Harrington’s Spelling Book, 
Complete -. - - .20 
Natural Speller and Word 
Book - . - SEER 
Patterson’s American Word 
Book -- - : eae 


MUSIC. 

Natural Course in Music. 
By Frederic H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Primer,* 
five Readers, and’ seven 
Charts. 

A Short Course in Music. 
By. Ripley and Tapper. 
Book I., .35; Book II., .40 


PENMANSHIP 
Barnes’s New Vertigai. Per 
dozen - - - 75 
Spencerian Vertical. Per 
dozen - . - - .96 
Shorter Course. Per doz.,.72 
Curtiss’s Vertical. Per doz. .96 


HISTORICAL. 
Our New Possessions - .10 
Van Bergen’s Story of Ja- 
pan - - - - I,00 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Our New Possessions 


(Current Events for School Use.) Cuba; Puerto Rico; Hawaii; 
Philippines. An interesting and authentic account up to date of 
the physical features, climate, productions, and resources ; with 
history of the people, education, etc., of our recently added 
territory.. Four maps. $. 10 


Stories of the Old Bay State 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. (Stories of the States Series.) 
Independent stories with a vein of connection or association 
running through the series which make a complete story of the 
history of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from its settle- 
ment to the present time. Most charmingly written, and beau- 
tifuliy ...ustrated. $ .60 


The Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
By H. A. GUERBER. A fascinating historical reader, as 
well as a reliable text-book in the history of our country. All the 
main facts of colonial history presented simply yet vividly, and 
the wholeso arranged as to be inteiligible and deeply interesting 
to grammar sch ~ upils. Attractively bound. Fully Illus- 
trated. $ .65 


Selections rr .. Edmond and Jules De 
GONCOURT. Edited, with Introduction, Bibliography, and 
Appendices, by ARNOLD GuyoT CAMERON, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of French in the John C. Green School. of Science, 
Princeton Univer. (Authorized Edition.) The selections 
in this book covert pes and the whole time of their authors’ 
production. They practically follow the order of their original 
appearances in book form. The notes will be found to be full, 
and yet restrained, in comparison with the field of instruction 
_and the historical and literary possibilities they suggest. $1.25 


RECENT SUCCESSES 
Natural Geographies 


By JAcagues W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HIN- 
MAN, author of the ‘“‘ Eclectic Physical Geography.” Elemen- 
tary Geography, $ .60; Advanced Geography, $1.25 


Baldwin’s Readers 


By JAMEs BALDWIN, Ph.D., Eight Books, one for each 
year; Five Books, for ungraded schools. 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


Practical, rational. Per doz., $ .75 


Overton’s Applied Physiology 
By FRANK OVERTON, M.D. Primary, $.30; Intermediate, 
$ .50; Advanced, $..80 











SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great 

Americans - - - $.40 


Eggleston’s Stories of Ameri- 
can Life and Adventure .50 


Guerber’s Story of the Great 
Republic - : - 65 


Guerber’s Story of the Thir- 
teen Colonies” - - 65 
Guerber’s Story of the Eng- 
Tel as, ak 


Guerber’s Story of the 


Greeks - - - ,60 


Guerber’s Story of the Ro- 
mans - - - - 60 


Guerber’s Story of the 

Chosen People - - .60 
Clarke’s Story of Troy +. .60 
Clarke’s Story of Acneas  .45 
Clarke’s Story of Cesar .45 


Gail Hamilton’s English 
Kings in a Nutshell 60 


SCIENCE AND CIVICS. 
Todd’s New Astronomy 1.30 
Apgar’s Birds of the United 
Statés - - . - 2.00 
Dana’s Revised Text-Book 
of Geology - - 1.40 
Forman’s First Lessons in 
Civics-— - - - 60 
Peterman’s Civil Govern- 
ment - - - - 60 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Conklin’s Series. Two books. 

Lyte’s Series. Three books. 

Maxwell’s Series. Four books 

Metcaif & Bright’s. Series. 
Three books. 

Metcalf’s Series. Two books. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Eclectic Series, containing 
the representative writers 
of English and American 
literature. Forty-three vols. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A large number of valuable 
works on literature. 


For descriptive circulars and for catalogues and information regarding a large number of other superior texts, please correspond with 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
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ANTISEPTIC SLATES 


«FOR SCHOOLS... 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 

Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moistur€é whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leaf.slates and bound in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, which are sold under our registered 
trade mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 
AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
tend yom 180 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 


Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, London E. C., England. 
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Educate the Children. 


Blickensderfer 


.. lypewriters.. 


Are the best for those 
engaged in educational work. 


We solicit the closest investigation from School 
Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 
Our catalogue is interesting. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUF’G CO., 


182 Broadway, New York. 608 Washington St., Boston. 

148 La Salle ee Chicago, IIl. a Superior St., C eveland, 0. 
18 Wall St., Atlanta : 8 Wood St. Pittsb urg, Pa. 
1002 Chestnut 8t., Phila, Pa. Fh ‘Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 
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“A Delightful Book.” 


HAND IN HAND 


WITH 


THE WIsE MEN 


BY 


MARY E. TOOKE. 








HILDREN love beautiful things. Even grown-up 

teachers and mothers are not averse to them. 

When the beautiful is combined with the useful the ideal 
is obtained. This is believed to be 


AN IDEAL BOOK 


for children who are learning to read, either at school or 
in the home. It is more than a reading book, it isa 
charming story book as well; and it is as beautiful as 
itis useful. The 


MANY COLOR SKETCHES, 


the numerous artistic pen-and-ink drawings (reproduced), 
the handsome modern vertical script, and the elegant 
letter-press, all combine to make this a truly delightful 
book for little folks. 

The book contains 112 pages, all lithographed, and is 
substantially bound in handsome board covers. 


For particulars and price, address 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The.... 


A. H. Andrews Co., 


300-304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





A National Reputation 


tor the best School Furniture is easily main- 
tained when Best Material, Honest Work- 
manship and Superior Finish enter into its 
manufacture. Everybody knows—or ought to 
know—that We Do, while Others Talk, but 
that Talk Doesn't Win, while Doing Does. 

We are proud of our reputation and proud 
of our New Improved Desks. 

We keep the former and sell the latter— 
by the thousands. 








Send for Descriptive Circulars and Prices of the 


Andrews’ New Adjustable and 
Andrews’ Rugby School Desks 





- 


Ask us about Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, in fact 
Everything fer Schoois. 








JOURNAL. 
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CYR'S READERS 


By Ellen M. Cyr. 
Ready in Sune 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader has been prepared on the same lines as the Third and Fourth 
Readers. The plan adopted in the previous Readers of making young people acquain- 
ted with a few of our great authors is continued in this book, Sketches of Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth, Burns, Milton, Shakespeare, etc,, are introduced, amply illustrated with 
portraits and pictures.of the homes of these authors, Choice selections have also been 
made from other authors whose writings are especially interesting and instructive to 
pupils of Fifth Reader grade. The book is fully illustrated with vignette portraits of 
the authors chosen, besides many original illustrations based upon the text and de- 
signed especially for this book. 








Teachers and school officials who are looking for the best and latest school readers are cordially in- 
vited to write tous, Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


BOSTON 


DO DOSOOOHOOOOOES HOOOOGEOOOOOEEOOOEOEOOHEEOOEEEEOO 
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Silicate Slates 


Have you seen the new Silicate light gray 

3 Blackboard, recently placed on the market by 
F _ the N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.? Thisis the 
4 latest improvement in blackboards produced by 
the Company, and meeting with success in the 


principal Boards of Education, Universities, - 


Private Schools, Stock Exchanges, Brokers’ 
Offices, and valuable in Kindergarten work. 
Surpasses anything ever made. The strain on 
the eyes is greatly reduced, school-rooms are 


made lighter, chalk marks are more legible— 


Prices are the same as our regular blackboards. 


Send for illustrated catalogue on Silicate 
Book Slates, Blackboard Cloth, and a full line 
of Silicate Goods. 

Beware of imitations under our Trade Marks 







Manufactured by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Cor. Vesey &,Church Streets, New York. 











{Highest Award World’s Fair.} 





There is only one Diploma given for years 
of study and final success. It is a treasured 
evidence of efficiency and training; why 
should it not be artistic, a Beautiful Memen- 
to of a day that can never come again? 
Why not, when a Diploma of this kind can 
be obtained at reasonable cost, as cheaply, 
indeed, as the ordinary old-fashioned ones 
once could be. 

We have designed and lithographed in 
artistic form a variety of these Diplomas. 
They are designed to meet the requirements 
of any kind of School, the figures and de- 
vices being emblematic. Blank-spaces are 
left so that the name of the school, location, 
department, name, etc., can be printed or 
lettered in, and this we do in handsome 
style when desired ; or we can supply them 
blank in any number on brief notice. Filled 
out to order that cost is added, but the entire 
cost is not within the lines of expensiveness. 

Designs are furnished for special Di- 
plomas upon request. In writing for sam- 


.ples and prices, state kind i School and 


number needed. 


C. L. RICKETFTS, 
162 Dearborn St., - - CHICAGO. 
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+ Scribner Series of School Reading 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo, 60 Cents, Net. 





FANCIFUL TALES, 


By FRANK = STOCKTON. Edited, with Notes for use in 
Schools, by JULIA E < ABETH LANGWORTHY, with an 
introduc io by MAry E. Burt. 135 pages. Illustrated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. First Book, 1660- 
1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Edition specially arranged by 
the Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 126 pages. 
Illustrated. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 


Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 


” 


know how to teach school and how to present history to students. 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 


Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading.’ Edited 


-by Mary E. Burt and MAry B. CABLE. -Introduction 
by GEORGE W. CABLE. 134 pages. Illustrated. 


ODYSSEUS THE HERO OF ITHACA. 


By Mary E, Burt. A Translation of the Story of Odys- 
seus as used in the schools of Athens and Berlin, 120 
pages. Illustrated. 


TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. 


By, MOLLIE ELLIoT SEAWELL: John Paul Jones, Richard 


Dale, William Bainbridge, Richard Somers, Edward 
Preble, Thomas Truxton, James Lawrence, Oliver H. 
Perry, Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, Charles Stewart, 
Thomas Macdonough. 233 pages. Illustrated. 


The names of Zggleston, Field, and Stockton are household ones throughout the country, and represent contemporary 
American literature. {J/iss Burt + story of the Odyssey is a fascinating preface to the study of Aficient History and Myth- 
ology, andis unique in being at the present time used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin in Modern Greek. 

Miss Wright's two volumes of stories contain a delightfully vivid and entertaining serie s of sketches of the chief American 
writers, and furnish the preparatien for later studies in literature, while A/tss Seawell’s Twelve Naval Captains and J/r. 
Mathews’ collection of Poems of American Patriotism appeal to every enthusiastic boy and girl. Their thrilling recital of 
noble deeds is a fitting supplement to the more prosaic though necessary text-book study. 





GORDY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Crown Octavo. 480 pages. Illustrations and Maps. $1.00, net. 


H §. TARBELL, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I.—‘* I think you have made a history of which you_and your pablis shers may well be 
proud. The mechanic al execution is superior and the text aie everywhere the hand of the historian and the schoo 


master. You evidently 




















334 Dt Cilice cago. CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Av., New York. 

















Educators and Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world, use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 











. 
for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves ex- 
actly what they need for their nutrition and normal action and 


will help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall sist 


send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phospboid principle of the ox brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Prof, Perey, more than thirty 
years ago. It con'ains no parcotic 


Prepared only EE 0, 56 W. 25th Street, 
by 3 % New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and | 
influenza. It does‘ not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic 
of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 




















Famous 
Beauties 


Every woman 
cannot have such 
a beautiful face 
as Mary, “Queen 


’ 


of Scots,” but 
every woman 
can havea grace- 


ful form by wear- 





Mary, “ Quaxx oF Scots.’ Ing 


KABO Corsets $1, 


CELEBRATED FOR 


STYLE, FIT, COMFORT. No Brass Eyelets. 


Kabo Corsets, made in 30 styles from different materials, are 
modeled to fit and give perfect form.to every wearer, range in 
price from $1.00 to $3.00. 

Some Style Kabo will fit you perfectly. 

Style No. 372, as shown, is made of White, Drab, or Black 
Coutil, with Sateen strips; sizes: 18 to 30; 12-inch front steel: 
no brvss eyelets fo sof undergarments. Lace and baby ribbon 
tepeene top and bottom, The best $4.00 Corset that can be 
made 

Your dealer sells them or will order for you if not in stock; 
he will not, send his name and $1.00, giving size and color iit 
sired, and we will send you one postpaid. 

Booklet, FREE, showing Famous Beauties and 80 styles Kabo 
Corsets for the name of your dealer 


Chicago— CHICAGO CORSET CO. —New York 



































































VOLUME LVIII., No. 22. 
$3.00 A YEAR, 10 CENTS A COPY. 
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FOR aap r' AND SCHOOLS 





Baldwin’s School 
Reading by Grades. 
Furnished in eight books for 
graded schools, in five 
books for ungraded 
schools. 


The most attractive series 
of readers ever published. 


Natural Geographies. 


Elementary - - $ .60 
Advanced 1.25 


The only school geographies 
having corresponding ‘maps 
drawn on the same scale and 
showing correctly the relative 
size of countries. 











SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and 
Fables - - - - $.35 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold .35 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Ameri- 


cans- - - .40 
Stories of Andean Life and 
Adventure - - = .§0 
Guerber’s Story of the Shonen 
People - .60 
Story of the ivecks #. sin OO 
Story of the Romans - 60 
Story of the English - 65 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
65 

Story of the Great Republic .65 
Clarke’s Story of Troy- - .60 
Story of AEneas - - - .45 
Story of Cesar- - - .45 
Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay 
State - - - .60 
Payne’s Geographical Nature 
Studies” - 3.128 
Dana’s Plants and Their Chil- 
GNGH | 8 ei 6 AN - 65 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors - -. - - .50 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies .40 


McMaster’s School History of the United States. 


Price - - . - - - - $ I.co 
Special attention paid to en industrial development of 
the country since 1815. 


Rice’s ¥ ation! Spelling Book. 


Part L., : - $ me 
Part II., - 

Small’ number ‘of words used as “ compared with the 
g-ound covered. Frequent reviews and drills. 


Patterson’s American Word Book - $ -2 


A progressive plan in which spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization are codrdinated. 

















NEW SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


HINGHAM, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
August 7—J8, July 24—August 4. 


aa 


For Superintendents, Specialists, and 
Grade Teachers. 


SF 

DEPARTMENTS. 
School Music. Arithmetic. 
Drawing. Methods. 
Physical Culture. Primary Methods. 
Penmanship. Moral Education. 
English. Philosophy of Edu- 
Geography. cation. 




















Lyte’s Language Series. 








Elementary English - + - - $ .35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition - Ser, 
Advanced Grammar and Composition nae 
The sentence the unit of expression. 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. 
Primary . . . : - - - . - $ .30 
Intermediate — - - - . : - - <1 50 
Advanced’-  .- 80 
Special attention paid t to the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. New cuts. 


Natural Course in Music. 
Seven books and charts. A rational method of teach- 
ing vocal music. Good music used in conjunction with 
good poetry. 





HIGHER TEXT- 
BOOKS 


Harkness’s. Complete Latin 
Grammar - $1.25 
Short LatinGrammar - .80 


Harper and Gallup’s Cicero’s 
Orations and Letters - 1.30 


Kirtland’s Correspondence of 
Cicere: 59) 2 F Sea 
Francois’ Introductory French 
Prose Composition <A 
Rogers’s French. Sight Reading 
.40 

Irish’s Qualitative Analysis - .50 
Todd’s New Astronomy — - 1.30 
Cooley's Students’ Manual of 
Physics - 1.00 
Waldo’'s Elementary M eteor- 
ology - 1.50 
Apgar’s Birds of the United 
States - 2.00 
Dana’s Revised Text-Book of 
Geology - - = L4o 
Halleck’s Psychology and 
Psychic Culture - 1.25 
Fisher’s Brief History of the 
Nations - - 1.50 
Forman’s First Lessons in Civics 
.60 


Peterman’s Civil Government .60 


Willoughby's Rights and Duties 
of American Citizenship I.09 





Milne’s Arithmetics. 
Elements $ .70 
Standard - - 2 5 OS 

Probably the most success- 
ful series of arithmetics pub- 
lished during the last twenty- 
five years. 


Barnes’s National 
Vertical Penmanship, 


Eight Books and Charts. 


The best system of develop- 
ing the three essentials of 
good penmanship, legibility, 
rapidity, and beauty. 











For descriptive circulars and special information regarding these and many other superior text-books, please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


ehpppppppnpppppppppphPpppppppppppppppppppppppppppppppppppppprpppp 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland, Ore, 
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ANTISEPTIC SLATES 


-.FOR SCHOOLS... 


Endorsed by the BOARD OF HEALTH of New 
York, and 

Adopted by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for the 
Greater New York and Philadelphia, Pa. 


They require no moisture whatever to erase the 
pencil marks. Hardwood frame sizes, 5 x 8, 6 x 9, and 
7 x 10 inches, also in leaf slates and henna in cloth 
book form. 

We are the only manufacturers of the Holly Anti- 
septic Slates, which are sold under our registered 
trade mark on each slate. 


We are the original manufacturers of 


SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS, SLATED PAPER, 
WALL AND REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS, 
BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND 

; AND ANSERINE SLATING, 
IVORINE SHEETS, AND BLACK SHEETS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Send for New Catalogue and Discounts. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fe ne Gaoland. 180 Fudton St., NEW YORK. 


Saracen Chambers, Snow Hill, London E. C., Engiind. 








WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


(fice Routine and Book-Keeping, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room into 
the school-room in the most practical and fas- 
cinating way. The work which the pupil is 
required to do is an exact counterpart of that 
done by the professional book-keeper. THE 
VOUCHERS WHICH HE HANDLES, and 
from which his records are made, are fac-similes 
of those used by the best business houses. 
These vouchers are said to be the finest that 
have ever been issued for school purposes, and 
are a distinctive feature of the publication. 
This work is especially adapted for use in 
the Commercial Department of High Schools, 
It has been 


introduced into a large number of schools 


Normal Schools, and Academies. 


throughout the country, and in every case is 
giving complete satisfaction. 
Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free, 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
* Re: 
See ez 
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Educate the Children. 





.. lypewriters.. 


Are the best for those 
engaged in educational work. 


We solicit the closest investigation from School 
Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 
Our catalogue is interesting. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUF’G CO., 


825 Broadway, New York. 608 Washington St., Boston. 
148 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 317 Superior St., Cleveland, O. 
18 Wall St., Atlanta, Ga. 418 Wood St. Pittsburg, Pa. 
1062 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 93 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich 





Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor 


 Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 


 Koh-i-noor ” 


Erases Easily 


* Koh-i-noor” 


Outlasts 
all OtherPencils 


‘Kek-i-noor” 

is made in 16 

Degrees, there- 
by suits all 
purposes 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 
discredit upon the teacher. Instruct your pupils to 
always use “* KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 

‘KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA & LONDON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
123 West Houston Street, - = 








NEW YORK. 
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ELLEN M. Cyr, 
Author of ‘* Cyr’s Readers.” 


e' ad td . 


CYR’ 5 READERS. 


A series of Readers which provides the 
choicest and purest literature for children, 
arranged in the most judicious manner to 
meet the gradual unfolding of the mind. 
is pre-eminently a literary series, making the 
child acquainted with the best authors and 
teaching him to appreciate their works. 


It 





READY IN FULY. 


CYR’S FIFTH READER. 


Send a postai giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new “ 


CYR BOOKLET ” of sixty-four 


pages, illustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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| U-NEED-A 
SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE 


HILDREN are delighted with our Sili- 
cate Book Slates, because they are 
light, have a fine, smooth, beautiful 

surface, erased without moisture, bound in 
fine black cloth, and makes no noise in the 
school-room. Our light gray Silicate BLAcK- 
BOARD recently placed on the market sur- 
passes anything yet produced, the strain on 
the eyes is greatly reduced, school-rooms are 
made lighter, chalk marks are more legible, 
etc. Send for our illustrated catalogue on 
our Silicate Blackboard Cloth. REVOLVING 
AND WALL BLACKBOARDS, ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, LIGHT GRAY DIAMOND, and our 
Biack DIAMOND SLATING, etc~ Beware of 
imitations under our trade marks. For sale 
by all the leading jobbing houses in every 
city in the United States. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 
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|| Telephones 





= most perfect School Apparatus ever offered 
in the Telephone Line. 

Systems adapted to every possible requirement. 

No large school can afford to be without this means 

of communication between Departments. 


Send for Catalogue and Further Information. 


COUCH & SEELEY CO., 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURERS, 
212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Charles Scribner’s 


A Senteen: 
By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 
8v0, $3.00, ne!. 


philosophies from Greek times to the present. 


In Uniform Binding ; each 12mo, net, 60 cents. 


Fanciful Tales. . 

By Frank R. Stockton. Edited by Julia Elizabeth Lang- 

worthy, with an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 
pages. Illustrated. 


Children’s Stories in American Lit- 
ERATURE. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. /7rst 
Bork, 1660-1860, 249 pages ; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


The Eugene Field Book. 


Verses, Stories and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and Mary B. CaBLe. Introduction by 
George W.Cable. 134 pages. Illustrated. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 285 pages. 


Twelve Naval Captains. 


Translated and edited by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 


Professor faulsen’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science of conduct. 
The second reviews the fundamental questions of ethics, answering them in each case 
with soundness of judgment and common sense. The third defines virtues and duties. 
anism, suicide, temperance, end the lie of necessity are among the subjects discussed. 


Scribner Series of School Reading. 





By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL,. 233 pages. Illustrated. 


Sons’ New Books 


of Ethics. 


The first book surveys moral 


Modern pessimism, hedonism, and Nietzsche- 


The Cable Story Book. 
Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt 
and Lucy L. CaBLe. Illustrated. 
This book has been prepared in response to an urgent demand 
from various sources for a volume of selections from Mr. Cable’s 
most popular books for school readers. : 


Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca. 
By Mary E.Eurt. A Translation of the Story of Odysseus 
as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


A History of the United States. 
By WILBUR F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Crown, 8vo, 489 pages, $1.00, mer. 


The Hoosier Schooi Boy. 
By EDWARD EGGLEsTON. Edition specially arranged by the 
Author for use as a Reader in Schools. 126pp. Illustrated. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Western Office : 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Educators «¢ Brain Workers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S 
Vitalized Phosphites 








for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from 
overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain and nerves exactly 
what they need for their nutrition and normal action and will 
help any case of mental or nervous exhaustion. Shall we send 
you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Prof. Percy, more than thirty 
years ago. It contains no narcotic, 


Prepared only 
by ; Coy ( On, 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 





Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 





influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine e, nor narcotic 


of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
i- 
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KABO CORSETS, $1.00 
Celebrated for STYLE, FIT, COMFORT 


NO BRASS EYELETS 


oS |i 


Style No. 372 (as shown), is made of White, Drab or Fleck 
Coutil, with Sateen strips, sizes, 18 to 80; 12 2-inch front steel : 
brass eyelets to soilundergarments. Lace and baby ribbon io 
ming topand bottom. The best $1.00 Corset that can be made. 

Your dealer sells them or will order for you if not in stock; if 
he will not, send his name and $1.00, giving size and color de- 
sired, and we will send you one postpaid. 


Elegant Book ‘* FAMOUS BEAUTIES”’ 
Sent Free 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Cuicacoanp New oe 
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